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INTRODUCTION ТО PART IV. 


Part IV returns to a consideration of the atomic nature of matter, a topie which was 
introduced in the latter chapters of Part I, and carried further in Part III in the kinetic 
theory of gases. Now, however, with the material that has gone before, and the devel- 
opment of electrical forces in this part, we have the tools to look quantitatively at atomic 
structure. The wave kinematics from Part II and the particle mechanics from Part III 
are used to arrive at the modern wave-mechanical description of nature which is re- 
required for a detailed understanding of the world of the atom, a world in which “part- 
icles” (like electrons) often behave like waves, and waves (like light) frequently act like 
particles. The great concepts of mechanics, such as the laws of conservation of mo- 
mentum and energy, still hold; but to explore the domain of the very small, we must 
enlarge our view. At the end of this volume we are in the realm of “modern” physics. 
We have arrived at the base on which current research in nuclear and solid-state 
physics is built. à 


The course ends with a detailed description of the hydrogen atom. Some may wonder 
why we do not exploit our new knowledge and explore more complex atoms and molecules, 
why we do not return to a description of crystal structure, investigate atomic nuclei, 
mesons, strange particles ... the list could become quite long. It may be well to re- 
state one of the intents of the course. Rather than trying to give the student a general 
acquaintance with the myriad facets of physics, the course was designed to explore deeply 
a few of the most fundamental ideas of physics. Students will not learn “all about atoms” 
in Part IV. They should, however, have a good understanding of the fundamental rea- 
sons for believing that atoms exist, and an understanding of why the mere existence of 
atoms demands that the laws of physics be recast to include wave properties of particles 
and particle properties of waves. If they really understand this much, they will have 
gone far enough. Thorough exploration of more recent developments in physics re- 
quires considerable mathematical sophistication. On many points physicists are not 
really sure — not sure enough to be able to express their ideas simply. 


Before beginning the study of atoms, we must first explore quantitatively the subject 
of electricity, since electric forces are the glue which binds together the components of 
atoms and brings about the coalescence of large groups of individual atoms in matter as 
we commonly see it. Accordingly, the first chapters of Part IV deal with electricity 
and magnetism, but of a very special kind. We are concerned with the atomistic nature 
of electrical forces from the outset. The early chapters of Part IV have a dual role: 
exploring the electrical constituents of matter (hence developing ideas of the structure 
of atoms) and presenting a quantitative statement of the laws of electrical forces. 


The approach to electricity is fundamental. While this approach provides a power- 
ful base for the analysis of electrical devices, electrical technology is not developed as 
atopic. In directing our attention to the properties of atoms, a study of complicated 
electrical circuits like those involved in radio and television is a digression. Even 
such an old standby as Ohm's law is considered in perspective, simply as a useful rela- 
tion which holds under special circumstances for some special types of circuits, certainly 
not as the law of electricity. 


SUMMARY OF PART IV 

The volume divides naturally into two halves. The first half, Chapters 27-31, develops 
static and magnetic electrical forces. Chapters 27-29 deal with the electrical inter- 
actions between elementary charged particles, ending with the concept of an electric 
circuit. Chapters 30 and 31 are concerned with the magnetic fields of currents and with 
electromagnetic induction, culminating in a description of electromagnetic waves. 
Chapters 32-34 explore the world of the atom, probing into the structure of atoms and 
the question of the quantum nature of light. The content of the individual chapters is 
summarized below. 


Chapter 27, Some Qualitative Facts About Electricity, lays a foundation for a particle 
view of electricity that is basic to an understanding of the atom. The chapter begins with 
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i f 
electrostatics but quickly goes beyond electrostatics by getting into the movement о: 
charges during charging by contact and by induction, and in weak currents. ae J 
electroscope and electrometer are introduced as measuring instruments. e picture 
of electricity as subatomic particles is filled out through an investigation of the trans- 
port of charge in different media: gases, solutions and metals. 


In Chapter 28, Coulomb’s Law and the Elementary Electric Charge, electrostatic 1 
forces are given quantitative meaning through the experiments which lead to Coulomb's 


law. Е- kQq/r”. These relationships make it possible to give a general description of 
the pattern of the electrostatic field surrounding simple arrangements of charges. The 
atomistic nature of electrical charge is disclosed through a quantitative discussion of a 
variant of Millikan’s famous oil drop experiment. The force constant in Coulomb’s law 
is established through scaling up the Millikan-type experiment. Finally, we note that 
charge is conserved in the universe, and that all “elementary” particles known have a 
charge * 1, -1, or 0 electrical charges. 


Chapter 29, Energy and Motion of Charges in Electric Fields, begins in Part A, 
Moving Charged Partioles, by extending the results and apparatus of the Millikan experi- 
ment of the previous chapter to a determination of the energy of an electric particle ac- 
celerated between charged parallel plates. A time-of-flight experiment is described for 
measuring the masses of the proton and electron. Currents and ionic charges are discus- 
sed in preparation for the introduction of batteries as sources of energy. The electro- 
motive force, or EMF, of a battery is defined. The general idea of a potential difference 
and the potential in the field of a point charge is developed. Finally volts and amperes 
are introduced as units. 


Part B of Chapter 29, More about Energy and Currents in Electric Circuits, is ргі- 
marily concerned with the analysis of simple circuits. In this analysis the ideas of 
electrical energy are used extensively. Ohm’s law is introduced as a special, though 
important, case describing the relation between voltage across a circuit element and the 
current in that element. 


In Chapter 30, The Magnetic Field, magnetism is explored quantitatively, starting 
with the familiar compass needle. Magnetic fields associated with magnets and currents, 
and the vector nature of a field are examined in text and laboratory. We then derive the 
etic field associated with a steady current. The force on currents in magnetic fields 
is investigated, applying the results to a consideration of meters and motors, a calculation 
of the force between parallel wires, and the motion of a charged body in a magnetic field. 


This leads to a description of a mass spectrographic method for determining the masses 
of atomic particles. 


Chapter 31, Electromagnetic Induction and Electromagnetic Waves, completes the 
treatment of classical electricity and magnetism. Here we note that a potential dif- 
ference will be generated across the ends of a wire which is moved through a magnetic 
veis Seriye m ык iiv relation between the parameters involved, and note the 

ervation of energy in the induction process. A general state: 
law is derived in terms of the rate of change of а We note е имо тзв 
duced fields is always such that energy is conserved, as stated by Lenz’s law. The 
earlier ideas are applied to a brief analysis of self-induction and simple electrical oscil- 
lators. Finally, noting the symmetry between changes in electric fields and changes in 
magnetic fields, we show that energy can be propagated by electromagnetic waves, and 
discuss the general characteristics of the electromagnetic spectrum. At this point, the 


edi F E А 
Ее аа pesun to bind together optics, dynamics, electricity and waves in an inte- 


Chapter 32, Exploring the Atom, begins a study of the stru 
е " cture of the atom. U 
high-energy alpha-particles in scattering experiments, we probe the or of Aa 
atoms, arriving at the Rutherford model of the atom. The trajectories of charged part- 
icles scattered by a Coulomb field are calculated and compared with the observed angular 
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distributions of the alpha particles. We find that Coulomb’s law holds to distances as 


small as 105^ meters. Scattering experiments with other elements disclose the number 
of elementary charges contained iu various nuclei and the approximate size of the nucleus. 
Finally, we note some fundamental difficulties with the Rutherford model of the atom, 
since observations of atomic Spectra and atomic stability do not fit the model according 

to the classical electromagnetic theory. 


Chapter 33, Photons and Matter Waves, introduces evidence that light and matter show 
both wave and particle properties. Evidence for the *grainy" nature of light comes from 
Millikan's experiment, and Taylor's experiment suggests that interference patterns may 
result from the cumulative effect of many tiny impulses of light. The photo-electric 
effect is investigated in detail and Einstein's analysis of this phenomenon is discussed. 
We conclude that a photon of frequency v has an energy hv and a momentum hv/c. The 
momentum relation is verified by study of the Compton effect. We next note the “wavy” 
character of moving matter, as evidenced by electron diffraction experiments, and con- 
clude that a particle with a momentum p has a wavelength = h/p, according to the 
de Broglie relation. We then look for the situations in which the wave aspects will be 
important, finding for example that wave behavior should be important for electrons 
inside of atoms. 


Chapter 34, Quantym Systems and the Structure of Atoms, applies the discussion of 
matter waves specifically to the structure of the atom. Analysis of the Franck-Hertz 
experiment shows the existence of discrete energy levels in atoms. The existence of 
internal energy states is further confirmed by analyzing emission and absorption spectra. 
The hydrogen spectrum is examined in some detail. Finding that energy levels can be 
pictured in terms of standing wave patterns brings us to а point where both wave and 
particle characteristics are essential to a description of the structure of a simple atom. 


Laboratory For the first four chapters of Part IV, laboratory experiments play 
the same fundamental role as in the development of the preceding three parts of the course. 
For the last four chapters, the laboratory plays a less prominent part because significant 
laboratory experiments would be much more complex than is desirable at the high school 
level. Some of this lack can be offset by reference to at least two experiments of Part p 
I-7, The Spectra of the Elements, and I-8, Molecular Layers. If either or both of these 
experiments were not done earlier, they should be included in Part IV. The yellow pages 
contain suggestions on handling the laboratory experiments. 


Demonstrations Demonstrations should play a greater part in the classroom work of 
Part IV than in any part of the previous work. Suggestions are included in the yellow 
pages and at various points in the white pages of this Guide. 


Films The PSSC films intended for use with Part IV are listed below with the chapters 
to which they relate. They show a number of essential experiments that are otherwise 
too difficult to perform in school. Individual films are discussed at more length at ap- 
propriate points in the Guide. 


Chapter 28, Coulomb's Law and the Elementary Electric Charge. 
Coulomb's Law; 31 min. 
Millikan Experiment; 30 min. 
Coulomb's Force Constant; 35 min. 
Electric Fields; 25 min. 
Electric Lines of Force (lab film); 7 min. 


Chapter 29, Energy and Motion of Charges in Electric Fields 
Counting Electrical Charges in Motion; 23 min. 3 
Elementary Charges and Transfer of Kinetic Energy; 33 min. 


Chapter 30, The Magnetic Field. 
A Magnet Laboratory; 22 min. 
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Chapter 30, The Magnetic Field (continued). р 
Electrons іп а Uniform Magnetic Field; 11 min. 
Mass of the Electron; 18 min. 


Chapter 32, Exploring the Atom. 
Rutherford Atom; 40 min. 


Chapter 33, Photons and Matter Waves 
Photons; 18 min. 
Interference of Photons; 13 min. 
Chapter 34, Quantum Systems and the Structure of Atoms. 
Franck-Hertz Experiment; 25 min. 
As of March, 1961, PSSC films are in preparation on electromagnetic induction, the 
electromagnetic spectrum and the photo-electric effect. 
Science Study Series Currently available titles which are related to Part IV include: 
Accelerators, R. R. Wilson and R. Littauer. 
Horns, Strings and Harmony, A. H. Benade. 
The Neutron Story, D. J. Hughes. 
Magnets, F. Bitter. 
The Physics of Television, D. G. Fink and D. Lutyens. 
The Restless Atom, A. Romer. 
The Universe at Large, H. Bondi. 


SCHEDULING PART IV 

Many teachers are likely to have more difficulty scheduling Part IV than other parts 
ofthe course. This will usually be due to the fact that this is the last part of the course, 
and the semester will be running out. All the delays have accumulated, and now many 
will be faced with a fascinating bit of subject matter and a limited amount of time. The 
following table suggests possible 15 and 9-week schedules. Suggestions for possible 
variations of these schedules follow the table. 


15-week schedule 9-week schedule 
rt for Part IV 


for Part IV 
Class Lab Cla Lab 
Chapter : x a 
Periods | Periods Ед Periods | Periods 
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a 05 а at any convenient time during the latter weeks 
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Part IV has been written so as to permit a certain amount of flexibility in'scheduling. 
Historically, and practically, the mass measurements on atomic particles have been 
made with a combination of electric and magnetic fields (Sections 30-9). However, the 
text introduces time-of-flight measurements of mass (Section 29-2) in order to invest- 
igate these fundamental atomic quantities without needing to study the magnetic field. 
This, then, makes it possible to delete all of Chapters 30 and 31, although in this case 
Section 31-12 should be assigned as reading. 


Another part of the course which can be skipped if necessary is Chapter 29 part B. 
This deals with circuits, and its deletion will not seriously interfere with the under- 
standing of atoms. If you choose to delete Chapter 29 B and study Chapters 30 and 31 
you must pick problems in these latter chapters with care, since many of them involve 
circuit concepts. 

There are certain sections scattered through Part IV which can be skipped or given 
minimum treatment to save time without serious loss of continuity. These are in- 
dicated by bracketing in the individual chapter schedules. 


In summary, the major time saving may be accomplished by skipping immediately 
from the end of Chapter 29 A to Section 31-12. This, plus skipping a few other brack- 
eted sections can cut the time required for Part IV to a minimum of about 6 weeks. 


If schedule disaster has overtaken you, it might be possible to get by with a good 
class by: a) Reading Chapter 27; b) Studying 28-1, 2; с) Showing the Millikan Oil 
Drop film; d) Studying 28-7, 29-1, 2, 29-7, 31-12; e) Going on to Chapters 32, 33 
and 34. We hope you don t need this drastic advice! 
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Chapter 27— Some Qualitative Facts About Electricity 


This chapter divides naturally into two halves: 1) an introduction to electrical 
phenomena which shows that there are two kinds of charge, and how these charges can 
be produced and detected; and 2) a qualitative investigation of the charge carriers in 
gases, solutions and metals, leading to the conclusion that charge is carried in nature 
by subatomic electrical particles. 


Chapter 27 is an introductory chapter. Most of the topics in the chapter could be 
expanded considerably. Indeed, in following chapters, many of them are. Thus, while 
it is important to ensure that students understand the chapter, it will be well to stay at 
the level presented and avoid extensions in depth and quantification. If you have time 
for extensions, it can be used more profitably on the work that follows. 


The chapter lays a foundation for a particle view of electricity that is basic to an 
understanding of the atom. While the chapter begins with electrostatics, it quickly goes 
beyond classical electrostatics by getting into the movement of charges. Thus, elec- 
tric currents are introduced early. Current is developed as the motion of electrical 
particles rather than the ‘‘fluid’’ of Benjamin Franklin’s day or even the later ideas 
of Faraday and Maxwell. 


The student should begin to see electricity as a subatomic phenomenon — the ions 
as a kind of atomic fragment, and the electron as one of the building blocks of matter. 
He should see that electrons are common to all kinds of substances, and that electrons 
are all alike in that the chemical composition of a substance does not change when 
electrons are transferred from one substance to another (as in thermionic emission). 


CHAPTER SUMMARY 


Sections 1- 7. These sections deal with charge separation, the forces between charges, 
and the detection of charges. 


Objects may be electrically charged by rubbing them together. There isa force 
of repulsion between like charges, and attraction between unlike charges. A model 
is proposed which pictures electrically-neutral matter as containing equal numbers 
of positive and negative charges, and charged bodies as containing an excess of one 
Bign of charge. 


Charges move freely in some bodies (conductors) but not in others (insulators). 
A simple electroscope is introduced as a charge detector. Charges can be separated 
through electrostatic induction. Through induction, a force of attraction develops 
between a charged body and a neutral body, whether it be a conductor or an insulator. 
Electroscopes can be shielded, made more sensitive, and calibrated. The battery is 
introduced as a chemical mechanism for separating charges. 


Sections 8-13. The remainder of the chapter fills out the picture of electricity as 
subatomic particles through a description of the transport of charge in different media: 
gases, solutions and metals. 


Gases, which are ordinarily good insulators, may be made conducting by exposure 
to ionizing radiation. This leads to the conclusion that while a molecule is neutral, 
its parts are charged (or can be). A cloud chamber is described briefly as a device 
that permits us to ‘‘see’’ the paths of charged particles. Some solutions do not need 
an outside ionizing agent to become conductors — ions seem to be formed by a spontaneous 
breakup of the molecules of the dissolved substance. 


Conduction in metals is another case of charge transport. In conducting metals, 
the charge carriers must be free to move inside the metal, but since they don’t ordin- 
arily fly away from the conducting material, we get a picture of the charge carriers 
in metals as a sort of contained electron gas. Through thermionic emission we see 
which particles are in motion and can be boiled out. 


Knowledge of thermionic emission and the forces between like and unlike charges 


x 
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enables us to introduce the essentials of the vacuum tube and cathode-ray oscilloscope. 
The principles of these devices will be used in later chapters. 


COMMENT 


* One of the reasons that the movement of both positive and negative charge carriers 


1s introduced in this chapter is to facilitate seeing electric current as not limited to 
the motion of electrons. This general approach to electric current — the transport of 
charge in matter, not just in metals — contributes to visualizing and understanding 
definitions that come later [Chapter 29, Section 7, where electric field is defined as 
force (and electric potential difference is defined as work done) on a unit positive 
charge]. In the world of gases, liquids and semi-conductors, as well as conducting 
metals, this is the way things аге. Both positive and negative charges move in gases 
and solutions, the negative charges move in conducting metals, and the positive holes 
move in some semi-conductors. 


SCHEDULING CHAPTER 27 


Sections 1- 6 make a reasonable Single reading assignment. Such an assignment might 
well be preceded by performing Experiments IV-1 and IV-2. Both experiments can be 
handled in a single laboratory period. Or, class discussion of these sections could 

be developed around these experiments whether they are performed by the students in 
laboratory, or presented as demonstrations. See pages D-1 and D-2 of the yellow pages 
for additional demonstrations. Some HDL problems should be assigned in the course 

of work on these sections. Class discussion of a few problems such as 8, 14, 16, or 

17, should be helpful. Problem 17 is especially recommended. Depending on whether 
the laboratory work is done by students or presented as demonstrations, from 2-3 
periods will e needed to cover these Sections. 


Sections 7- 10, together with a few more 
a second assignment for this chapter. Class discussio 


tance, the transfer of charge by an ionized gas, and tracks in a cloud chamber (see 
D-2, 3 and 4 of the yellow pages). 


Sections 11-13 comprise another possible reading assignment. 
the conductivity of liquids 


cussion of these sections. 


A demonstration of 
(page D-5 of the yellow pages) might be worked into a dis- 


The following table Suggests possible schedules for this chapter, consistent with the 
Schedules outlined in the volume summary 


Section. Sections which 2 
sized or abbreviated without loss of continui wee 


ty are enclosed with 
15-week schedule 9-week schedule 
ass Lab 
Period Period Period Period Lg 
cs. 1, 2, 8, IV-1 
iij СГ ШЕТЕН а 


RELATED MATERIALS FOR CHAPTER 27 


Laborato 
wots APS ie IV-1, Electrified Objects, uses Plastic strips rubbed with 
Mea eas Ne aes ies, ay Anm characteristics of static charges. It 1 
у your students have had other с ili 
і ourses whi 
hem with the behavior of charged objects, the experiment may be D aoe 
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stration. Assigning this experiment to be done at home is probably the simplest way 
to get it done at the optimum time — before getting into Chapter 27. 


Experiment IV-2, Electrostatic Induction, familiarizes students with charge sepa- 
ration and conduction resulting from induction. Desirably, this experiment should be 
scheduled with Section 5. 

See the yellow pages for suggestions on these experiments. The discussion of 
experiments and demonstrations includes suggestions on handling static electricity 
experiments under conditions of high humidity. " 

Home, Desk and Lab Most of the problems for this chapter are qualitative. The 
most instructive problems are indicated by an asterisk(*). Those particularly suited 
for class discussion and those which are home projects are indicated. Answers to 


problems are given in the green pages. 
ПТ 00 i 22-- 


CONSEN AE 
а | 
Ta ИЕ 


Demonstrations If your schedule allows time, good demonstrations of electrostatic 
phenomena are desirable for this chapter. The presentation and discussion of demon- 
strations onthe work of this chapter should focus on the qualitative nature of the effects 
observed — the existence and movement of charges and the forces between charges. 
Quantitative work will come later. 4 

Suggestions for demonstrations аге given in the yellow pages, pages D-1 to D-10. 
The demonstrations with the electroscope and the cloud chamber are particularly 
recommended. Construction notes for demonstration and laboratory apparatus for 
this chapter are included in the yellow pages where appropriate. 

The PSSC laboratory film ‘‘Cloud Chamber”’ by Alexander Joseph of the Bronx 
Community College demonstrates how to build a simple cloud chamber similar to that 
described in the yellow pages. The film runs 6 minutes. 


Section 1— Attraction and Repulsion Between Electrified Objects 
Section 2— Electric Forces Between the Building Blocks of Matter 


PURPOSE 1. To show that there are two kinds of electric charge. 
2. To study qualitatively the forces that act between charged bodies. 
3. To show that the forces between charged bodies can be understood 
in terms of charged particles in atoms. 


EMPHASIS See suggestions on scheduling, page 27-2. Sections 1-6 make a reasonable 
single reading assignment which can be developed in 2-3 days of laboratory and dis- 
cussion, or demonstration and discussion, together with some problem discussion. 


DEVELOPMENT The ideas of these first two sections are entirely qualitative. They 
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bservations. Man 
st the development of a simple model from straightforward o y 
T E have found that a session which is a blend of laboratory work and discussion 
is an effective way to handle this kind of material. If you have time for experiment 
IV-1, do it before starting this section. 


MMENT The introductory paragraphs before Section 1 introduce the idea that 
Ы Кетер Toteni are of Fed ing This will be important later to an understand- 
ing of atomic structure. You may not want to emphasize the relatively huge magnitude 
of the electrical forces at this point, but you should do it sometime during the first 
two chapters. The first paragraph states that ‘‘Sometimes other forces appear which 
are enormously greater” (than gravitational forces). In our everyday (macroscopic) 
experience, we only occasionally notice examples where electrical forces are greater 
than gravitational ones. The reason for this is Simply that gravitational mass is the 
“charge” associated with gravitational force and, here on the earth, we are very near 
a huge ''gravitational charge", the earth itself. Thus the forces between ourselves 
and the earth are large. However, the gravitational attraction between ordinary-sized 
objects is trivial compared to the electric forces that can be developed between them. 
Even further, on a microscopic Scale, consider the forces between subatomic particles. 
If all the positive and negative charges in a pinhead could be shoved to opposite sides 


of the pinhead, the force of attraction between them would be about 1017 tons — truly 
enormous. The nearly exact equality of positive and negative charges in most matter 
makes these potentially tremendous forces seem quite small. Quantitative statements 
must be left for later, but the electrical forces must not be treated as if they were 
weak and relatively unimportant. 


* * * 


The text uses the traditional glass rod rubbed with silk to get a positive charge. 
Plastic rods are now easier to obtain than the traditional hard rubber, so the text 
uses them, rubbed with a piece of fur, as а source of negative charge. 


* * * 


Some student might ask why like charges don't attract and unlike ones repel. The 
only answer is that they don't. With gravitational forces, however, all masses attract. 
While no one has ever Seen a type of mass that repels, we sometimes speculate about 
the possibility of its existence. Presumably such ‘‘unlike’’ masses would be repelled 
by mass as we know it. Another possibility might be a kind of inconsistency, for 
example, A repels B; A repels C; but B attracts C. It happens that nature is kind in 


Section 3 — Insulators and Conductors 


PURPOSE To introduce the idea that electri 
ы талон сігіс charge flows readily in some materials, 


. b. The difference can be ascribed to th. 
move, and that in glass they are not. — с 20, that in metal, charges are free to 


€. Metal and similar 
are called indie materials are called conductors; glass and materials like it 


shown in Figure 27-4 of the text can be 
performed 
such as a paper tube, or a wood dowel can be adi 
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COMMENT The students have all they need from this section when they realize that 
charged particles are free to move in some materials, while in other materials they 


are not free to move. 
* * * 


(You will not want to go into the following in detail, but it may be worth mention- 
ing in passing. ) Like most categorical definitions, the classification of all materials 
into either conductors or non-conductors is an over-simplification. Metals are better 
conductors than anything else by many orders of magnitude. Some materials like 
polystyrene are such good insulators that they will hold a charge placed on them for 
months. 


Some materials, such as germanium and silicon (from which transistors are made), 
and copper oxide are much better conductors than plastics but much poorer than metals. 
They are often called semiconductors. Salt solutions are poor conductors, but many 
orders of magnitude better than plastics. Gases are sometimes nearly perfect insula- 
tors, and sometimes nearly as good conductors as metals, depending on the degree of 
jonization. 


Conductivities in amperes per volt-meter: 


6 
Silver 61.4 X 10 ) VIR 
Steel 5X10 
Carbon 2.8 X 10% a case by itself 
CuO 1073 semiconductor 
Bakelite 1) 
Glass 10722 
-16 plastics. 
Rubber 10 
Polystyrene "neu 
ж ж ж 


difficult. Semiconductors are even more complicated. Jonized solutions and gases 
are treated later. In general, class discussion of these mechanisms should not be 
undertaken at this time. The principal mechanisms are treated briefly in the last 
sections of this chapter (Sections 9, 11, 12). 


Section 4— Some Experiments With an Electroscope 
Section 5— Electrostatic Induction 
Section 6 — Improved Electroscopes and Electrometers 


PURPOSE 1. To introduce the electroscope as an instrument which can be used to 

detect the presence and sign of an electric charge. 

2. To introduce the idea that electric charge can be moved by induction 
as well as by direct contact. 
3. To show that induction phenomena can be understood in terms of the 
simple model of charged particles within atoms. 
4. To show how the electroscope can be refined to make it usable for 
accurate quantitative measurements. 


EMPHASIS The important new phenomenon to be understood in these sections is that 
of electrostatic induction. The techniques of electroscopes are quite simple and in- 
volve principles which have already been presented. 
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PMENT In addition to performing laboratory experiment IV-2, one of the 
аи to handle this material is to demonstrate various instances еу i : 
conduction and induction, and ask the students for a step-by-step analysis o ға ote s 
in terms of changes in the distribution of charges and the consequent eed other 
alternative is class discussion of such problems as numbers 7, 8, 16, and 17. 


harged body and a 
COMMENT The text points out that the attractive force between a c 

neutral conductor is somewhat larger than the force between a charged body and a 
neutral insulator. This is not important enough to warrant full class discussion, but 
in case it stimulates questions, here is the picture. 


(a) 


the charges are perfectly free to moye on the conductor, the negative charge that can 
build up on the end of the conductor nearest the positive charge is limited because 


fact, the negative charge on the end of the rod can never build up to a magnitude greater 
than the attracting positive charge. The charge induced on a conductor, then, is 
limited by other factors than how easily it can move in the conductor. 


Consider the insulator at (b), made up 
of neutral atoms (rather large!). Whena 
positive charge is placed near it as at (с), 
the negative charges in all the atoms are 
displaced ever so Slightly toward the posi- 
tive charge. 

The net result is a neutral region in the 

(b) 


center and a net negative charge at the end 
closest to the external positive charge, 


There is a net Positive charge at the Opposite 


the adjacent + and - charge pairs, omitting 
those closest to the ends, as in (d). Now 


the other, ag Occurs 
in the case оға conductor, 
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a conducting case can have no forces exerted on it by charges outside the case. This 
shielding is perfect if the case completely surrounds the charge, but it is very good 
even if rather large openings are left in the case. Even if charges are placed on the 
case the force on a charge inside remains zero. 


The text points out that perfect shielding depends on the inverse г? law presented 
in the next chapter. A proof of this is not difficult, but if it is developed, might be 
more appropriate in connection with Chapter 28 than at this point. A proof is given in 
Appendix 1 of this volume of the Guide. A proof is also given in the PSSC film, 
“Сошотар”в Law”. 


The second function of the metal case is to increase the reproducibility of measure- 
ments made with the electroscope. As long as charges from rubbed rods and combs 
are being detected, no great gain is made with a metal case. But if charges are to be 
placed on the electroscope with a battery, then there must be something to which each 
end of the battery can be connected. In principle, one battery lead could be connected 
to the electroscope and the other to the earth, but then the reading would vary with the 
distance of the leaves from the earth. The metal case provides a constant reference 
point to which the other end of the battery can be connected, thus making the readings 
reproducible. 


Section 7 — Batteries 
Section 8 — Electric Currents 


PURPOSE To introduce the battery as a device which will separate charges by chemical 
means. To point out that when the terminals of a battery are connected through an 
external circuit, the charge separation function of the battery results in an electric 
current, i.e. the flow of charge around the circuit. 


EMPHASIS See suggestions on scheduling, p 27-2. Very little classroom discussion 
is required, and little should be allowed. Extended discussion is almost sure to be a 
digression. қ 


COMMENT Since a battery is a very complicated device, it is probably not wise to 
attempt a detailed explanation of the mechanism by which it works. It should simply 
be explained as a device which transfers negative charge from its positive to its пера- 
tive terminal. (Actually positive charges may also be moving within the battery.) , 
The battery continues this transfer of charge until the repulsion between the accumu- 
lated charge on the terminals and any additional charge of the same sign, counteracts 
the chemical forces. Then the process stops. If some process, external to the 
battery, removes negative charge from one terminal and places it back on the other 
terminal, the battery will keep on transferring charge until it runs down. 


The students should be brought to understand that the battery does not produce charge. 
With 


It_simply moves it. At no time does the battery accumulate a net charge. 

batteries, the words ‘‘charge’’ and *discharge'' are unfortunate since they seem to 
imply the storing of charge within a battery. What is stored is chemical energy which 
can be used to do work, i.e. move charge even against the electric forces tending to 
recombine positive and negative charges. After the students have studied the next 
chapter it might be well to emphasize this point with the following: A typical 100 
ampere-hour automobile battery will transfer 100 X 60 Х 60 = 360,000 oulombs during 
one discharge. The force between two 360,000-coulomb charges plated a foot apart 


would be roughly 1019 tons. Surely that net “сһагве” was never in the battery. You 
wouldn’t dare comb your hair near it, or put two “charged” batteries anywhere near 


each other! 
* Ж ж 
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h case is a complicated 

ts wish to know how fast charges flow. Eac. 

E nist but a few order of magnitude statements can be P Ed 

charges usually move very slowly; drifting Tu a ERO en E а E 
entimeters per second or less (see Section 29- . " 

charge р themselves оп conductors very rapidly, а good en 4 mde 

estimate being with the speed of light. n passes vere pa gon We a аи 

from, say, а piece of fur, that amount of charge wou f 

evenly along the rod in the time it takes light to travel the length of m 554; es 

somewhat longer (perhaps 100 times as long), never less. Now the indiv: ees 

from the fur do not travel along the metal with this speed. One of the origina = rge a 

pushes a like charge in the metal which in turn pushes its neighbor so that the electric 

effect travels with a speed which approximates that of light. 


One way of clarifying this point is to present the example of an open stand pipe full 
of water, with a closed valve at its bottom end, as shown. 


water level 


———— 


97] water supply line 


When the valve is opened, water begins to overflow the top of the pipe. From the 
rate of overflow and size of pipe, we can calculate the speed of flow in the pipe: 


volume _ 
second — (808 of pipe) X (speed of flow). 


We may now ask the question, “Ноу long a time lapse is there between the instant 
that the faucet 18 opened and the instant when water overflows the ріре?” If the stand- 
pipe was initially empty, the answer is simple: 


valve 


length of pipe 


time lapse = speed of flow " 


A different answer is obtained if the pipe was initially full. There is a time lag 
between opening the valve and the beginning of the overflow. Th 
required for the pressure Openend. This time is 
determined essentially by the length of the pipe and the Speed of sound through water. 


(free electrons). Thus wh 
other charges flow out the other end НЕ Е Се In one 3 


“Section 9 — Conductivity of Gases; Ionizatio: 
Section 10 — The Cloud Chamber З 


Section 11 — Conductivity of Soluti 
Section 12 — Ele. d hisp 


ctrons in Metals 
Section 13 — Diodes, Electron Guns, 
Cathode-Ray Oscilloscopes 
PURPOSE To discuss briefly the mechanisms of charge transport (electric current) 
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in gases, liquids, and solids and to present briefly the evidence for these mechanisms. 
Тһе aim in presenting these sections is not to provide an encyclopedic coverage of 
electrical conduction but to make it clear that there are many ways in which electric 
charge can move in addition to conduction in metals, that there are various, charge 
carriers and conducting mechanisms, and to further familiarize students with the 
atomistic picture of electricity. 


EMPHASIS See suggestions on scheduling, page 27-2. These sections will stimulate 
as much discussion as you wish to devote to them, but keep an eye on your time 
schedule. Limiting your development to the material presented in the text will provide 
enough depth to prepare students for the material which is to come. Probably the 
most important material for future reference is the evidence presented in Section 12 
for charge transport in metals by relatively free electrons. 


CONTENT AND COMMENT The principal function of Sections 9, 11, and 12 is to back 
the earlier assertion that charge can be pictured in terms of subatomic particles. 
Sections 10 and 13 introduce some of the devices that will be employed later. 


In Section 9 the transport of charge in gases is discussed. This transport occurs 
only when the gas is ionized and this means that there are atoms or parts of molecules 


some of which are positive and some negative (these are the ions). Atomic structure 
will, or course, be much more thoroughly developed in later chapters. 


Section 10 is, in a sense, a footnote which indicates how the paths of charged 
particles in gases can be “вееп”. Тһе mechanism of a cloud chamber is not particu- 
larly important. The section is probably best handled as a kind of commentary 
accompanying a demonstration. If your laboratory equipment does not include a cloud 
chamber, perhaps some of your students will be interested in building a simple one as 
ап out-of-class activity. Instructions are on page D-4 of the yellow pages. These 
instructions are paralleled by a PSSC laboratory film on building a cloud chamber. 


Section 11 develops the idea that the carriers of current in liquids are also ions. 
It is pointed out that metals may be electroplated out of solution, verifying this idea. 
A background in chemistry would be helpful to the teacher in carrying on a class 
discussion about this material. We can hear the question: Why doesn’t sodium plate 
out of sodium chloride solution the way that copper plates out of copper sulphate 
solution? (A first suitable answer: Sodium metal reacts with the water as fast as it is 
formed to make hydrogen gas and sodium hydroxide, but copper metal doesn’t react 
with the water.) 


Section 12 develops a picture of conduction in metals as due to charged particles 
which are free to move internally. Thermionic emission shows that it is the negative 
particles that are free to move. The section introduces the idea that the negative 
particles, the electrons, are the same in all materials since the transfer of electrons 
from one metal to another does not alter the chemical composition of either metal. 


The devices introduced in Section 13 do not require extensive development, but 
should be understood at the level presented since they provide some of the basic 
mechanisms used in many of the experiments which are analyzed in later chapters. 
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Chapter 27— Some Qualitative Facts About Electricity 
For Home, Desk and Lab — Answers to Problems 


The following table classifies problems according to their estimated leyel of diffi- 
culty and the sections with which they are intended to be used. Those which are espe- 
cially suited to class discussion and those which are home projects are indicated. 
Problems which are particularly recommended are marked with an asterisk (*). 


SHORT ANSWERS 


1. 8) Wool is charged. 12. Current is proportional to the rate 
b) Test with electroscope. at which copper is deposited. 

2. Prevents spark when tanks are open 13. Decreases. Electrons repelled by 
by providing a conducting path for negative grid. 


charges that may exist. 
3. See discussion on page 27-12. 
4. 8) Charge flows through the metal 


14. a) 3nX 10720 newtons. 
b) 210^ particles. 


rod and the body. x -10 
b) Insulate rod from body. 15 2. (9H 53905440... nawtons. 
= =2x 
5. Home project. See discussion on BEP Se кта. 
page 27-13. 16. See discussion on page 27-21. 
6. See discussion on page 27-14. 17. See discussion on page 27-22. 


7. a) Center block is positive. 
End blocks are negative. 
b) Negative charges attracted to 
both ends. 


8. Home or class experiment. See 
discussion on page 27-15. 


9. See discussion on page 27-16. 


10. A home project. See discussion on 
page 27-16. 


11. a) Both positive and negative charges 


are discharged. 
b) Heating makes air conductive. 
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PROBLEM 1 Suppose that you have electrified a plastic rod 
by rubbing it with wool. 
(a) Do you expect the wool to become 
charged? 


(b) How could you find out if it does? 


troscope (Section 4) is 
blem is assigned and discussed before the elec 

Mi rcs ies (2) is appropriate. If the problem is handled after the electroscope 
is understood, solution (1) is also appropriate. 


f one sign are trans- 
When an object is charged by friction, electric charges o: 
mos ess one to a other of the rubbed objects. Thus one body is left with an excess, 


and the other object with a deficiency, of one kind of charge. If the plastic rod has be- 


come electrified by rubbing it with wool, then the wool has become electrified by rubbing 


2) An alternative procedure would be to put the plastic rod in an insulated sling hung 
on a light silk or plastic thread. The rod will be attracted to the wool, indicating the 
presence of a charge. 


PROBLEM 2 In filling e pegs tank of an airplane, the 
metal nozzle the hose is always carefully con- 


ollowed, and to describe how it accomplishes 
its purpose. 


tired wheels, they are 


usually concrete and/or 
asphalt, and are not necessarily good conductors to the earth. Therefore, in Spite of 
grounding chains, the plane and truck could remain charged. A Spark could jump when 
the metal nozzle was brought near the plane. The connection wi 


When the gasoline flows, it is possible for the stream of liquid to b 
by friction with the nozzle. The : tib 


charged gasoline would go into the p]. 
oppositely to the nozzle, Unless 2 good x ате. 
the plane and nozzle could reco; 
PROBLEM 3 (a) When you touch a metal Object like a door 


» you are likely to 
a IM and feel а definite ae We ER 


you are carryi А 
happen оп а humid day in the y this not 


a) If you are already char » you could charg, 
ing it. The electroscope y av Surry te She kind ee осии У аа 
You then discharge yourself by t 


: Р ground ог a grounded ob Р 
is being used ав а Storage device for the char ject. The electroscope 
Ope can be found in the following eia Ақ The nature of the charge 


—————W—— 
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Charge a plastic rod with wool. By the convention described in Section 1, this 
charge is negative. If, when the plastic rod is brought near the knob of the electroscope, 
the leaves diverge even more, the charge on the electroscope is the same as on the 
plastic. This is negative, so you were charged negatively. If the leaves collapse, the 
electroscope charge is the opposite of the charge on the plastic. In this case you were 
charged positively. 


If, instead of plastic and wool, glass and silk were used, the glass rod becomes 
positive, and the analysis above is reversed. : 


The build-up of charge can occur when a substance is well insulated from its 
surroundings. In humid weather an insulator may become a conductor through its sur- 
face dirt being hygroscopic and picking up moisture from the air. Thus, it becomes a 
quasi-conductor allowing the charge to leak away as fast as it builds up. Some auto- 
mobile ignition failures in damp weather are traceable to this cause. The insulating 
porcelain of the spark plugs accumulates a film of dirt which is a better conductor when 
damp than when dry. This allows an appreciable proportion of the spark to ‘‘leak’’ 
across the surface of the plug instead of discharging across the gap. 


b) When you are the bearer of a sizeable charge and touch a metal object, the 
transfer of charge is the spark. Because metal is a conductor, the charge can dis- 
tribute itself quickly throughout the conductor. 


When an insulator is touched, the charge is unable to flow through or over it. Hence, 
little charge can be transferred and there is no spark. 


c) Sometimes the insulator is not perfect and is really simply a very poor conductor. 
At the instant the wood is touched, the insulator does not accept charge fast enough to. 
cause a spark; yet the contact may last long enough to allow the charge to flow slowly 
away from you. When you subsequently touch the door handle there is no spark because 
there is no charge left on you to be transferred. : 


PROBLEM 4 (a) Why can't you electrify a metal rod by rub- 
bing it while holding it in your hand? 
(b) What could you do to electrify a metal 
rod? 


Both the human body and the metal rod conduct electricity. When you attempt to 
charge a metal rod by rubbing it with a piece of silk or wool, the charge flows along 
the rod through your hand and your body until it is very close to the silk or wool in 
your other hand. : 


If the metal rod were held with an insulating piece of plastic film, it could be 
charged. The flow of charge (current) through your body would be interrupted by the 


plastic insulator. 


PROBLEM 5 A short project: Charge a plastic coat hanger 
and suspend it by a light string. 
(a) Find out whether the charge is positive or 
negative. 
(b) What happens when you bring your finger 
near the charged hanger? 
(c) How do you explain your result in (b)? 
This experiment is a simple one for the student to perform. The questions are 
designed to clarify the nature of induced charges. 


a) The sign of the charge on the coat hanger can be determined in the same way as 
in Problem 3. Charge a piece of glass by rubbing it with silk and then bring it near 
the coat hanger. The charge on the glass is positive. If the coat hanger is repelled 
by the charged glass, then the coat hanger also carries a positive charge. One must 
use care because inductive effects may mask out the effect of the true charge. For 
example, suppose the total charge on the coat hanger is close to zero. Then the coat 


4” 
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і d negatively charged rods. If 
ill probably be attracted both to positively an : 
oe 5 ae Bor all one can conclude is that the charge is zero or small 


b) and с) When you bring your finger close to a charged coat hanger, = EN on the 
coat hanger will attract the opposite sign of charge toward it. Since Mad ж 24 E 
fair conductor, charge will flow in it and your finger will become oppositely = Е 
to the coat hanger. The rest of your body may then bear the same тем = = 
hanger. However your finger is nearer the hanger than other parts of your y so 
the hanger will be attracted toward your finger. 


Describe the steps you would follow to 
does us an of йолка AOA, by induction. 
(b) Using labeled sketches, describe the move- 
ment of negative electric particles during the 
charging process. 


The first step is to obtain a negatively charged object. If you rub a plastic rod 
with fur, the rod will become negative. 


When 2 negative object is brought near 
an electroscope, negative charge is repelled 
from the knob, leaving the knob positive. 
This negative charge is pushed toward the 
leaves of the electroscope causing them to 
diverge. If the negative object is now re- 
moved, the charges on the electroscope ге-. 
distribute evenly, and the leaves collapse. 


To prevent this recombination of the SS + + 
charges, we make the electroscope part * * 
ofa much larger conductor (usually a wire * * 
to the earth, or even “you” to the earth) by nix 


touching the knob. The negative charges 
get as far away from the negatively charged 
object as possible, consistent with other 
forces. That is, they flow down the wire to 
the earth. Students may wonder why the 


negative charges don't go to the leaves as earth 
before. There is Some tendency for them SSS 
to go to the leaves, but many more of them . > EN 
will go to the much larger earth. * 8 
The wire is removed — ог you take your мы 


finger off the knob- while the negative object 


is in place. The positive char; 
ges аге tr. 
and the negative object can be removed, M 


leaving the electroscope positively charged. m 
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PROBLEM 7 Three metal blocks in contact are resting on a 
plastic table top. You place two objects with 
strong positive charges, one at each end of the 
line of blocks, close to but not touching the 
blocks. You then poke the blocks apart with i 
an insulating (uncharged) rod, while the objects 
with strong positive charges are near by. Finally 
you remove the two positively charged objects. 

(a) What charge is now on each block? 

(b) Explain how the biocks acquired these 
charges by describing the motion of negative 
particles. 


3) As shown in the above diagrams, when the three blocks are separated, the 
two outer blocks will have negative charges and the middle block will have a positive 
charge. d 


b) The combination of three blocks in contact is presumed to be electrically neutral 
at the outset. The two positively charged bodies cause a redisiribution of charge. In 
metals, it is the negative charge that is free to wander, so the middie block ioses 
negative charge to the two outer blocks. Thus, when the blocks are separated, the 
middle one is left with a net positive charge. A return to the neutral distribution is 
prevented by the insulating properties of air and the table top. If the air is ionized 
or if the table top is slightly conducting, there would be a gradual drift back to neutrality. 


_ (Initially the forces due to the two positive charges do not cancel each other at all 
points, because the force due to each decreases with increasing distance. The exact 
relation, Coulomb’s law, is discussed in the next chapter.) 


PROBLEM 8 As a project you can make a device called an 
electrophorus. You will need an old phono- 
graph record and a metal plate somewhat 
smaller than the record. Attach an insulating 
handle at right angles to the plate. - A small 
aluminum pan (an empty frozen-pie container) 
with a candle stuck to it will do. 

Charge the record by rubbing it with wool. 
Place'the pan on the record and ground the pan 
momentarily with your finger. Then remove the 
pan and use it to charge an electroscope. What 
charge does the pan have? What charge does 
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the record have? To charge another pan in the 
same way, would you have to recharge the elec- 
trophorus? 


This is a good problem for class demonstration and discussion. 


The electrophorus is an elegant and simple device for charging a metal plate by 
induction. Die pounce of operations, (1) placing plate on charged record (2) momen- 
tarily touching plate (3) removing plate from record, is what is meant by ‘‘charging by 
induction", The negative charge on the record causes a physical separation of charge 
on the adjacent metal plate. Positive charge is predominantly on the side near the 
record. Negative charge is pushed away from the record to the opposite side of the 
plate. When you touch the plate in step (2) a further separation of charge is possible. 
Negative charge is pushed to the earth, and when the contact is broken, a net excess 
of positive charge remains on the plate. 


The usefulness of the electrophorus is not pointed out in the statement of the prob- 
lem. The device saves a great deal of rubbing because once the plastic record is 
charged it remains charged for a long time, and the aluminum plate can be recharged 
from it over and over again. Students may wonder why the plastic record does not lose 
its charge as the metal plate is repeatedly charged. In the first place the metal plate 
acquíted a positive charge while the plastic record is negatively charged, во the record 
is obviously not just sharing its charge with the plate. In the second place, the record 
is an insulator and has a rough surface. The roughness keeps the metal plate from 
touching any but a few high points of the record. These points lose their charge on 
contact, but the rest of the plastic surface keeps its charge because it is an excellent 
nsulator. 


In step (2), charge runs for a brief instant through you to ground. Even though you 
continue to maintain contact, no further charge runs off the plate. Itis only when you 
have done work by removing the charged plate from the plastic record in step (3) that 
the excess of charge onthe plate is made free to flow to other objects like the electro- 
Scope. Before step (3) is carried out, the excess of charge on the plate is held by the 
charge of opposite sign on the plastic. 


To charge another metal plate you would not have to recharge the plasti rd 
As pointed out above, the plastic record does not lose its саратан айды 
charging the metal plate. =" g саралады 


PROBLEM 9 Before the invention of the magnetic telegraph, 
numerous schemes were proposed for long- 
duae signaling over wires, using electric re- 
pulsion or attraction. Suggest a simple ari - 
ment for such соні о, рр 


This is an easy problem if all that is required is to make some kind of a plausible 


invention. The difficulty for the student 
would be in t: 
for the impractibility of such a scheme. This FEN e cie poi 
The basis for such a scheme is found 
3 in the sequence of pict 
pies is js e a m iin Neha gei the conducting Mes SE Ud жарға biker 
ipported on many gl 

like a telephone line. The sender is at A and gs xus зган a re b 

я sent by 


+ 
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moving the charged rod closer to the wire. They are received by noting that the charged 
ball swings away from the wire when the ‘‘sending’’ rod is close to the wire. А code 
consisting of ‘‘dots’’ and ‘‘dashes’”’ can be used. The distinction between “dots” and 
“dashes” can be the length of time that the sending rod remains close to the wire. 


The point that we have not yet discussed is the limitation on the length of the wire. 
As the wire is made longer and longer it will be found that larger and larger charges 
must be placed on the insulated rod at A in order to produce a detectable signal at B. 
In order to understand this, consider the distribution of charge along wires of various 


S wire 2; 
+ + -- + + + + 4 ӨЗ 
е---------------> 
+f f+. Өне ob 
A B 
wire 
жə” 
+f )* (= - + + + + +>. 
af ft Er жор 
г? 
А в 


lengths. If the charged rod carries a charge +Q, the induced negative charge at the 
end of the wire near the rod is nearly independent of the length of the wire. As the 
wire becomes longer, the net positive charge on the more distant parts of the wire will 
be distributed along the wire more sparsely. Because of this, the ''signal'" strength 
that is received will vary inversely with the length of the wire. A wire 1000 feet long 
will transmit a signal only about 1/1000 of that which would be received over a one 

foot length. Signals of this type are none too big even at one foot; as the distance is 
increased, they soon become prohibitively small. (You cannot arbitrarily increase 

the charge on the rod. There soon comes a point at which charge leaks off as fast as 
you can put it on.) The same kind of argument applies to a charge sharing method. If, 
instead of transmitting an induced signal, you try to charge and discharge the line, you 
find that the rate of charge transfer needed to transmit a series of signals is large com- 
pared to that required by the electromagnetic system of an ordinary telegraph circuit. 
There are other factors that we have neglected (the leakage at each pole insulator, 

for example). 


PROBLEM 10 A project: Doan experiment to find out whether 
Scotch tape will-discharge an electroscope. If 
you find some sign of conduction, try cutting the 
tape to half width, and repeat the test. Also try 
using twice the length. 


This is a straightforward experiment to demonstrate qualitatively the elementary 
properties of conducting material. : 

Fresh, sealed, Scotch cellophane tape may be non-conducting for this experiment, 
but if it is handled, the sticky side picks up enough moisture to become conducting. 
Slightly used masking or drafting tape will also conduct. There may be some problem 


in ensuring that the tape is uniformly conducting. One must choose a length such that it 
is possible to observe the time difference for the charge to leak through the narrow and 


the wide tape. 


The two basic ideas are these: (a) the conducjion is increased if the width of the strip 
is increased. (Two identical strips connected from the electroscope to ground will conduct 


M 
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away the charge twice as fast as will one strip.) (5b) ie ecrire ы сен = 
gth of the material is increased. (A strip twice as long 
m сосен the charge; it has twice the “‘resistance’’ to current flow.) 


i that the basic facts demon- 
ose of your students who are radio hams will recognize Ў 
utes here lead to the laws for computing the resistance of parallel and series connection 


of resistors. 


^ A project: (a) Charge an electroscope and 
па. e lighted match near the knob. What do 
you observe? Does it make any difference 
whether you have a positive or negative charge 
on the electroscope? 

(b) Hold a match far enough from the knob 
so the electroscope does not discharge. What 
happens when you fan the heated air very gently 
toward the knob? How do you explain this 
result? Is the discharge the diréct effect of heat- 

- ing the knob, or does heating make the air con- 
ducting? 


3) The gas just above a flame is rich in ions of both signs. These ions will exist 
for a short time before recombining to form electrically neutral units. The charged 
electroscope knob, whether charged positively or negatively, attracts the ions of 
opposite sign and these fons discharge the electroscope. The residual ions of the 
opposite sign go to the ground (or to the case of the electroscope). 


b) This experiment shows that, in part (a), the heating of the knob did not discharge 
the electroscope. The ions can be transported from the flame to the region near the 
knob, and they are still effective in discharging the electroscope. However, if too 
much time elapses, recombination of the oppositely charged ions may deplete the con- 
centration of ions to the point where the discharge rate becomes negligibly small. 


PROBLEM 12 We have seen that electric charge will flow 
through certain solutions, such as Copper sul- 
fate in water. In this case there is a deposit of 
copper built up on the negative electrode. Re- 
call the explanatioh given for this in Section 
27-11, and think how this process might be 
used as a current-measuring device. Be pre- 
pared to discuss your ideas in class. 


The solution to this problem involves the assumption that an ion of copper, in 
‘solution, always has the same charge. However, even without detailed knowledge about 
ion formation, it can be argued that, on the average, a certain mass of copper is as- 
sociated with a corresponding ionic charge. Since the number of individual ions in- 
volved is very large, deviations from the average value will be negligible. 


This relationship could be written: 


charge carried = constant X mass deposited. 
Then it follows that 


charge carried per second = constant X mass deposited per second 


Thus the electric current flowin durin; i 
to the rate of deposition of copper a the Pi a оаа роі 


р electrode. We could + 
an electrolytic cell as a current measuring device by putting it in an саев 


then measuring the mass of copper, M, depos 
» M, i 
electric current that was flowing can be iine MIT POUR IUe aL г. The 
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PROBLEM 13 Section 27-13 is concerned with a simple type of 
radio tube called a diode. A triode is similar, 
but it has a second cylinder of open wire mesh 
between the filament and the plate [Fig. 27-31 
(а)]. Suppose first that the wire mesh (or grid") 
is connected to the earth so that the grid remains 
uncharged. Then we connect a battery [Fig. 
27-31 (b)] so that there is a negative charge on 
the grid. Compare the currents in the "B" 
battery circuit in these two cases. 


This problem introduces the idea of a control grid to vary the current flow in à 
vacuum tube. 


If the transparency of the grid (the ratio of the area of openings to the area of solid 
wire) is high, then the “В” battery current should be little different from the current 


when no grid is there at all. 


If the grid is charged negatively, the “В” battery current will decrease. Charge 
is transported via the thermionic current of negative electrons. These electrons will 
be repelled by a negatively charged grid. If the grid is sufficiently negative, this ге- 
pulsion will overbalance the effect of the attractive force stemming from the positive 
plate. In this case, the “B” battery current will go to zero. For weaker grid charges, 
the electrons will be slowed down in their journey to the plate. This will result in a 
crowding-up effect in the space near the cathode. The negative **gpace-charge'' thus 
accumulated inhibits (through its repulsive force) the thermal emission of new electrons, 
resulting іп a reduced “В” battery current. 


PROBLEM 14 Suppose we have a large number of identical 
particles. Any two of them at 10 cm separation 
repel with a force of 3 x 10-1? newtons. 

(a) If one of them is at 10 cm from a group 
of n others, how strongly do you expect it to be 
repelled? 

(b) Suppose you measure the repulsion and 
find it is 6 X 10-5 newtons; how many particles 
were there in the group? 
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with 
i ‘negligible in comparison 

ions of the particles are neg : para 
10 д» PLUR. Vies ати an be considered to be collected at a Single po 

ст. 

from the one particle in question, 

(See Footnote) 


a) Therefore the force is n times the single force, or 


F=nx3x 19 19 newtons. 
Шо newtons. 
b НЕЕ-6х1076 newtons, then 
6 


F ES (PL x 104 icles. 
us 9^1 1g = 2 10* part 


3x10 3x10 


-10 
evenly distributed about the circumference) to 3n X 10 newtons (the particles 
clumped together on one side of the circle).] 


PROBLEM 15 Suppose we have a large number of positive and 


lance is the same, For example, the force be- 
tween any two of them at 10 cm is 3 x 10-10 
newtons, 

A single positive particle is 10 cm from a group 


containing P positive particles and M. negative 
particles, 


(See footnote) 


й Саве the forces al] lie along the line joining 
the group with the given particle. The ve 
algebraic addition. 


Note on Problems 14 and 15; 
Problems 14 


and 15 require, for their Solutions, the assumption that charge is a 
linearly additive quantity. This assumption is explicitly mentioned in t 


he second para- 
graph of Section 27-2. The question of its validity will not be thoroughly discussed until 
the next chapter. However, if а Student questions this point, his attitude of Cautious doubt 
should be encouraged rather than discouraged, і 


thout experimenta] proof. 
Hes e did you might point Out that in the 

з gnets, the net orce depends not only on t 

macucts but also оп their relative orientations. о imbar ot 
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The repulsive force is 3P X 10720 newtons. 


The attractive force is 3M X 19:59 newtons. 


The net repulsive force is (3 P - 3 M) х 10710 newtons. 
b) If P is less than M, the force is attractive. Ifthe net force is measured as 


6x 1076 newtons, then we һауе 


s(p- м) х10710- 6х1076, or 
р-м-2х104. 
This single measurement permits only а determination of the difference between 
P and M. We are unable to determine anything about the value of P or M separately. 


PROBLEM 16 We think the earth has a slight electric charge. 
How would you go about testing for it? 


The difficulty of this problem stems from the fact that the charge is slight. If one 
scaled up the static electricity experiments in which charged conductors bristle with 
dust and lint particles, or charged fur shows each hair standing up erect and distinct, 
then, given sufficient charge on the earth, one would expect to notice this same effect. 
Dry hay and straw would tend to stand instead of lie in the fields, dropped hairpins and 
needles or lengths of wire would tend to stand up instead of lying flat on the ground. 


Since the charge is ‘‘slight’’, then the effect is **slight'. Actually, none of the 
above effects is observed. Can we say that since no effect is observed, there is no 
charge on the earth? No. The only conclusion we can reach is that this class of ob- 
servations is too insensitive to detect whatever effect there might be. We can build 
more sensitive detectors. One possibility would be a needle mounted on a fine bearing 
so that it is free to rotate in a vertical plane. If the needle has been carefully balanced 
while inside a metallic box, no torque will act on it when it is taken out of the box un- 
less the earth has a charge. If the earth does have a charge, the needle will tend to 
line up vertically. One of the difficulties involved in the measurement of a small charge 
is that unless one uses extreme care it is easy to mask out the effect, or create a 
false effect larger than the true one. n: 


Here is another alternative. For this, we would like to have a piece of equipment 
which enables us to amplify whatever effect there may be. One method of doing this is 
to put two conductors in contact, one above the other, so that if the earth does have a 
charge, they will be charged by induction. Next, separate them and transport one of 
them to the interior of an open can. When а charged object is placed inside a closed 
conductor and contact is made, instead of charge sharing, all the charge originally on 
the inner conductor will flow to the outer one. Through repeating the experiment, the 
hollow conductor is caused to serve as a charge accumulator or amplifier. The figure 

"below may help clarify this method of detection. Our open can is not a perfect closed 
shell, but it will serve the purpose, and you can think of simple, convincing demon- 
strations that you can use in class. 
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In the following experiment changes or motions 
SOLEM IT of electric aes i An oblong horizontal ` 
conductor A (Fig. 27-32) is supported on an in- 
sulating stand 4. А conducting ball B hung on 
an insulating thread carries a strong negative 
charge. 4 is uncharged. 

(1) Bis then brought near A. 

(2) A wire then connects A to an enormous 
conducting object situated outside the laboratory 
(e.g. a wet oak tree). 

(3) The conducting wire is removed. 

(4) Bis taken away. 

(5) The conducting wire is again touched 
to A. 

(a) Suppose that only negative particles are 
movable in the conductors (and neither negative 
nor positive in insulators) and say what charges 
move where in each of the stages of the experi- 
ment described. 

(b) Now suppose the conductors are made of 
some material in which only positive particles 
can move (there are some, but they are Special), 
Repeat the explanation asked for in (a), in full 
detail. 

(c) Now suppose that the conductors have 
both positive and negative particles that move 
freely (which is what you would have if the con- 
ductors were blocks of insulator painted with 
brine). Repeat the explanation asked for in (a), 
in full detail, 


any given effect involving moving charges, the motions of one sign of cha: ld be 
the opposite of the motions of the other sign. 3E ы” 


The large conducting object can be considered to be the earth. We will both say 


and show in drawings where the charges move. 


The connection of A through W with the 
earth allows an even greater separation of 
the negative charge. Thus there is a momen- 
tary flow of negative charge through W to 
the earth. B is now attracted to A even 
more strongly. 


No further motion of charge occurs, but 
A has a deficiency of negative (or an excess 
of positive) charge. 


With B taken away, A remains positively 
charged. 


When W is connected to A, negative 
charge flows to A,neutralizing the bound 
positive charges, and resulting in a return 
to the uncharged state shown in the first 
figure. 


b) If the negative charges are bound, and the positive ones are free to move, the 
initial configuration is the same as in the first figure. 


The presence of B near A causes the 
positive charge on A to be attracted to positions 
as close as possible to B. B, being negatively 
charged, is attracted by the nearby posi- 
tive charge on A, so B is deflected 


The connection of A through W with the 
earth allows an even greater concentration 
of positive charge on A. There is a momen- 
tary flow of positive charge from the earth 
through W to A. Since there is now more 
net positive charge on A, B is attracted more 
strongly to A. 

No further motion of charge occurs but 


A has an excess of positive charge (or а 
deficiency of negative charge). 


B has been taken away. The charge on 
A is unchanged. ААА А: 
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When W is connected to A the positive 
charge on A, by self repulsion, runs off A. 
The flow of positive charge results in neutrali- 
zation of the bound negative charge, anda 
return to the uncharged state shown in the 
first figure. 


€) When both signs of charges are free to move, the initial configuration is again 
- the same as in the first figure. 


The presence of B near A causes the 
negative charge on A to be repelled, and 
the positive charge on A to be attracted to 
positions as close as possible to B. The 
negative charge on B 1s attracted by the 
nearby positive charge on A, so B is deflected. 


The connection of A through W with the 
earth allows greater Separation of the nega- 


charge, B is attracted more Strongly toward A. 


A 
Ridge У "i disconnected, no further tot 4 B 
motion of either sign of charge occurs, but y ШЕ 
А has a deficiency of negative and an excess - BEST. 
of positive charge, 
B has been taken away. A remains 
positively c f + + A 
+ + 
*T + + 


When W is connected to A the ne ti 
charge travels to A from'earth, S 


complete neutraliza to thi 
uncharged state shown in the first figure. 


geometry of each configur; 
motion on A.) 
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Chapter 28 — Coulomb’s Law and the Elementary Electric Charge 


Chapter 28 puts electrostatics on a quantitative footing. Through a discussion of 
the Coulomb experiment leading to Coulomb’s law and a discussion of charge sharing 
and the forces between charges, the idea of charge is made quantitative. The exis- 
tence of a natural unit of electric charge is established through analysis of a Millikan 
“oil drop” experiment. A large-scale version of this experiment then enables us to 
determine the electric force between two elementary charges. This is equivalent to 
determining k in Coulomb's law. This makes it possible to measure ordinary sized 
charges in terms of the number of elementary electric charges. Finally, the chapter 
discusses experiments leading to the determination of the number of elementary elec- 
tric charges on particles such as the electron, alpha particle and proton. Fields are 
introduced at a qualitative, descriptive level. The sections of this chapter may be 
grouped in four units. 


CHAPTER SUMMARY 


Sections 1-3 describe Coulomb's experiment showing that the force between two point 
charges varies directly as the product of the charges, and inversely as the square of 


the distance separating them, F = kQq/ ae Section 3 introduces the vector addition of 
forces from several charges and includes an introductory concept of the electric field 
around a group of charges as the pattern of forces on a movable charge at various 
points in space. 


Sections 4 and 5 describe the Millikan ‘‘oil drop’’ experiment in detail, showing the 
effects of the electrical force, the gravitational force and air friction on the motion of 
small charged particles. We find that small charged bodies in the electric microbalance 
move only at certain definite speeds which bear whole-number ratios to one another, 
never at intermediate speeds. Thus they are subject to electrical forces which are 
simple multiples of a smallest unit force. It follows that electric charge exists only in 
multiples of a naturally-occuring smallest unit of charge. This natural unit is called 
the elementary charge. ` 


Sections 6 and 7 show how the force between two elementary charges can be determined 
through a combination of a Coulomb experiment and a large-scale Millikan experiment. 
This provides the constant k in Coulomb's law. This constant is the force between two 
elementary charges at a separation of one meter. To place the electrical force in the 
natural scale of things, it is pointed out that the electrical force between two elementary 


charges is 1036 times greater than the gravitational force between two hydrogen atoms. 
Section 6 also points out that, when a battery is connected between two conducting plates, 
the strength of the electric force on a charge between the plates varies inversely with 
the separation of the plates and directly with the number of batteries connected in series. 


Sections 8 and 9 note that charge is conserved in nature, since any charge lost by one 


- body is gained by another. Experiments are described which demonstrate that the elec- 
tron carries a single elementary charge and the alpha particle two elementary charges. 


SCHEDULING CHAPTER 28 

The following table suggests possible schedules for this chapter, consistent with the 
schedules outlined in the volume summary section. Sections which may be abbreviated 
or omitted without loss in continuity are enclosed with brackets []. Experiments which 
are specifically intended to precede class discussion of related material are indicated 
by the superscript P. 
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seen an inverse-square relationship in the discussion of light intensity in Section 3. 
* * * 


Although methods of measurement are of secondary interest at this Stage, the text 


does note that the law of electric force is known to r 00000000 which is very accurate 
indeed — and students who are on their toes will see immediately that no such accuracy 
could come from a direct measurement of forces. A discussion of the method that is used 
to establish the value of the exponent is presented in Appendix 1, at the back of this 
volume of the Guide and is also demonstrated and explained in the film on Coulomb’s Law. 


* * * 


The next to last paragraph of the section probably will not require specific comment. 

It is included for logical reasons. In the Coulomb experiment we are not examining 
directly the force between individual electric particles but rather the force between 
bodies made up of particles. We infer that what we observe is attributable to the forces 

etween the particles. We assume, as it were, that the whole is no greater (or less) 
than the sum of its parts. This is the kind of paragraph that some students will say 
'"*Obvious"' to, often without understanding its logical significance. At least a few will 
appreciate this kind of detail. 


' QUIZ PROBLEMS See Guide for Section 3. 


Section 2 — The Electric Charge 
PURPOSE To establish quantitatively the relation between force and charge. The charge 
dependence and the Inverse-square distance relationship give the Coulomb force, F = ход 


г 
а Опе to two class periods should be enough for the first three Sections of this 


COMMENT To Say that a particular “сһагре” 

Бе” can be cut in half by charge sharin , pre- 
Supposes (һе idea of conservation of charge which is mentioned explicitly in Section & If 
» Symmetry tells us only 
eir sum is equal to the 
rical particles quite 


class with this unless they raise questions. isi. E 


DE 
reet note a ME tt rer aw te 
Ў ents’ un erstanding of charge sharing can 


by halving, then halving the "halves". An arrangement like 


also work; but not (0000) 


Classwork on Coul , 
problems as: omb's law is probably best handled by working through such 


Two charged metal balls A and B re 


3) Suppose we cut the charge 
We choose to divide the chase ? ГТ E 
on one ball is cut in half? (1/2 F) 


» and a tetrahedron will 
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b) What will be the force between the balls if the charge on both balls is cut to half 
its original value? (1/4F) 


c) With the charge on each ball reduced to half the original value, how much closer 
will the balls have to be moved to restore the original force ? (1/2 the distance) 


Problem 4 is a good discussion problem at this point. Problems 1, 2, 4, and 5 can 
be assigned. Problem 18 is a difficult problem, but a good one to give to see if students 
understand the ideas involved in measuring the exponent 2 in Coulomb's law by the in- 
direct method shown in the film *«Qoulomb's Law’’, and in Appendix 1 of this volume of 
the Guide. This problem will be very difficult unless you have shown the film or dis- 
cussed this topic. The problem is best used as a summary or review p em at the 
end of the chapter. 


Section 3 — Electric Force Fields 


PURPOSE «This section introduces the word field to describe the pattern of electric 
forces around various charge distributions. Electric fields will be studied quantitatively 
in Chapter 29. This section is intended simply to provide a feeling for the distribution 
through space of the force patterns around charged objects. 


CONTENT a. The word field is used to describe the pattorn of electric forces on а 
movable charge in a given region of space. 


b. Electric forces add vectorially. 
c. The electric field over a charged plane is uniform in magnitude and direction. 


d. Electric field patterns can be demonstrated graphically using small visible par- 
ticles such as grass seeds. 


e. Electric field lines are always at right angles to an electric conductor. 
f. The electric field between charged parallel metal plates is uniform. 


EMPHASIS This section is not the place to go into a definition of field as force per 
unit charge. This will come in Chapter 29. Here we want to get a feeling for the field 
idea — the three-dimensional space pattern of the relative magnitude and direction of 
electrical forces around different arrangements of charge. 


If you are rushed for time, this section, along w th the previous two can be adequately 
covered in two to three periods. In that case this section can be treated in a descriptive 
way. Your aim would be (simply) to show 

1) the general nature and patterns of fields, and 

2) the plausibility of the idea that the electric force on a charged particle placed 

between parallel charged metal plates is everywhere the same. 

On the other hand, if you have time for a more detailed treatment of electricity you can 
treat the vectorial addition of electric forces — a thing which may not come easily to 
your students — and some of the characteristics of field line patterns, their perpendicu- 
larity to conducting surfaces, etc. : 
COMMENT In this section the words electric field or electric force field are used to 
describe the pattern of forces on à movable charge in the region around some other 


charges which are thought of as fixed. The field is considered to exist in the space 
the absence of the movable or ‘‘test’’ charge. Some students 


vocabularly. In advanced work it is easier to describe the fields than the forces, and 
under certain circumstances (radio and light waves, described in Chapter 31) the fields 
get ‘‘shaken off’’ the charges, and seem to have an independent existence of their own. 
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These concepts аге so important in modern physics that it is regarded as important 
to introduce this vocabulary early, even though the course could be taught without the 


use of the term. 
* * * 
This section is too early a point to strive for an exact definition of field. Ina 
sense, the definition is getting built in as we go along. It was already started in the 
work on Coulomb's law (purposely without saying so). It will be carried further in the 
Millikan experiment, and so on. In Chapter 29 we formally consider fields. Here we 
seek simply a qualitative feeling for the general character of a field — a picture of the 
anisotropy in space of the electric forces, a pattern which shown the ways charged ob- 
jects will be pushed in the Space around other charged bodies. 
DEVELOPMENT The work ‘‘field’’ ig rather hard to introduce. At this point it is used 
to describe the “electrical condition” of Some region in space. Perhaps it is best intro- 
duced with a specific example: 


Suppose we have equal positive and hegative charges as shown below, and we ask 
what the force would be on a small positive charge placed at (а). Even without 


PNE 4 ERA Spat 
NS e Т 
NN ” E x ГА 
BRAND AES D oe РРА 
- 
песо во ЗЗА 
ее ъа 
ГА f \ Ы 53 ы 
eit е” dms 
A 4 , 


This pattern of forces is called 
pa the elect: 
field in the region of the Positive and epatis dase е dran rim 


us it is difficult to do more than is done in 


betwee; 
for experimenta] verification. ^ "Bed e 


you have treated 
Problem. Problem 


c р: Bi ti ment in the 
11 an be done now and rovides a good introduc on to the Millikan experi 


next two Bections. 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
be helpful. WORK 1f time permits, the Supplementary WOrk in Appendix 2 T 
ndix 2 may be 
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1) Three identical metal spheres һауе equal charges. When they are spaced 10cm 
apart along a straight line, the electric force on the left-hand one is 1075 newtons. 3 
a. In which direction? (Left.) 
b. What is the electric force on the right-hand charge? (1075 newtons to the right. ) 
c. What is the net electric force on the center one? (0.) 
Now two of the spheres are moved very close together and placed 10 cm from the third. 


d. What is the electric force on this third sphere? 
Ans: In the first configuration we know that the force on the left-hand charge is 


2 29 
cS from the center one and к-% from the right-hand one. Since 

10 20 

EU % 451075 
k +k =10 ', thenk 25x10. In the new configuration, the force is: 

2 2 2 5 
10 20 10 
2 
2 хк-9. = 8 х 107? newtons. 
10 : 


2) Two parallel metal plates are oppositely charged. A small point charge is placed 


midway between the plates and is found to experience an electric force of 2 X 1078 new- 
tons. What is the force on this same particle after it is moved so that it is twice as 
close to one plate as to the other? 


Ans: 2X 10 8 newtons. The force field between the two plates is uniform, 
i.e. the force is the same everywhere between them — except, of course, 
near the edges. 


3) Two equal point charges A and B, are spaced 1 ст apart. They repel each other 


with a force of 1078 newtons. A third equal charge, C, moves along the perpendicular 
bisector of the line joining A and B. Find the force on the third charge, C. 


a) When C is directly between A and B. 
b) When C is 1cm from both A and B. 
c) When C is 10 cm from both A and B. 


Ans: a. When C is directly between A and B, the forces cancel and the net force 
is zero. k 

b. When C is 1cm from A and B, the force of both A and B on C is 10 B new- 
tons. However, only the component along the perpendicular bisector of the line 


- -6 
joining A and B is effective, and the net force is 2 X 10 p X cos 30°= УЗ X10 
newtons. 


Vector sum 
= 35x10 nt 


c. When the third charge is 10cm away from each of the other two, the forces 


are less than in (b) by a factor of 100 (inverse square), or 107% newtons each. 
The angles are so small that the cosines of the angles are nearly 1 and the net 


force is 2 X 1078 newtons. 
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-8 
(If the angles are taken into account the answer is 1.998 X 10 — newtons.) 
be expected to 
4) (This problem is probably as hard as any which a student should 
"n p this level.) Two identical metal spheres carry equal positive charges so that 


they repel each other with a force of 10 B newtons when they are placed a certain dis- 
tance apart. A third identical but uncharged sphere is touched first to the one on the 
left and then to the one on the right and then is placed midway between the first two. 
What is the electrical force on this third sphere? 


Ans: Suppose that the charge on each is Q and that the distance apart is a. We 
2 
have then that 1075- к9;. After touching the one on the left, the third sphere 
a 
has a charge of Q/2 and the one on the left has Q/2. When the third sphere is 


touched to the one on the right there is a-charge Q+ Q/2 = 3/2 Q to be shared 
equally — 3/4Q each. The final arrangement is then: 


2) a/2 Macc 


It i8 worth noting that the total charge is still 2Q às it must be. There is now a 
force to the right of 


and a force to the left of 
3Q x (3 ) 
Е.ы-К 
left 
e (г) 
2 
-ах3х3,6% 
4 4 а2 


9 = 
Figs 20 Я newtons. 


a 9 3 -5 - 
е net force is thus 45 X10 "nt ог? х10 ы 
right since the presence of t 


of them Somewhat. If the 


newtons to the left. This 


he third charge affects the 
Spheres are Small the effect 


answer is not exactly 
charge sharing of two 
is negligible. 
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On the grounds of distance, halving the distance increased the force by 4. 
3/8 X 4 = 12/8. of original force to the right. 

The force to the left: 
On the grounds of charge, is decreased 3/4 X 3/4 = 9/16 or original force. 
On the grounds of distance, halving the distance increased the force by 4. 
9/16 X 4 = 36/16 of original force to the left. 
36/16 - 12/8 - 3/4. 


3/4 1079) to the left is the required force. 


Section 4— Measuring Small Electrical Forces 


PURPOSE Sections 4 and 5 describe a Millikan experiment, Showing that electric charge 
comes in fundamental natural units. Section 4 discussesthe design and calibration of 

the apparatus. The section is introductory in the sense that it lays the foundation for the 
Millikan experiment. However, the apparatus and technique are 80 elegant that they are 
of interest in their own right as an example of experimental design. 


CONTENT This section develops the idea that a small sphere driven in air by a constant 
force has a constant velocity which is directly proportional to the driving force. Since 
the electric part of the driving force is proportional to the electric charge, we can com- 
pare electric charges by observing the velocities with which a standard sphere is driven. 
Knowing the weight of the sphere and observing its velocity under the driving force of 
gravity makes possible the calibration of the apparatus in familiar force units. 


The process of calibration also experimentally confirms that the electric force on a 
charged object between two charged plates is the same at all points, and is directly pro- 
portional to the number of batteries (later voltage) across the plates. 


EMPHASIS Since this material develops a tool for the Millikan experiment, it should be 
developed as an introduction to the next section. However the power and beauty of the 
elementary charge experiment of the following section will not be realized unless this 
simple material is thoroughly understood. The facts presented on the configuration of 
electric forces between parallel plates should not be emphasized ав they are an aside 

to the central argument. They should be mentioned as they will be useful in Sections 6 
and 7 and later chapters. Not more than one period should be spent on this section. 


DEVELOPMENT The film «The Millikan Experiment’? provides an excellent treatment 
of this material as well as that of the next section. Many teachers will find that the 
requirement for class discussion of Sections 4 and 5 will be sharply reduced by using 
this film shortly after students have studied the material. The advantage of using the 
Millikan film at this point in the development can hardly be stated strongly enough. By 
combining visual observation with clear exposition, the film makes it possible to put 
across a technically intricate, but conceptually simple, group of ideas in a remarkably 
short time. 


COMMENT Basically the electric force is not vital to the material of the first part of 
this section. The whole point is to prove that the velocity of a small sphere moving 
through air is proportional to the driving force acting on it. The physics involved is 


really hydrodynamics rather than electricity. The electrical force is 
tripling the force. Of course the use of the electric force 


his experiment. The viscous drag of the air опа sphere moving through it is 
бт krv where г is the radius of the sphere, v is its velocity, and k is the viscosity of 
the air. It is this drag force which palances the gravitational and electrical forces 80 
as to produce uniform velocity. 

* * * 
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dynamics involved in the motion of the plastic 
rds for describing the forces that act on a 
en it is moving at constant velocity. Con- 
The gravitational force acts 


A word of warning with regard to the 
spheres; Be careful in your choice of the wo: 
sphere; the net force on the sphere is zero whi 
sider a sphere moving upward with constant speed, Vo 


downward and has a magnitude F g The electrical force acts upward and has a magni- 

tude Еу. It is then tempting to say that there is a net force acting on the sphere, the net 
e 

force being given by (Fey up - (Fy) Eur. This is not true. The net force acting on any 


object which is moving with constant speed is zero. To calculate the true net force, one 
must into account, besides the gravitational and electrical forces, the retarding 
force of the air resistance: (Fey) up - (e gown! - (EE dawn = 0. It may then be use- 
ful to use the term ''driving force'' to indicate the resultant of gravitational and electrical 
forces. The net force will be zero. 

* * * 


The figures on page 473 can be used as a basis for questioning to determine whether 
students understand the logic of the section. 


The fact that connecting two batteries in series to the plates produces twice the 
electrical force of one battery cannot be derived at this stage as a consequence of other 
knowledge. It is directly demonstrated experimentally and is easy to believe. 


DEVELOPMENT The ideas in this section are simple. They are understood when stu- 
dents can answer the following kinds of questions: 


A steel marble will drop through syrup at a constant speed (why constant?) of 10cm 
per second. How fast will a glass marble fall if it is of the same size but half the weight? 
Ans: Half as fast — though bright students should probably see that the buoyant force of 
the syrup should be taken into account, just as the text mentions that the buoyant force of 
air must be considered for extreme accuracy in the plastic sphere case. 


If the steel marble is pulled upward, by a string, with a force 
Я > equal to its weight, how 
fast will it move? Ans: Zero speed. The driving force is zero; if the ball had me 
moving, the viscous force would immediately stop it. 


If the string pulls up with a force twice as great as the weight, how fast does the 


marble go? Ans: The driving force is an 
quently the marble moves up at 10 cm per ed мағы E 


appreciation of this beautifully Simple, х 
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COMMENT Students should not be allowed to get so involved in the descriptive material 
of this section that they lose sight of what the experiment shows. Some of your students 
may have heard the Millikan oil drop experiment described as an experiment to measure 
the charge on the electron. That is the way it is usually described. It is not to be 
thought of in that way here. This experiment shows that in a particular electric field, 

a particular plastic ball shows changes in velocity and hence, changes in the force on it. 
These changes in force come in small integral multiples. Since the force is proportional 
to the charge on the ball, the conclusion is that the charge cannot have just any value, 

. but must be subject only to discrete changes which are integral multiples of a fundamental 
charge unit. In our development we have not set up the coulomb, so we need not measure 
our elementary charge in terms of any existing unit. Instead, we adopt this elementary 
charge as our fundamental unit charge. 

DEVELOPMENT In interpreting Table 2, there are two points of view that might be 
taken. The textbook develops the idea by looking at the effect of the charge that has been 
added or removed from the sphere after balance. This will probably be the simplest and 
most direct way for most students. Occasionally a student is helped by looking at the 
interpretation a bit differently: by considering all the charges on the sphere in each case. 
For example the first entry indicates a fall of 0.54 mm in 10.6 sec. This corresponds to 


a force of -1.51 X 10 14 newtons as in the table. But since gravity provided -2.80x19 ^ 
newtons then the electric force alone was *1.29 X 16714 newtons. The second entry shows 
the electric forces to be +4.20 X 10714 newtons, etc. In either case, the important thing 


is that all the electric forces are very close to small multiples of 1.40 X 10714 newtons. 


You should be sure to point out that the number 1.40 X 10 44 newtons is not essential; 
balancing a plastic sphere of different size would have given a different value. The small 
multiple is the important thing which shows up every time. Furthermore, the 3 to 2 ratio 
between the forces (1.4 X 10714 newtons/elem chg and 0.9 X 10714 newtons/elem chg) 
needed to balance when there are 2 and 3 elementary charges on the sphere respectively, 
provides an essential check that the elementary charge is invariant. 

Some students will be sure to worry about 1.29 not being 1.40. Table 2 carries experi- 
mental error. The shaded areas in Figure 28-24 show the regions of experimental error. 
It might also help to plot the data of Table 2 in the following way (each short segment rep- 
resents one measurement): 


-2 -1 0 1 2 3 e 5 6 T 8 
Electric force in units of 10 ^ newtons 
COMMENT Millikan, who had no plastic spheres, was faced with a much more formidable 
task than the authors of the text. He used small oil droplets whose size was unknown. If 
3 

a drop is made of oil of density d and has a radius a it has a mass $ra d and gravity exerts 
a force on it of $a ag. If it falls with a velocity v the retarding force on itis, from 
hydrodynamic considerations, 67kav where k is the viscosity of the air. Then if the drop 
falls with a constant velocity v 

4 

3 


Measuring the velocity of fall allows a calculation of a, the radius of the drop. 
The experiment proceeds from this point on in a way very like that described in the text. 


A fine first hand account of Millikan’s experiments is given in his book, listed under 
“Further Reading” on page 483. Some of your more enterprising students might be 
interested. 


таЗ4р- 6Tkav. 
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DEVELOPMENT It will be wise to take a little time to emphasize the generality of the 


conclusions drawn from the Millikan experiment (the last three paragraphs in this section). 


* * * 


oblem 10 provides another set of data for students to analyze and should certainly 
be aise ел айын 8, 9 and 12 refer to different aspects of the Millikan experiment 
or Section 4, and can be assigned at this stage. Problem 11 could have been worked 
with the material of Section 3, but has a bearing on the Millikan experiment. Problem 
14 has one rather interesting aspect. In the film on the Millikan experiment, a peck of 
batteries is shown equipped with a ‘‘selector’’ for picking out a certain ‘‘number’’ of 
batteries. It would have been the purest good luck if exactly three batteries had balanced 
the gravitational force. The ''selector'' is actually a potentiometer as described in 
this problem. You need not worry about the validity of the three battery concept used 
here and in later sections, since the spacing of the plates in the film and in the experi- 
ment described in this chapter was set so as to be right for three batteries. The nar- 
rator in the film says that “‘almost three'' batteries were selected. The potentiometer 
therefore allowed а fine control on the ‘‘number”’ of batteries used. 


QUIZ PROBLEMS 


1) In a certain Millikan experiment a plastic sphere is held motionless between charged 
plates by the electric force when 3 batteries are connected across the plates. When ex- 
posed to X-rays, the sphere starts to fall and it is found that 5 batteries must now be used 


to counteract the force of gravity. What is the smallest number of elementary charges 
that could have been on the sphere to begin with? Ans: 5. 


Solution: Since the electric force is proportional to the number of batteries, and the 


number of charges on the sphere, with 3 batteries the electric force that i to 
gravitational force is dme 


3 сау = mg, 

where c is a constant of proportionality and q is the 

Wid kettle р ртор ty q number of charges on the sphere. 
5 cq, = mg. 


Therefore, assuming that there is no change in mass with change in charge, 


3eq, = 5eq,, and 


№ 


Thus 5 charges ів the Smallest number possible in the case o 


ee A 
and the original field is restored, ае alesis field; X-rays are applied; 


velit te ЕЕ Ba mm in 9 seconds. The procedure 
Time to fall 1 mm with no fi B 
With the standard field тт ри 

1) does not fall or rise 

2) falls 1mm in 9.00 seconds 

3) rises 1mm in 3.00 seconds 

4) rises 1mm in 9.00 Seconds 

5) falls 1 mm in 2,25 Seconds. 


8) What was the probable initia] charge on the Sphere? 
b) What was the probable last charge on the Sphere? 


f no motion with 3 batteries. 
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Ans: a. 3. b. -1. Of course we were not given enough data to tell whether the 
answer should be +3, -1 ог -3, +1. We do know that the sign is different in parts (a) 
and (b). Of course the answers could be 6 and -2, but considering the other values found, 
this is not likely. 


Section 6— A Large Electrical Balance 


PURPOSE Sections 6 and 7 show how the constant of proportionality in Coulomb’s law 
can be measured. Section 6 describes the experimental arrangement for this measure- 
ment. 


EMPHASIS Sections 6 and 7 should be discussed together. If you are hard pressed for 
time you might treat these sections as a reading assignment — making certain, however, 
that students learn the one or two simple facts about forces on charges between parallel 
plates and know where to find the value for the constant in Coulomb’s law. If you use the 
film ‘‘Coulomb’s Force Constant’’ you should be able to cover these two sections in a 
single period. 


DEVELOPMENT For the discussion of the large scale micro-microbalance see the 
next section. 


This section extends two ideas on electric forces between parallel plates: how they 
change with the area of the plates (they don’t), and how they change with separation of 
the plates (inversely as the separation for the same battery applied). It might be well 
to ask students to summarize what they know about electric forces on charged objects 
between metal plates. They should come up with a statement something like the following: 


The electric force on a charged object placed between two parallel metal plates is: 


1) independent of the position of the object between the plates, i.e. the same 
everywhere (as long as the plates are large, and if the image forces are negligible). 


2) independent of the area of the plates as long as the plates are large compared 
to their separation. : 


3) inversely proportional to the separation between the plates for the same 
battery applied. í 


4) directly proportional to the number of batteries connected in series between 
the plates (later this will be defined as proportional to the voltage across 
the plates). 7 


5) directly proportional to the charge on the object. 


Students should not be left with the idea that any of this is proved logically. The 
best we can do is state the facts and verify them by observing charges between plates. 
You can tell your students that all these statements can be proved, though the develop- 
ment is too long for the present text and properly involves the use of calculus or dif- 
ferential equations. At this point it will be well to leave the proportionality of force 
between the plates and the number of batteries as simply experimentally demonstrable, 
and not go ahead to the addition of voltages. 


COMMENT АП the statements made about forces on charges between parallel metal 
plates apply only to the case where the battery is kept connected. Consider the case given 
in the text. A battery is connected between two metal plates, resulting in a force being 
exerted on a test charge placed between them. The distance between the plates is 
doubled, the battery remaining connected. The force on the test charge is halved. The 
charge which is now on the plates has decreased to half its former value. As the plates 
were moved apart, charge actually flowed back through the battery. 
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then moved 
On the other hand, if the battery is disconnected and the plates are 

apart, the force on the test charge remains unchanged. In this case the charges on 
the plates had no place to go and hence remained the same. 


QUIZ PROBLEM 

A plastic sphere is placed between two metal plates 1 ст apart, with no battery con- 
nected. The sphere falls 1mm іп 10 seconds. A battery is connected, and the sphere 
1s found to move up 1 mm in 20 seconds. 

8) With the battery connected, how far apart should the plates be in order to hold 

the charge motionless? 

b) With the plates at the new distance how many batteries must be connected to 

make the charge rise 1mm in 10 seconds? 

c) If the connection of this last set of batteries is reversed, how fast will the 

Sphere fall? 

Ans: Let the weight of the sphere be W. In part (8) the driving force is 1/2 W 
upward, so the electrical force is 3/2 W up. To balance gravity the upward force 
should be equal to W. Thus it must be reduced to 2/3 its initial value. It follows that 
the plates must be 3/2 as far apart, i.e. 1.5cm. 

The driving force required in part (b) is W up, or an electrical force of 2W up. 
Thus 2 batteries are needed. 


For part (c), if the batteries are reversed the driving force is 3W down. With 
this force the sphere will drop 1mm in 3.33 seconds. 


Section 7 — The Constant in Coulomb's Law; 
the Force Between Elementary Charges 


PURPO! 
ras а m describes a method for establishing the constant of proportion- 


EMPHASIS It is highly important to understand th 
e strategy of the experiment. Th 
details are Secondary. If you are pressed for time you may treat i bend the оньс 


the details of how it can be done | The f 
3 ilm ‘‘Coulomb’ 
remainder of a single period for discussion, should dee 


text. 


2) We scale up the experiment, multiplying both the 


of batteries by 100, so that the force r elemen 


1 
нн Plate separation and the number 


charge is the Same as before (and 
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3) We place one of two large identically-charged spheres between the charged plates 
and use a spring balance to measure the electrical force exerted. This force divided by 
the force per elementary charge gives us the number of elementary charges on the sphere. 


4) We measure the force of repulsion between the two identically-charged spheres at 
a given distance. We can then solve for k in 


512. 


P EGLI: 
r 


Students should see that k, 2.3 X 10 eo is the measure in newtons of the force between two 
elementary charges at a distance of one meter. It will be important to place this force in 
scale by showing how large it is compared to gravitational force between small particles 
at comparable distances. 


The film ‘‘Coulomb’s Force Constant’’ shows the type of experiment described in 
the text. Discussion of this experiment can be materially shortened through the use of 
this film. 


COMMENT Notice the difference in development used in this text and that usually en- 


countered. Most books define an electrostatic unit of charge to be that charge, q, which, 
when placed 1 cm from an identical charge, exerts а repulsive force of 1 dyne 1075 


newtons). That is, Coulomb’s law is written F = 414; pe. (The constant k is thus set 
equal to one.) Then the charge on the electron, the elementary charge, must be 


measured as some fraction of an electrostatic unit (4.8 X 02105; Other books define a 
unit of charge called a coulomb in terms of magnetic forces on currents. Since the unit 
of charge is found in some other way, the constant k must be measured. Also the charge 


on the electron must be measured (1.602 X 19 1? coulombs). 


Our book adopts the idea that nature supplies a natural unit of charge and that we 
must measure the factor k thus defined by Coulomb's law. In this scheme there is no 
such thing as ‘‘measuring the charge on the electron". This section describes a means 
of measuring k. For the purposes of atomic physics, this scheme is superior both con- 
ceptually and practically. For the use in electrical engineering the charge unit is in- 
conveniently small. , 


It is probably best to tell students that the scheme for measuring k as described in 
this section is not one that is actually used. As the movie shows, this experiment is 
possible, but much more accurate methods exist. The actual methods involve a whole 
series of very indirect measurements which would be impossible to describe at this 
level. This is in contrast to the Millikan experiment which, at least when it was first 
performed, was the best method for determining the charge on the electron in terms of 
the previously defined electrostatic units of charge. 

* * * 


In the problems at the end of the chapter, there is only one problem for which k is 
needed. This is Problem 17, where the material of Section 9 is needed as well. Prob- 
lem 16 shows a plausible way for measuring the force on a large charge between two 
metal plates. Problem 13, 14, 15 and 19 are appropriate. Problem 15 is useful for 
discussing the small fraction of the molecules in macroscopic charged bodies that have 
changed their charge. 


An intesting type of problem is to consider the force of attraction between a proton 
and an electron at a distance of 0.5 X 10720 meters, which is their separation іп а 
hydrogen atom. The answer is 1077 newtons. This is quite a tremendous force compared 


to that on the plastic sphere in the Millikan experiment (greater by a factor of about 107). 
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‘Section 8 — Conservation of Charge 


PURPOSE To state the conservation of charge. 


EMPHASIS Descriptive reading. At this point, conservation of charge should seem 
fairly obvious. It can be passed with little more than noting it. 


COMMENT The material of this section can easily involve you in rather deep discussion 
of pair creation and other related subjects. Don't get into that unless you are competent 
to get out! 


The text states that sometimes a neutron turns into a proton and an electron (a 
neutrino is given off too). A rather common statement in high school texts is that a 
neutron is made of a proton and an electron. This last statement is not correct accord- 


ing to present day ideas. 
* * * 


The basic notion of a conservation law is probably very easily accepted by the majority 
of high school students. They have an intuitive feeling for the conservation of objects 
Which can be exploited here. The nomenclature “‘plus’’ and ‘‘minus’’ makes the idea of 
pair creation less distasteful. 


Section 9 — The Electric Charge of Electrons and 
Other Particles of Matter 


PURPOSE This section indicates how thi 
he desert charge carried by elementary particles can 


EMPHASIS Descriptive material. Can be covered as part of a reading assignment. 
CONTENT a. The electron carries a negative charge of one elementary unit. 
b. The alpha particle carries a charge of +2 elementary units. 


с. АП “elementary”? particles known today have a charge of +1, 


charges. -1, or 0 elementary 


17 is useful here, both for home assignment and for 


| 
| 
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Chapter 28 — Coulomb's Law and the Elementary Electric Charge 
For Home, Desk and Іар – Answers to Problems 


The following table classifies problems according to their estimated level of diffi- 
culty and the sections with which they are intended to be used. Those which are espe- 
cially suited to class discussion are indicated. Problems which are particulary recom- 
mended are marked with an asterisk (*). 


Some problems, such as numbers 5 and 11, could be solved on the basis of knowledge 
gained from earlier sections than those with which they are classified below. They are 
listed as they are because of their contribution to the ideas of the section with which they 


are classified. 


Summa 
* Probiem 9 can be handled with only the results of Section 4. The others listed for 
Sections 4 and 5 will be easier after students have studied Section 5. 


SHORT ANSWERS 


- FG. 
1. a) 1.0 X 10 ? newtons. ШІ, qe rd B 
b) No. b) See detailed discussion on page 28-2 
5 


2. a) 1.2 X 10" newtons. 


-23 
b) 9х 1076 newtons to the left. 8. a) 5X10 grams. 


d b 2x19! 
3. a) 3X10  newtons. -14 
-6 9. а) 7T.0X 10 14 newtons, up. 

b) 5X10 'newtons, b) 1.4Х10777 newtons, down. 


37° toward the right from the line CB. 
10. a) See detailed discussion on page 28-21 
4. 8) 1.5X 1075 newtons. b) Six 90-volt batteries. 

c) One elem. charge. 


b) 2.0 X 10^? newtons to the left. y 
7 11. a) 5.0Х10 7 newtons. 
5. ai PST r b) 2.5 X 10^? newtons. 
F 1 с) 5.0 х 1075 newtons; 
py 2 adt -5 
) mg f° 2.5 X10 ` newtons. 4 
c) Increases by factor 8. 19 "41mm in 10:6 sec; 


8. See detailed discussion on page 28-22. 


В —— 
— 
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13. а) 2Х1074 newtons. 17. а) 5.4X it^ newtons. 
ја tons. 
b) 6X107* newtons. b) =з : Wi newto | 
14. a) Tap one-third. c) 4. 


b) Tap two-thirds. 


d) 92х 10728 newtons; 
c) Tap one-half. 


70 


2.2X10 ' newtons. 
15. a) Three Бове electric particles. e) Unchanged. 


b) 1.02 x10". 18. See detailed discussion on page 28-31. = 
10 


е уто 19. а) 1 negative elementary charge. 
16. a) 44X 1074 newtons. b) Electrons. 


b) 1.5% 1019 elementary charges. 


COMMENTS AND SOLUTIONS 


PROBLEM 1 Two electrified objects A and B are separated 


0.03 meters, and repel each other with a force of 
4.0 X 10-* newtons. 


(a) If we move body А an additional 0.03 
meters away, what is the electric force now? 
(b) Does it make any difference which body 
we move? Explain, 
a) The force between two char 
Separation) varies according to 
between the two charged bodies 


ged bodies (if their size is small compared to their 
the inverse square of the distance. As the distance 
is changed from 0.03 m to 0.06 meter, the force will 


2 
change by a factor of (ЕЗ) = i The force is therefore reduced from 4.0 x 1075 


newtons to i X 4.0 X 10-5 newtons = 1.0 x 1075 newtons. 
LÁ newtons. 


b) Since the force depends only on the distan 
on the relative position, it does not matter whi 
PROBLEM 2 


ce between the electrified objects, i.e. 
ch object is moved. 


Three equally charged Objects are located as 
shown in Fig. 28-29. The electric force exerted 
by A on Bis 30 x 10-* newton, 

(a) What electric Го; 


е гсе does С exert upon 8? 
(b) What is the net electric force on B? 


C on B must be four times that of A on B; = b 
dua n B; Fac 4X3.0 X10 


b) Assuming that the three c 
forces are both repulsive. Th 


"E -5 
newtons = 1.2 x 10 


harges are of identical 


Sign as well 
e force of A on B is give vs = та 


agnitude, the 


n as 3.0 X 10-6 newtons to the 
right. Fram (a), the force of Con В is 12 x 199 newtons to the left 
: f -6 сі z 
ат 12X10 - 3x 108 = 9 x 4576, 


——_Lewtons to the left. 
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PROBLEM 3 


Suppose that we place three 11:11 charged spheres, 
with equal charges on them, as shown in Fig. 28- 
30. A and C are fixed in position and B can 
move. Cexerts a force of 4 X 107° newtons оп B. 
(a) What force does A exert оп B? 
(b) What is the net force оп B? 


a) Since Coulomb's law states that the force is inversely proportional to the square 
of the distance, then 


Y 
1, em 
6 ^T з 6 6 
= 26 - 
= x =— х4 х = 

But Fac 4X10  newtons, so FiB 4 4X10 3X10  newtons. 

b) Since the two forces acting on B are perpendicular, the magnitude of the net force 
will be: Ў 

62 "c Ts 3x10 9 
F ,-4(4X10?) «(3X10 ^) =5X10 ” newtons. 
net аа шы Ec 

The direction of the net force is given by 454026 net 
the following vector sum: 5 x 1078 
PROBLEM 4 | Two equally charged identical conducting spheres 


A and B repel each other with a force of 2.0 
X 10-*newtons. (Fig. 28-31 a.) Another identi- 
cal uncharged sphere C is touched to A (Fig. 28- 
31 b) and then moved over right next to B(Fig. 28- 
31 с). 

(a) What is the electric force оп A now? 

(b) What is the net electric force on C (after 
having touched A) when it is halfway between A 
and B? 


This is a basic problem which touches 
essentially on all the points covered in this 
chapter about macroscopic charges and their 
interactions. We use the following facts: 


(1) Force between charges goes as 1/dis- 
tance. 
(2) Force is proportional to both charges. 


(3) When charge is redistributed the total 
charge is conserved, i.e., constant. 


(4) Charges on conducting bodies move 
freely. 
We can summarize the solution by using 


sketches of the situation at different stages 
in the problem: 
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A B 


d q 


-5 
Initially the force F is given as 2.0X10 ` newtons. 


here C, is A 
a) If an identical conducting 8р } 
es in contact with A, A and C v eid © 
equally the original charge on A, Daren = 4 
по other charged bodies аге nearby Я r 59 
С has been moved over to В we һауе: 


The force on A can be calculated using fact (2) above: 2 


ЕА (109) 4/2 (9/2. 5 


20х 1079 (9) (9 
F, (now) = 1.5 х 1075 newtons. 
b) With C moved halfway between-A and B we have 


B. 

FgAA Fae C Fic F AB 

F : 4 4 CB } 
CA t ? 


Since the distance between А and C is half that between A and B, then the force 
exerted by sphere A on sphere C is: 


FAC - (4/2)(4/2) / (1/2 KO? 
2.0X10 nts. (Ф / (Асу? 


Fag = 2.0 X 107? newtons to the right - 


the force exerted by sphere B on Sphere C is 
вс (шу? / (1/2 A, 
2.0 X 10? nts (aq / (AO? 


Ест 40X 107 newtons to the left. 


The net force on sphere C due to spheres A and B is then: 


m], 


Similarly, 


Fo = 2.0 X 107? newtons to the left. 
2.0% 10 newtons to the left. 


Two charged balls 4 and B 
Placed as shown in Fig. 28- 
to move; Bis fi 


PROBLEM 5 


each with mass т are 

i 32. The ball A is free 

M RAS ed d position. 

loes 

pede. orce F, between them 
(b) Find the relationshi 

force F, and the weight 


ration X is cut in h; 
changed? - 
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В is fixed in its position, and А is assumed to be a pendulum bob in static equilibrium. 
a) Since X is the distance of separation and E is the electric force of repulsion, 


b) We know that Fo = w = mg. 
x 


In order for A to be in equilibrium, the 
net force acting on it must be zero. That is, 


the vector sum, m+ Е + F must 
equal zero. S string 
Since F is a tension, it must act 


string 
along the string, and must have a magnitude 
such that it closes the vector triangle, ACD. 
In other words, the vector sum of bs + mg 


must act in the direction of the string. 
Then by similar triangles: ” 


2540 


mg ker ` 
c) If the X distance, corresponding to equilibrium, is cut in half, F S will increase 
fourfold. We can write for the new equilibrium: 


a x 570002292 
F mg 22 m'g 8! 
and since = = = we find m’g = 8mg, the weight must have increased by a factor of 8. 
PROBLEM 6 Suppose we have a very long charged wire. 
(a) Draw the electric field lines around the 
wire, looking (i) from the side, and (ii) looking 
from one end. Note: Because of the symmetry 
the field can depend only on distance from the 
wire. 
(b) How does the field vary with distance from 
the wire? Note: You can use much the same 
method as was used in the box on page 468. 
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à 

This problem indicates the general process required to calculate the electric force 
field due % ап extended distribution of charge. In order to apply Coulomb’s law we 
have to break up the extended charge into bits of charge which are small enough to be 
considered as points, calculate by Coulomb’s law the contribution to the field by the 
individual bits, and add vectorially the individual contributions. For this particular 
problem we can find the required partial answers without completing the process in de- 
tail. However the individual steps have to be spelled out and defined even if they need 
not be completed. This problem is quite similar to the problem of finding the field of 
a plane charge distribution discussed in the box in Chapter 28, page 468. This problem 
is a difficult one at this level and should be assigned only if you have plenty of time to 
discuss it. 


a) If the wire is a long, uniform conductor the charge will be uniformly distributed 
along its length (except near each end and provided there are no other charges nearby). 
Let us assume that the charge is uniformly distributed and that we are far enough from 
either end (compared to the distance from the wire) that extending the wire to infinity 
at both ends, with constant charge per unit length, has a negligible effect. 


The lines of the electric force field are radial as shown in the sketch: 


ete. etc. 
ida Vide анн) Е. 
——— 


End view clockwise 
‘left 


et the ymm 
others, a more direct балын 3 pida e 


Ty argument on their own. For 
located Symmetrically to th 


ach may be helpful We can ‘‘pair-off”’ 
e right and left of the portion ur the ено my 


charge for which the force is being calculated) “Test charge” (i.e. the 

P 

Ln s 

PA 
BEAN | SS 
ees i жы) 
~ 
Бірі Pese | Dee 


I A 
MOREIA Жа a 
~ 


the resultant f. bution to th are equal but 
test charge Mom. born all pair 8. By considering the cor dia Patr is radial. Sois 
lines of force tha ;., im front of” and “behin ant of each “pair” for a 


t can exist are radial. 
This argument of courge 


on oe 
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at the center of the wire, there will be unpaired charge. If P is far enough away from 
either end, the force from the unpaired charge will be small. 


b) To find how the force exerted on a given charge Q by the charged wire depends on 
the distance, we proceed much as in the box on page 468 (force on a charge above a 
uniformly charged plane). To compare forces at distance d and d' we first compare 
the forces exerted at two different distances, d and d’, by the charges q and q' on 
lengths Af and АҒ, of the charge Q. The force in the second case would be larger by 


P AF 
r ‹ 
а 
[uam] 
AL Ag 
a factor of $ . because we know that AF = 4, AF! = 45; апа from geometry we сап 
q' ar ae eg iod. а 
see that аи Therefore, а = а% and r' = d r. Therefore 
d' 
44 x 
AF "e 22 or AF'- qj AF 
d 


The forces are in the same direction in both cases. The same discussion applies to 
all other corresponding contributors to the resultant force. The resultant force there- 
fore varies inversely with the distance from the wire. 


PROBLEM 7 The graph in Fig. 28-33 shows the electric. force 
of repulsion on a tiny charged conducting sphere 
as a function of its separation from a large con- 
ducting sphere. The large sphere has a radius of 
| em, and has 10 times the charge of the small 
sphere. rails 

(a) How is the force changing as the separation 
changes from 5 cm to 3cm? 

(b) Explain the behavior of the force between 
separations 2 cm and 1 cm. 


Эр 
о 


Force of repulsion 
in 10 7 newtons 


Distance between centers of spheres in cm. 


This is an interesting problem which brings out the effects of induction in a conductor. 
When the tiny sphere (A) is far away from the large sphere (B) the charge distribution on 
the latter is spherically symmetric, i.e., uniform. The force between the spheres is 
then the same as between point charges. (This is a consequence of the 1/т nature of 
the force.) 

As the spheres are brought closer together, however, the charge on the large sphere 


Е large sphere 
edistributed. In fact, for small enough separation, te ы dh ве 4 i га р л 

he ac est to the small sphere will become charged by induc ere dl 

па анало that originally оп the spheres, and attraction will ig Th E. 

on idered so small that even if its charge moves around a EE ue tore 

KE ie siste charge simply can't move very far from its center. E Mo 

this discusión to be a point charge. Three special cases are shown t: 


1) Large separation: repulsion the same as between point charges. 


>Ф 


2) Intermediate separation: repulsion 
less than between point charges, because 
the charge on the large sphere has been 
^| effectively pushed farther away. 


> © 


+ 
+ 
3) Very close: a negative charge has + = 
been induced on the side of the large sphere. + d 
Compared to the positive charge, this nega- + © 
tive charge is so close to the small sphere + А 
that attraction results. Pe 


| a) At 5cm and 3cm we measure, on Figure 28-33, ordinates of 0.25стп and 0.63 ст 
respectively. Thus the ratio 


F (at 3cm) .63 2.5. 


F(at5cm) 0.25 


he force increases by a factor of 2.5 when the Separation is decreased from 5cm to 
3cm. Had the force varied as the inverse square we would have expected a ratio 


F (at 3 em) 52 


F(atb5em) | 3 рта 


In this region, then, the force is increasin 
charges, but already the effects 


ав we would predi 
b) As the spheres move closer, at 2 
At about LACREET a ene cm the force of repulsion between them is rising. 


t 
zero as shown on the graph. WO net charges. At this Separation, the net force is 


In 
. The 
touch. After they touch, charge 
anges radically. The Students 


attraction due to induction, wo effects: the repulsion of the net charges vs. the 
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PROBLEM 8 . Why wasit possible to ignore the changes in mass 
of the spheres used in the Millikan experiment 
when they picked up ions? 

(a) Compute the maximum mass of an ion 
made of an O; molecule which has lost a charged 
fragment. 

(b) What fraction of the mass of the sphere is 
one slich ion? 


In this problem, and in Problem 15, the point is that in ordinary macroscopic charged 
bodies most of the atoms or molecules are neutral. In the Millikan experiment the 
changes in charge can be accounted for by the gain or loss of one, or at most a few, 
charged molecules (or ions). Since a drop or sphere is made up of an enormous number 
of molecules thé change in mass is negligible. ^ 


a) The mass of an ion formed by loss of a fragment from an 95 molecule is, at most, 
equal to the mass of an 0, molecule. 


1 mole of о, molecules, i.e., 6 X 1079 95 molecules, has a mass of 32 grams (the 


molecular ‘‘weight’’ of 0). The mass of a single molecule is then: 


23 
_ 32 grams , 6X10 molecules y 5x -23 an 
mass of о, ole / "sable Dies 55х10 ams. 


b) The ratio of this to the mass of the sphere is 


-23 
5*10 grams, 2x10 l which is clearly negligible. 
3x10 grams 


‘PROBLEM 9 Suppose we measure the speed of the standard 
plastic spheres (weight 2.8 X 10-** newtons) be- 
tween the plates of a micro-microbalance and find 
it is three halves of their speed under gravity 
alone, 

(a) What is the electrical force on them if they 
are moving upward? 
(b) If they are moving downward? 


This problem reviews the method of measuring electrical forces used in the Millikan 
experiment. The driving force resulting from the electrical force and the gravitational 
force causes the plastic sphere to acquire a velocity in the direction of the driving force 
and proportional to it. 

a) If the sphere moves upward with a speed 3 that of its fall under gravity alone, the 


driving force is upward and of magnitude i X weight = 4.2 X 10714 newtons. This requires 


e] 2 
that the electrical force be upward, and of magnitude 4.2 X 10 С newtons + 2.8 X 10 14 


newtons = 7.0 X 19 14 newtons. 
b) If the sphere moves downward at a. speed 3 that of its fall under gravity, the added 
1 -14 y 
electrical force must be downward, and z X weight,or 2 x2.8 X10 newtons = 


1.4 X 10 14 newtons. 
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б d 5 » 

3 10 The following table gives possible data on th 
DATAN motion of the same plastic spheres used in 
the Millikan experiment described in Sections 


28—4 and 28-5. 


Distance moved in 10.6 Electric force exerted on 
seconds, in millimeters the charge added to the 
(+ indicates rise and sphere since balance, in 


— fall) units of 10-'* newtons 
+ 0.96 + 2.68 
= 1.98 = 5.54 

| ` + 1.00 + 2.80 

| +3.00 +8.40 

| — 0.98 -274° 

| = 401 -1L5 


(a) What are the forces in units of the smallest 
force? Since force is proportional to charge, 
what are the charges in units of the smallest 
charge? 

(b) How many balancing batteries in series 
were used in this experiment, assuming the plates 
are at the same separation as in Sections 28-4 
and 28-5? 

(c) How many elementary charges were on the 
sphere in balance? ee 


2 8) This problem gives a set of data for a Millikan experiment from which we can 
|І calculate the force on the elementary charge. It is essentially identical to the example 


І! electrical forces to the latter Should give us the charges, 
: Force in terms of 


||. Distance r 
E force number of charges. 
_ 1.00 mm down (gravity alone — 2.80 x 10714 newton none 
| iu (given object) x 
:00.mm (balanced char А 
| = mge) - 0 2.80 x 1074 qt (up) 1 
:96 mm (up) Ws F 
| i 2.69 X10 “шешу. — 49 x 19 14 nt (up) 2 
1.98mm (down) es 
5.54 X 10 t 
im n nt(down) 2.74 x 19714, (down) 1 negative 
; 2.80 X 107 У 
80х10 nt(upy 5.60 19 14 it (up) 2 
3.00 mm (up) 8.40 x 10714 -1 
nt(up) — 112xj9-14 nt (up) 4 
0.98 mm (down) 2.74 x 10714 
: a (doi) 9,06 107" ne ay 0 


4.01 mm (down) 73% 
2 ПІЗ хі; аңдары de Medo) s negative 
e 
maximum common denominator Seem ES 
b) We wish to compare the Pesca: еф г 
[thia experiment боп n number of batteries used to bal 
| e number of batteries used in the e rient deal conum 


| Xperiment described in the text. 
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Assuming that the least charge observed was indeed опе elementary charge, the fact that 
the force per elementary charge is twice as large in the data of the problem indicates 
that twice as many batteries were used at the same separation. This would indicate that 
six 90-volt batteries were used. 


c) As shown on the second line of the table the initial charge was equal to one elemen- 


tary charge. 


- 

PROBLEM 11 Only one of several identical metal spheres is 
charged. The charged sphere A experiences a 
force F — 1.0 x 10-* newtons when placed mid- 
way between certain charged parallel plates. 

(a) Sphere A is then touched to one of the un- 
charged spheres (В). What force does A now ex- 
perience when placed between the same plates? 

(b) A is touched to another of the uncharged 
spheres (С). What force does A now experience? 

(c) What force is exerted on sphere B when it is 
between the plates? On sphere C? 


This problem requires an application of two basic ideas: 


(1) The force which acts on a charged object placed.in a uniform electric 
field, is proportional to the charge on the object. (Note that in a uniform 
field, there is no net force acting on an induced charge distribution.) 


(2) Charge is conserved, so that if a charged sphere is connected to an 
identical uncharged sphere, each will end up with one half of the initial ' 
charge (in the absence of induction effects by other charged bodies which 
could make the sharing unequal). ^ 


a) When the charged conductor A is touched to an identical uncharged conductor B, 
each takes one half the initial charge on A. The force on A between the charged plates 


is half as large as initially, i.e., 5.0 X 10-5 newtons. 


b) If A is touched to another identical uncharged sphere C, its charge is again divided 
in half, and the force is again reduced in half to 1/4 X 1.0 X 1074 newton = 2.5 X 10 ? newtons. 


c) Since sphere B has the same charge as sphere A, [in part (a)] it will be subject to 
the same force, 5.0 X 1075 newtons. Sphere C has the same charge as sphere А (іп part 
(b)]. Hence it will be subject to a force 2.5 X 10 ? newtons. 


PROBLEM 12 In a Millikan experiment we connect three bal- 
ancing batteries in series to the plates so the elec- 
tric force adds to the gravitational force. What 

© will be the velocity of the plastic sphere? 


When one *'balancing battery’’ is connected to the plates, the electrical force must 
be up and of magnitude equal to the weight. If we now connect three such batteries in 
series, and reverse the connection so that the electrical force is down, the electrical 
force is increased by a factor of three, so that it is equal to three times the weight. 
Including the weight of the sphere, we get a driving force equal to four times the 
weight. Therefore the velocity of fall is four times as large as the rate of fall under 


gravity alone (4mm per 10.6 seconds). 


This problem is a reminder of the experimental results discussed in the text: the 
electric force on a charge between parallel plates is directly proportional to the number 
of batteries connected in series to the plates, and the small spheres acquire velocities 


directly proportional to the *'driving force'* 
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Two large metal plates are separated by 0.10 m. 
EM 7o. They pope to the terminals of a bat- 
tery. A small charged ball halfway between them 
experiences an electric force о/,3 x 10-“ newtons. 
The plates are now moved apart until the sepa- 
ration is 0.15 m. The same battery is connected 
to them. З 
(a) What force пом acts оп ће ball? — —  * 
(b) If we add two more identical batteries in 
series at the new separation, what is the force on 
the ball? 


The electric force field between parallel plates varies directly with the number of 
batteries (in series) and inversely with the separation. 


a) The separation is increased by a factor of 18 во that the force is reduced by а 


10 
factor of 18 
10 x 3X10" = 2x 107* newtons 


b) The number of batteries is tripled, resulting in a threefold increase in the force 
to 3X 2X 1073» 6 x 107 newton. 


PROBLEM 14 You can use the Millikan apparatus to measure 
the strength of batteries. We have found that 
we can double the force on a charged plastic 
sphere between the plates by connecting two iden- 
tical batteries in series. This evidently puts 
double the charge on the plates. In general we 
can get any whole-number multiple of the force 
(and of the charge on the plates) provided by a 
Single battery by connecting the correct number 
of identical batteries in series, 

Fractions of a Single battery can be obtained 

\ by using a “potentiometer (a kind of battery frac- 
fionator). We can connect a uniform poorly con- 
ducting wire across two batteries as shown in 
Fig, 28-34. The connection to the plates is then 
made with the movable contact C. We find the 
Interesting result that when C is at the middle of 
the wire the Plates are charged as though only one 
battery were connected, NN 

(a) When the slide wire is connected across 
three batteries, where should C be placed to give 
the effect of one? 

(b) of two? 
dedi "tow A ed connected across one bat- 
baitery? you get the effect of half a 


(d) Why is i 5 
Uniform?" 15 it necessary that the slide wire be 


to plates 


sliding contact 


The solution of this problem invol 


cited in the problem Statement, ud eee 


The reasoning goo оп of the experimental observation 


8 Something like this: 


: SSume that the unifo 
the charging-effect of whatever number cj batteri 


d ix опе battery. We can, in 

: wi ‘ibution of - 

assumption could not have been made, baseq Soli 
, e 


> a linear distribution of 
b Зе mele bridges, (Note that this 
e uniformity of the wire. The 
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reason for this is that there might be an asymmetry in the charge that is transported. 
An asymmetry does occur, for instagce, in a gas discharge tube where, in spite of uni- 
form geometry of gas and electrodes, the voltage is far from uniformly distributed. ) 


a) It should be placed so as to tap one-third of the length of the wire. 
b) Tap two-thirds. 


c) Tap one-half the wire. \ 
d) If the wire were not uniform we could not argue from symmetry as we did above. 


PROBLEM 15 A plastic sphere of mass 3.06 X 10-1: kg is in an 
electric force field which exerts an upward force 
of 1.00 x 10-!* newtons on each positive electric 
particle. The electric force exerted on the 
sphere is sufficient to balance the force of gravity 


7 


on it. 

(a) What is the excess of electric particles on the 
sphere? 

Suppose that each niolecule has a mass of 
3.00 X 10-* kg. 

(b) How many molecules are there in the 
sphere? 


(c) What fraction of the molecules in the 
E sphere have lost or gained an elementary charge? 


This problem emphasizes, as does Problem 8, that in macroscopic charged bodies 
only an exceedingly small fraction of the atoms or molecules have lost or paired a charge. > 


8) Since the sphere is balanced, the electrical force must be equal in magnitude to 
the force of gravity (mg = 3.06 X 10 19 kg х 9.8 a = 3.0 Х 104 newtons). 
sec 


Since the force per elementary charge is 1.00 X 3» 1 newtons there is an excess of 
3 positive electric particles. 


b) The sphere, even though quite small compared to familiar objects, still contains 
an enormous number of molecules: М j 


mass of sphere - (no. of molecules) X (mass of one molecule) 


3.06 x 10 1? kg = (no. of molecules) X (3.00 X 10726 kg). 
Number of molecules = 1.02 1022; i 


1.02 X 10 
c) We can account for the net charge on the sphere if one molecule in 3 - 


3.4 X 1019 has gained or lost one elementary charge. 


PROBLEM 16 A sphere of mass 4.5 X 10-2 kg is hanging on a 
string 2.0 meters long between two oppositely 
charged parallel plates as shown in Fig. 28-35. 
At equilibrium the ball has been pulled 2.0 cm 
from its original position. 

(a) What is the magnitude of the electric force 
on the sphere? 

The electric force field between the plates is 
3.0 x 10-% newtons per elementary charge. 

(b) What is the excess of electric particles on 
the ball? : 
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This problem involves the quantitative 
evaluation of a moderately large charge on 
an electrified object by measurement of the 
electrical force exerted on it by a set of 
fixed charges, i.e., the charges on parallel 
plates, the force on a unit charge being 
known. The electrical force on the body is 
measured by comparing it with its weight 
in a kind of balance. 


с 
| 
AL ў T ғ, 
electrical = Tomon 
force uy 
i JURE 
F = gravitational 
| 8 force 
v 
АВ = 2.0 cm 
AC = 200 cm г 
BC -ү 2002 - 2.02 сш a 200 om. 
Fe .AB  2cm 


By similar triangles — 
bles FBC 200m’ 


hg eg -3, . m - 
Fo mg = 4.5X10 “kg x9.8 7—5 = 4.410 d newtons, 
Sec 


Foo 72 E 
Fe = 200 C 44X10 “nt= 44x19 * newtons. 


The use of a pendulum balance is a 
a simple and 
rather small in comparison to Bra weights. E 


Given that the electrical force о 
“ : n an ele -14 
ЕТУ Жаныс charge is 3.0X10°* newtons, the 
——=1.5X10 
3.0x19 14 times larger. Hence, there is an excess 


of about 1.5х1019 elementary charges on the ball 


PROBLEM 17 TAGS Wo an ecttom is 9 x 10-4 
(а) What is the gravitational force 
ares ce of attrac- 
me ‘ween two electrons at a distance of 1 
(b) What is the electric force of repulsion’ 
(c) What, із the ratio i 3 
NR Tatio of electrical to gravita- 
(d) What is the electric force repulsion 
the gravitational force at 0.5 я ls 
(c) How has the ratio changed? 


This a 
18 problem illustrates the smallness of gravitatio: 
nal forces com 
j pared to electrical 


way of measuring a force which is - 


observed force here is 
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forces between subatomic particles. 
a) From Section 22-10 of Part III, the gravitational force is 


m Xm 3 Sap 
ғ,-6 e 2—6 = 0.667 x10 10 m xL 50 = 5.4 x 10771 newtons. 
r kg sec (1m) 
b) The electrical force between the electrons is 
Fick 4,4, -22х10729 newton-m” х (elem charge)" ni 
2 Ы Е 
9 T (elementary charge)” 1m 


2.3 x 10 7? newtons. 
c) The ratio of the electrical repulsion to the gravitational attraction between elec- 
trons is therefore: 


2.3 х10728 
7I 


g 5.4X10 newtons 


d, e) Since both gravitational and electrical forces vary as the inyerse square of the 
distance, halving the distance increases both forces by a factor of 22 = 4, leaving the 
ratio of the two forces unchanged. 

8 


F,= 4% 2.3 x 10728 newtons = 9.2 X 10 7? newtons. 


Е 4X 5.4% 10771 newtons = 2.2 x 107 newtons. 


lo 


newtons _ 43x 1042. 


PROBLEM 18 


We have two hollow metal spheres, one slightly 
larger than the other. The bigger sphere is made 
so that it can be taken apart into two hemispheres 
by means of two small insulating handles (Fig. 28- 
36). Each sphere is originally teri n exactly 
the same amount, as can be verified by noticing 
that each exerts the same force on a third charged 
body. Then the big sphere is taken apart with- 
out discharging it, and fitted together around the 
little sphere. 

(a) When the combined sphere is now placed 
the same distance from the third charged body, 
what force will it exert? 

(b) Is your answer consistent with the experi- 
ments on charge sharing? 


This problem is not difficult, and is of interest because it bears on the electro- 
istatic shielding discussed in Chapter 27 and in the movie ‘‘Coulomb’s Law’’. However, 
a thorough discussion may take more time than you have available. 


a) The force exerted on а third charged body by the combined spheres is due to the 
total charge, and is therefore the sum of the forces exerted by each sphere separately. 
This is true whether the combined spheres are sized so that they are concentric and 
touching, or are concentric but not touching. As we shall see in the answer to part (b) 


This induction gives rise to the phenomenon called'shielding. However, there should 
be no doubt that the electric effects penetrate the hollow metal sphere and that the total 


force is simply due to the total charge, however it may be distributed. 
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b) In the case of concentra and touching spheres, it is not hard to see igi re above 
answer is consistent with charge-sharing sesion n e ie à p oen 
imply transferred to the outer surface of the o А 
бады ur. Mis twice the original charge on the outer surface of the outer sphere. 


Third ` 
Charged 
Body, C 


The case of concentric but non-touching spheres is more difficult, and the details 
need not be completely understood at this level. A sphere A with a charge *q is placed 
inside a conducting sphere B which also has а charge +q. The inner sfhere attracts 
negative charge to the inside of the outer Sphere by a process of induction. Because 
of the inverse distance-squared nature of Coulomb's law, the charge attracted is just 
=q. Since the outer sphere has net charge +q, this leaves a charge *2q on its outer sur- 
face. The electric force on a third charged body, C, outside 
of three terms: force on C by +q on A; force on C by 
by +2q on the outside of B. The first two forces exact 
the proof is involved, that they cancel even if A is not 
The only force remaining is due to the charge *2q on t 


the charge on C. It does. But this force is exact 
Opposite force, | 


PROBLEM 19 
A thin la of radioactive material emitting beta 
Particles is painted on a small ing sphere. 
The ред d CUR. hung on an insulating thread radioactive source 
in an evacuated chamber (Fig. 28-37). 
After 50 days we measure the on the 


sphere and find it to be 4,32 X 10% positive 
in an evacuated chamber, so very few charges 
have leaked off) In a Separate experiment with 
out aie average rate tn EGS shooting 


(a) What is the char, of one beta particle ? 
(b) What do you think beta particies may be? 


small sphere 


Since the sphere is charged Positively, the beta particles must carry a negative charge. 
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a) The number of beta particles 
= pate of emission X time . 


i 4 beta particles 24 hours ,, 3,600 sec) 
1.00 X 10 PTUS x (60 days SS day x АГТУ 7 


= 4.32 X 1010 keta particles emitted in 50 days. 


The total charge carried by the beta particles was 4.32 X 1019 elementary charges 
(negative), the same as the number of particles found in part (a). Therefore each beta 
particle carries one negative elementary charge, just as an electron does. 

b) Before we jump to a conclusion identifying beta particles with electrons, other 
properties (e.g. mass) will have to be compared, but this experiment gives us one 
reason to entertain this hypothesis. 


12 
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Chapter 29 — Energy and Motion of Charges in Electric Fields 


Chapter 29 has two major parts. Part A considers the kinetic and potential energies 
of individual charged particles in electric fields, and introduces the concepts of current, 
EMF, and potential difference. Part B turns to a more detailed consideration of energy 
flow in electric circuits, both ohmic and non-ohmic. Throughout, the major concern is 
with the motion of elementary charges. Even in Part B, the concern is not with circuits 
per se. While the text provides a single sturdy base for the analysis of electrical devices, 
a detailed treatment of Ohm's law and associated problems is aside from the main pur- 
pose of the course. 


As noted in the text, Ohm's law describes current flow only in a very special (but 
technologically very important) case — that of electronic conduction in metals at con- 
stant temperature. It would be a serious error to consider the development of this 
chapter as ‘‘leading ир” to Ohm’s law as a climax. Instead, Ohm's law is properly 
considered as a by-product,having first thoroughly treated the effect of electric fields 
on individual elementary charges. 


In the same vein, batteries in this chapter are essentially ‘аск boxes’’ which fur- 
nish a constant amount of energy per unit charge. Our atomistic approach tells us 
something about what must be happening in the way of charge-exchange reactions within 
the cell, but we are not specifically concerned with the chemistry of the cells or with 
the design of practical batteries. 

With reference to currents, we are not concerned primarily with an analysis of what 
we ordinarily call “Р”. С. circuits". We are interested in currents as a manifestation 
of the fact that elementary charges move in a predictable manner under the action of an 
electric field. We shall need this concept of currents and moving charges to discuss 
magnetic interactions in the next chapter. Otherwise, this subject is not particularly 
important to the continuity of the volume. 


CHAPTER SUMMARY 
PART A — Moving Charged Particles 


Sections 1 and 2. When a charged particle moves in a constant electric force field, the 


work done by the field causes an equivalent change in the kinetic energy of the particle. 
The mass of the particles can be determined by measuring the Speed achieved by par- 
ticles of known charge traveling a fixed distance in a constant field. This method is " 


-2 c 
used to determine the mass of the proton (1.7 X 10 Tkg) and the electron (0.91 X 10 
A simple planetary model of the hydrogen atom is considered (with the proton for the 
sun, and the electron for the planet. 


kg). 


Sections 3 and 4. The electric current in a circuit is seen to be comprised of the total 


number of positive charges passing per unit time in one direction plus the total number 
of negative charges passing per unit time in the opposite direction. The total steady 
current must be the same at any point in a closed circuit. The number of elementary 
charges flowing can be determined by measurement of the mass transported by ions in 
a solution. 


Sections 5 and 6. Measurements of tne amount of energy transformed into heat when 


moving charges collide with a barrier lead to verification of the previously assumed fact 
that the force exerted by a constant electric field on a charged particle is independent of 
the speed of the particle. Batteries are then seen to be devices which supply a definite 
amount of energy per elementary charge, generally called the EMF of the battery. (A 
270-volt battery supplies 4.34 X 1017 joules per elementary charge.) 1f batteries are 
connected in series, the total EMF is the sum of the individual EMF's. A battery of 
ЕМЕ в, connected to a circuit in which a current I is flowing, supplies energy to the 
circuit at a rate I& joules/sec (watts). 
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i ield at some point in space is 
Section 7. The quantitative definition of the electric fie 
introduced as the force on a single positive elementary charge placed at that point. 
The electrical potential energy of two charges separated by a distance r is shown, by 
analogy with the gravitational field, to be 
s 9195 
e Um. 
The electric potential drop between two points A and B is defined as the energy the field 
transfers to one positive elementary charge as it moves from A to B. This potential 
drop is shown to be independent of the path followed by the charge from A to B. 


Section 8. The EMF of a battery derives from the chemical energy released in chemical 
reactions between the constituents of the cell. ‘‘Practical’’ units of EMF, charge and 


X 18 
current, are introduced: 1 volt = 1.6 X 10 24 joules/elem chg; 1 coulomb = 6.25 X 10 
elem chg; and 1 ampere - 1 coulomb/sec. Units of energy are: 1 volt X 1 elem chg = 


1.6 X 10719 joules = 1 electron-volt (ev); 1 volt Х1 coulomb = 1 јоше. 


Section 9 provides a short, qualitative summary of Part A and indicates some of the 
questions that will be considered in the work ahead. 


PART В- More About Energy and Currents in Electric Circuits 


Sections 10 through 12. When a battery is connected into an open circuit of any sort, 
'charges move under the action of the electric field until the potential difference between 
the positive and negative conductors exactly equals the EMF of the battery. There is 
then no electric field inside any conductor. If the circuit is closed, so that a steady 
current flows, electric fields do not vanish inside the conductors, but depend on the 
Sizes and shapes of the conductors. The sum of the potential differences around the 
am T #3 panal to Er rug ofthe battery. Potential differences can be measured 

ectrometer or a high-resistance voltmeter. According to our previously- 
developed ideas, the kinetic energy acquired by a charged Кане Micha in a Es 
depends only on the charge and the potential difference across the region through which 
the charge moves. This conclusion can be checked experimentally. " 


ences around the circuit is always equal to the applied EMF 
SCHEDULING CHAPTER 29 : 


This chapter presents a 
reat deal of basic m. 
Vere gen forbes inei Solving. Pria. Bonsai qur fui E 
prex eont 
ы diae dut ual elementary char es, not on ‘practical’? B cir- 


atomic and nuclear physics. 
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The following table suggests possible schedules for presenting this chapter, con- 
sistent with the schedules outlined in the Introduction to Part IV. Sections which may 


ре deemphasized without loss in continuity are enclosed with brackets | |. As noted 
before, if time is very short, Part B of this chapter (Sections 10—14) may be omitted. 


15-week schedule 9-week schedule 
for Part IV for Part IV 
Class Lab Exp't Class Lab Exp't 
Period Period Period Period 
ENERO ОИ o 
es ЕГІСС СТ tM 
Secs. 5, [6], 
7, [8], [9 
ES nd 


Secs. [10], 

[11], [12], IV-5 

[13], [14] 

RELATED MATERIALS FOR CHAPTER 29 
Laboratory. Experiment IV-5, Potential Difference. In this experiment, students 

measure small potential differences with an electroscope built around a radiation 


“dosimeter”. Note that this experiment comes after experiment IV-6 in the arrange- 
ment of the material of the chapter. ; 


Experiment IV-6, The Charge Carried by Ions in Solution, involves a quantitative 
electrolysis of dilute sulphuric acid, using copper electrodes. This experiment should 
follow Section 4. See the yellow pages for suggestions. 


For Home, Desk and Lab. The following table classifies problems according to their 
estimated level of difficulty and the sections to which they relate. Those which are 
especially suited to class discussion are indicated. Problems which are particularly 
recommended are marked with an asterisk (*). Answers to problems are given in the 


green pages. 


A. Moving Charged Particles 


General 
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за т БЕКЕ 


ТЕА РАР А 


Films. ‘Counting Electrical Charges in Motion", by James S. Strickland, of PSSC, 
shows how an electrolysis experiment enables one to compute the number of elementary 
charges passing through a circuit in a given time. An ammeter in the circuit is cali- 
brated. The random nature of the motion of elementary charges is demonstrated using 
very weak currents of only a few charges flowing per second. In contrast to the elec- 
trolysis experiment, charges are counted directly one by one as they flow through a 
circuit, Running time: 23 minutes. 


“Elementary Charges and Transfer of Kinetic Energy", by Francis L. Friedman, 
of М.І, Т. Electrons are accelerated in a vacuum through a known distance in a known 
electric field between two charged plates. The separation of the plates and the strength 
of the electric field are identical to tne plate separation and the electric field used in the 
film, ‘‘Millikan Experiment". The experiment checks the predicted energy acquired by 
the electrons as they traverse the distance between the plates. This is done by measur- 
ing the rise in temperature of the anode as a result of a known current flowing for a spe- 
cific length of time. This predicted total dissipation of energy, when produced by a 
mechanical source, gives the same temperature rise in an identical anode. The elemen- 
tary charges in an electrolysis experiment are shown to be identical to those in a Milli- 
kan experiment, Running time: 33 1/2 minutes. 


510) 
ы 


Demonstrations. А demenstration of the time-of-flight analog is described in the 
yellow pages at the back of this volume under Demonstrations: A Time-of-Flight Measure- 


ment. A few good demonstrations of practical electrical circuits i 
discussion of the last sections. oo 


Part A - Moving Charged Particles 


Section 1 ~ Motion of Electrons and Protons in a Uni i 
( niform El i 
Section 2 - The Mass of the Electron and of the Proton any Ted 


CONTENT a. Ifa particle moves a distance d in the direction of a constant force F, the 


work done, Fd, is a measure of the change in kinet 


5 DESIT, 
ic energy, = шу“, oft i 
the particle starts from rest, Fd = in? ; 2 B 


b. If F and d are known, and we can measure the s 


determine the mass of the particle. шесі ә the particle, we can du 


€. The speed of elementary char; 
ged particles à 
RH Which determines the time taken for jong t Ee y aroncillosopic 
of flight"), Traverse a known distance (‘‘time 
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d. Accepting other evidence which shows that each proton and each electron carries 
exactly one elementary charge, time-of-flight measurements show the proton mass to 


-2 = - 
be 1.7 X 10 Тш (more accurately 1.67 Х 10 275 and the electron mass 0.9 X 10 20 kg 
30 

kg). 


e. By comparing these masses with each other and with the known mass of the hydro- 
gen atom, we can construct a planetary model of the hydrogen atom. 


EMPHASIS These ideas are important, but should go over rather easily. The principle 
of the measurement should be stressed, not the details. A detailed discussion of the 
planetary model of the hydrogen atom is not necessary at this point; this subject will 

be considered in Chapters 32 and 33. 


CAUTION At this initial stage, in order to avoid obscuring the central points, several 
assumptions whichunderlie the development given in Sections 1 and 2 are not stated ex- 
plicitly. For clarity at this early stage they should not be taken up with the class. Some 
of them come up a bit later in the course. We mention them here so that you may be 
fore-armed if questions arise. 


1) We assume that the electric force acting on.a charged particle which is moving 
between two flat metal plates is constant, independent of the speed of the particle. This 
fact is not obvious, but can be verified by experiment. One definitive test is described 
in Section 5, where the increase in thermal energy of a barrier struck by moving charges 
is shown to be equal to the predicted kinetic energy ofthe charges. This is also shown in 
the film ‘‘Elementary Charges and the Transfer of Kinetic Energy". 


2) We assume that energy conservation holds on a microscopic scale, so that the 
work done on the charged particle does in fact only go into an increase in the particle's 
kinetic energy. This is justified on the basis of its consistency with all the known facts. 


(more accurately 0.911 X 10^ 


$T 
3) We assume that the kinetic energy of the particle is given by the expression > mv . 
This holds exactly only for particles moving with speeds small compared to the speed 
of light. 


We can see the difficulty by considering the motion of an electron across a larger 
potential gradient. Suppose that, instead of using a 90-volt battery in this experiment, 
we had used a 900,000-volt supply. What would be the final speed achieved by the elec- 
tron? As before, we would write 

T PE. 
Fd-zmv. 


-13 
Now F would be 10,000 times larger than before, so Fd = 1.44 X 10 joules/elem chg. 
If m= 0.91 X 10780 kg, we would redict a measured speed of 
-13 
v= JüFd/m-.|2:39X19 = үзік 10!" = 5.6 x 10° m/sec, 
0.91 X 10 


almost twice the speed of light. Since such a result is inconsistent with the theory of 
relativity, something must be wrong. In fact, measurements of the speed show that it 


is a bit less than that of light. 
The difficulty lies in our expression for the kinetic energy. According to the theory 


2 
of relativity, the kinetic energy is not simply 2 mv ` but is с (m- m), where c is the 
Speed of light (3.00 X 10° m/sec), m, is the “rest mass" of the particle (here 0.911 X 
- 2 
10 30 kg), and m is the relativistic mass (m,/ 1-» /с“). Solving for v, we find 
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у= 2.8 х 10° m/sec, close to, but still less than, the speed of light. (At low speeds, of 
course, the relativistic expression for the relation of kinetic energy and speed agrees 


with the Newtonian expression. ) 


DEVELOPMENT The time-of-flight experiment to measure the masses of elementary 
particles is completely analogous to the methods used in Chapters 24-26, where we were 
concerned with the energies of macroscopic objects. If we know the force acting on a 
body and the distance the body moves in the direction of the force, we know the work done 
on the body. If energy is conserved, this work must produce an equal change in the 
energy of the body — in this case, in the body's kinetic energy, since there is no other 
place for it to go. The situation is exactly the same as that for a dry-ice puck or any 
other object accelerated by a constant force. If we know the force, the distance and the 
mass, we can deduce the final speed; if we know the force, the distance and the final 
Speed, we can deduce the mass. 


COMMENT The potential difference used to accelerate the ions or electrons determines 
the kinetic energy per elementary charge; it follows that what we measure is the mass 
per elementary charge. In fact, this is all that is determined in any experiment in which 
the motion of charged particles in an electric field (or in a magnetic field or both) is 
observed. All such experiments effectively measure the acceleration in a situation 

where we know the force per elementary charge but not the force on the particle. To 

find the mass itself we need to know the charge from an entirely different kind of 
measurement. For particles as abundant as electrons and protons this can be done 
directly by counting the particles and measuring the charge transported by a beam of 
particles (Chapter 28). For rarer particles, or for individual particles, one must resort 
to less direct methods. For instance, the densities of the bubbles in a bubble chamber 
track and of developed grains in the track in a photographic emulsion depend on the charge 


a hydrogen atom to break up into an electron and a proton we infer that thi 
proton have equal and opposite charge. P that the electron and 


The results of the mass measurement on the electron, the 
p proton and the hydrogen 

m Suggest that a hydrogen atom is made up of a proton and an electron. The шву 
nae bere nmi lighter planet is obvious, particularly since there is a Similar, 
bene dee ve force. This model should be easily grasped and requires no discussion 

The measurement of the velocity of 
flight method was preceded historically by method, 
fleld. This is discussed in Chapter 30 and should 


In the discovery of negative protons, for 
om other negative particles, and their 


QUIZ PROBLEMS 


1) A body is accelerated from rest 
oe est by a constant force of 2.0 newtons, acting for a 


a. If the body has a mass of 3.0kg, what is its final speed? (1.8 m/sec 
b. How long does it take for the bod б 


ly to cover the 2.5- 
с. If another body, газ me) 


TA 


13 
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2) Inthe experiment described in the text in Figure 29-1, the distance between the 
plates is changed from 9.3 mm to 18.6mm. The 90-volt battery is still connected. 
What is the final speed achieved by a proton in crossing between the plates ? (1.31 x 


10° m/sec.); by an electron? (5.6 X 106 m/sec.); by а singly-charged oxygen ion 
(mass 16amu)? (0.33 X 10° m/sec. ); by a doubly-charged oxygen ion? (0.47 X 10° m/sec.) 


Section 3 — Electric Current 
Section 4 — Electrolytic Measurement of Electric Currents 


PURPOSE To provide a quantitative definition of an electric current in terms of moving 
elementary charges, and to show how currents can be measured bv electrolysis. 
CONTENT a. Electric currents consist of elementary charges in motion. The direc- 
tion of the current is defined as the direction of motion of positive charges. 


b. The total current is the sum of the number of positive charges passing per second 
in one direction plus the number of negative charges passing per Second in the opposite 
direction. 


c. In a closed circuit under steady state conditions, no net charge accumulates at any 
point in the circuit. This implies that the total current must be the same at any point 
in the circuit. 


d. The mass of an element deposited in an electrolytic cell is shown to be directly 
proportional to the amount of charge transported across the cell. Quantitative measure- 
ments show that the charges carried by ions in solution are small whole-number mul- 
tiples of the elementary charge. Thus a measurement of the mass deposited per second 
in an electrolytic cell determines the current in the cell. 


EMPHASIS Students should grasp the concept of an electric current as comprised of 
moving elementary charges. However, unless this course is integrated with one in 
chemistry, the details of the electrolytic reactions need not be stressed. If time is 
Short, Section 4 can be skipped or covered entirely in conjunction with Experiment IV-6. 


DEVELOPMENT It probably will be useful to go through a blackboard discussion of the 
relation between the motion of charges and the current in various parts of a circuit. 

In doing this it will be wise to use a circuit in which the current is carried by different 
charges in different parts of the circuit. For example, one can insert the apparatus of 
Figure 29-1 into the circuit of Figure 29-8, as shown in the sketch below. The polarity 


to spark coil 


= f 
14:67 (7 
3^1, 1! HT 
M ) ІШ, 


l 
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29-8. (Note that no charge 
in our sketch is reversed from that in Figure : j 
> eas the circuit by the spark coil.) Assuming that the ions in the electrolytic 


t of, say, 10 
1 singly charged, and assuming that a current of, : Е 
ае dicun thé circuit clockwise, at what rate do various charged particles 


cross surfaces l, 2, 3, 4, and 5? The answers are: 


$ elementary charges, 


\ 


(1) 10° positive ions, each carrying one elementary charge, cross from the liquid to 
the cathode each second. The current flows from right to left. 


(2) 10° electrons per second cross from left to right, opposite to the direction of the 
current. 

(3) 10° protons per second cross from the left to the right, in the same direction as 
the current. 


(4) 10° negative ions cross this surface per second from the liquid to the anode, 
opposite to the direction of the current. 


(5) Negative ions cross the surface from left to right and positive ions from right to 
left. All that can be said is that the rate at which negative ions cross and the rate at 


which positive ions cross add to 10° per second. This could be, for example, 400,000 
negative ions and 600,000 positive ions per second or 700,000 and 300,000 or any other 
combination. The direction of the current coincides with the direction of motion of the 
positive ions. (In the above, we have assumed that the ions present are singly charged.) 


ж ж ж 


Someone usually raises the question of the sign convention in currents. For better 
or worse, a long time ago it was decided to call the charge of a proton positive and that 
of an electron negative. The only reasonable convention regarding currents is one that 
а current flowing into a region shall be defined as positive if it increases the net positive 
charge (or decreases the net negative charge). This implies that a current carried by 
negative charges (such as electrons) is opposite to the motion of these charges. 


Nature has apparently provided an equal number of positive and negative electric 
charges in the universe. Under some conditions (e.g., ionic conduction in solid salts), 
electric currents are carried predominantly by positive charges. Under other conditions 
(e.g., electronic conduction in metals), the current is carried by negative charges. In 
Some cases (e.g., In p-type semiconductors), the current is actually carried by negative 
charges, but it 18 more convenient to picture the conduction process in terms of positive 
charge carriers (**holes'. In any event, with the spectrum of electrical phenomena 


Mi must A described, there is nothing to be gained by reversing our present arbitrary 
; " da i s Ж a кұ oram there have been frequent proposals to do just this (usually 
реест cerned principally with electronic conduction in metals and 


COMMENT The quantitative study of electrol i 
ytic reactions such as that in Fi 29-11 
inni us to determine the charge on ions in Solution, and to show that all B rues are 
code multiples of the same elementary charge (see Problem 12, Part A) This is 
E iege kon a ME Se ning electrolysis. It is not important in this course 
А У ver exists in solutio) Agt 
They should know that, by reference to a EM оао 
» by Standard electrode, ti 

m ed pe реа, If this course is integrated with one n ое у P 
T y wish to expand considerably on this material, correlati ad ET h 

periments with known chemical valences, : ДЫ 


QUIZ PROBLEM 


An electric current is passed for 1 mi 


negative electrode, a total ot Do AER nute through hydrochloric acid (HCl). At the 


ms of gas is collected during this time. What 


I YA 
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is the average current which flowed through the cell? (2 Х 1020 elementary charges/sec. ) 


Section 5 — Experimental Checks: 
Energy Transfer; Electric Force; Elementary Charges 


PURPOSE To show that the assumptions made previously can be verified (e.g., that 
all elementary charges аге the same, that the force on a moving charge is independent 
of its speed) by directly measuring the kinetic energy carried by a beam of moving charges. 


EMPHASIS While it is important to see that these assumptions have an experimental 
base, extensive class discussion should not be necessary. 


DEVELOPMENT This section can be discussed in conjunction with Problem 12, Part A, 
in HDL. It is only by a quantitative comparison of the results of electrolytic measure- 

ments and measurements on accelerated charges that we can assert that all elementary 
charges are in fact indistinguishable except for sign. 


Be sure to consider the similarity between this heating experiment and that in 
Section 6. See the Guide for the next section. 


Section 6 — Batteries as Energy Sources; Energy Supplied per Elementary Charge 
PURPOSE To define the EMF of a battery as the energy Supplied per elementary charge. 


CONTENT a. A battery is basically a device for converting Stored chemical energy into 
electrical energy. 


b. A battery supplies a fixed amount of energy pe elementary charge to a circuit; 
for example, a 270-volt battery supplies 4.34 X 1072" joules/elementary charge. 

c. The energy supplied by a battery to each elementary charge (defined as the EMF of 
the battery) in an ion beam accelerated from one parallel metal plate to another, is inde- 
pendent of the distance between the plates, the area of the plates, and the amount of cur- 
rent flowing. 

d. Ifbatteries are connected in series, the total EMF available to the circuit is the 
sum of the ЕМЕ” of the individual batteries. 


е. A battery of EMF, в, through which a charge q flows, supplies a total energy 45; 
if the current (charge per second) flowing is I, the battery supplies power (energy per 
second) ata rate I6. Iflis measured in elem chgs/sec, and 6 in joules/elem chg, 15 
is in joules/sec (watts). 
EMPHASIS These ideas are important, but should go rather easily. The section can be 
treated entirely as a reading assignment. Unless this course is integrated with chemistry, 
it will be wise not to discuss the detailed chemical reactions which occur in actual 
batteries. Itis sufficient for our present purposes to consider batteries simply as ‘‘black 
boxes” which supply a fixed ЕМЕ. 


It will be helpful to point out the similarity between the basic experiment of Section 5 
and that shown in Figure 29-12 of this section. In the first, electrons are allowed to 
gain all the kinetic energy supplied them by a battery hooked between two plates, and 
then allowed to smash into a metal plate, and the energy delivered is measured by the 
temperature rise in the plate. In Figure 29-12 the battery again supplies energy to 
electrons, but this time instead of accelerating across a vacuum and hitting a plate, 
they move through a metal resistor, transferring any energy gained to the metal atoms 
in collisions (See Section 29-13 C). This leads to a temperature rise which is measured. 
In both cases the battery was the ultimate energy source; the energy was given to the 
electrons; they were slowed down by а material which warmed up. The difference was 
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only in the behavior of the electrons — and the logical use to which the results were put. 
QUIZ PROBLEMS 

1) One 90-volt and two 45-volt batteries are connected in series. DM are the maxi- 
mum and minimum values of the EMF of the combinations? (2.9 X10 ^joules/elem chg; 


9 17 
harges/second 
2) A 270-volt battery supplies a constant current of 10 elementary c 
to d coit for 1 hour. By how much has the chemical energy of the battery changed? 
(Decreased by 1.56 X 104 joules.) This neglects heat absorption and release which always 
accompanies such a process. 


Section 7 — Electric Field and Electric Potential Difference 


PURPOSE To introduce the concepts of electric field and electric potential difference in 
terms of interactions between elementary charged particles. 


CONTENT а. The electric field vector Ё is defined as the force on a single elementary 
positive charge; the electric force F ona body carrying q elementary charges is F = ДЕ. 


b. From Coulomb’s law, the electric field at a distance x from 91 elementary charges 
grouped at a point is Е- kq,/ x, pointing radially away from 8, 


c. Two point charges, d and 4), Separated by a distance г, have an electric potential 
energy V = ka, q,/r. 


d. The electric potential energy per unit charge is defined as the electric potential V; 
for a point charge 4, the potential V = kq,/ г. This is equal to the kinetic energy which 


would be gained by a unit charge in going from r to infinity. 


€. The change in electric potential energy when an element 
charge is moved be- 
tween two points 1s called the potential difference between GS elute’ 


f. The potential difference depends only on the initial and final positions of the 


elementary charge, and is ind mdi 
made oc lependent of the path taken by the charge in moving be- 


EMPHASIS The concept of electric 
potential energy is extremely import. d 
hase ties put NE ae discussion and homework. i ena iuda 
сігіс force vector (now Simply referred to a unit T 
sloned representation at qe ті е Yen өресін strese at this pot Ts koe S men- 
VETE arsi есігіс potential (Figure 29-14) is important, and will be 
DEVELOPMENT Electric Field The idea that the 


directly proportional to the charge on it has been tee on a charged body is 


used before, in the microbalance 


1) What is the electric field between th 
e а 
ID ce ccelerating plates in the apparatus shown in 
(1. 0 newtons per elementary charge, 
2) What is the electric field, in the apparatus of Figure 29. 


of the deflecting plates? (0 -2, in the region to the right 
region.) р (0, since the force on an elementary charge is s in that & 


9) What is the electric field at а distance of 19720 m from a proton? (2.3 x 10 9 nt/ 
ET n! 


directed from the + to - plate. 


ж 


bo jJ 
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elem chg, directed away from the proton.) What is the electric field at a distance of 
-10 = 
10 m from an electron? (2.3 X10 8nt/elem chg, directed toward the electron.) 


Electrical Potential Energy of Two Charges 


The idea of electric potential energy should be developed fully. Here, as elsewhere, 
it is necessary to talk in concrete terms, illustrating the situation in terms of actual 
motions, pushes and pulls. If the subject is discussed in the abstract, without reference 
to concrete examples, many students will fail to get a real understanding of the nature 
and uses of the idea of potential energy. 


Two objects with like charges repel each other. If we push them together, we have 
to do work. What happens to the energy supplied? Is it lost? Suppose one of the 
objects is held in a fixed position, and the other is projected with some given initial 
velocity directly toward the first. Assuming no other forces act, the electric force of 
repulsion slows the moving object down. What happens to the kinetic energy which is 
lost as the body slows down? Can we get it back? It should be possible for Students to 
supply their own answers, based on their experience with similar situations in which 
forces depend only on the separation. 


From this kind of discussion we come to the conclusion that, for like charges, there 
is an electric potential energy which increases as the two bodies move closer. How do 
we calculate the magnitude of the change in potential energy? We must find the work 
done by the electric force. If the force between the two bodies was constant as they 
moved closer,we would simply multiply the force by the displacement along the force 
(i.e., the displacement along the line between the two charges; this 1s Just the change 
in the distance between the charges). But the force is not constant. How do we find 
the work when the force is not constant? How did we do this for the force of a spring? 

4 
We must find the area under the curve of the force (F = d as a function of the 
r 


distance, г, between the initial and final separations гу and T5. You may not need to 


elaborate on this procedure if it has already been discussed thoroughly in Part III. In 
that case, it should be sufficient here to state the result. 
If you need to, you can take a specific example, say dj = 4 = 1 elementary charge, 


r= 1 meter, г2- 2 meters; and draw, ог ask students to draw the force-distance 


graph and find an approximate answer for US to be compared with the result given by 
the formula. 
Using the above expression, we can compute the force at several separations, and 
draw the graph of force-distance for this example. 
x 
At r=1 meter, F=k*+3*= 10k. 
1 


1X1 


At r = 1.125 meters, F = К———5 = 0.79 К. 
1.125 
TOSE 
At r= 1.375 meters, Е = К 5 0.529 k. 
1.375 
1X1 
Atr-1.625 meters, F = k — = 0.378k. 
1.625 
1*1 
Atr-1.875 meters, F- k 2^ 0.284 k. 
1.875 


1X1 
Atr-2.0 meters, F — Krag - 0.25k. 
2 
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total area approximates 
the area under the curve into rectangles whose 
the M brin curve. Inthis example, it is convenient to divide the area into four 


rectangles. 


Now we can compute the work done in each interval and find the total work (the 
sum of the area of all four rectangles). In each case W= Fd. 


For rectangle 1, AW = FAr- .79k X .25 = .198k. 
For rectangle 2, AW, = FAr = .529k X .25 = 132k. 
For rectangle 3, AW, = FAr = .378k X .25 = .094k. 
For rectangle 4, Aw, = FAr = .284k x 25 = 071К. 
Adding, w= 2958, 
Using the equation for potential energy with this example, we get 


аач fh eases 1x 
-К----к-.5-кіХІіІ 1х1 
AU, “kkk l--k—5-- 0.500k. 


; tenti e. 
creasing separation. However, the algebraic expr eat е + 
creases іп absolute value as the Separation becom 
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charges of opposite sign, the potential energy must be negative for finite distances of 
separation. 


If the idea of a negative potential energy is hard to swallow, one can point out that 
it is only changes in potential energy that are important, the value of the potential energy 
at a given point, by itself, has no physical significance. This can be illustrated with 
а simple example. We drop a 2-kg object from a height of 10 meters above the ground. 
What is its kinetic energy just before it hits the ground? We would probably choose 
ground level as the zero of potential energy. The initial potential energy is then: mgh, = 


2 X 9.0 X 10 = 196 joules.* The final potential is zero, so the kinetic energy gained is 
196 joules If we now dig a hole 10 meters deep and drop the object into it from ground 
level, we have: initial potential energy - 0, final potential energy = mgh, =2X9.8X 


-10 = -196 joules. The kinetic energy gained equals the decrease in potential energy. 
This is 0 - (-196 joules) = 196 joules, as before. The only significance of saying that 
the potential energy at the bottom of the hole is -196 joules is the fact that this is 196 
joules lower than at ground level. It would take 196 joules of work to raise the 2-kg 
mass to the arbitrarily chosen zero potential energy level. 


4 
We can finally note that the equation Us =k x 
like or unlike charges if we write the sign as well as the magnitude of 41 and 95. It 


is better however for the student to reason out the sign by a simple physical argument: 
is energy put in or taken out when the charges are brought in closer, starting at infinite 
Separation? 


gives the correct sign for either 


*Note that in the case of objects moving up and down near the surface, we use Ug -mgh 


mm 
instead of U_ = -G ERES This is a satisfactory approximation because the change 


in potential energy between two levels, hi and ho» measured from a point near the 
earth’s surface (or Ti and To measured from the earth’s center) would be: 


AU," mgh, - mgh,, or 


mm mm 
earth , G earth 


AU --G 
Е T3 pi 
= Gmm 5 
earth гі гә 
DN ra- r 
шынын zT. 
But ras hy = Бр and when т. - ті is much smaller than ті (1.е., TQ& гә)» 
we can write тәгі XTQ- 
yee қ 
2 
Тһеп Ug = Gmm, | x z` 
1 
Gm 
arth 
Si = Ce AU = me (by bs) 
nce g А 2 g g (hy hi) 


1 
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QUIZ PROBLEMS быр 

1) The electric field at a distance of 10 meters from a point charge q is 6.9 X 

19? newtons per elementary charge, directed toward q. 

a. What is the value of q? (-3 elementary charges.) 

b. What is the electric field at a distance of 3 X 10 159 from q? G X 6.9 X 307 t7 
elem chg toward q.) a E 

c. What is the electrical potential at a distance of 10 ^ m from q? (-6.9 X 10 
joules/elem chg.) 

d. What is the work which would have to be done to bring a unit elementary negative 
charge from infinity to within 10710 m of q? (6.9 х 107° joules. ) 

2) Using the information in (1), how much work would be required to move a charge 
of 3 elemeniary positive charges from a distance of 102° m from q to a distance of 
310710 m from 4? (1.38 x 10 1" joules.) 

3) A š 

+q -q 
To го 
Points A and В аге equidistant from two equal and Opposite charges. What is the 


reais ys at A? (0) How much work would be required to move a charge q from 
o 


Section 8 — Batteries, Volts, and Amperes 
PURPOSE To introduce the volt, coulomb, and ampere as “practical” electrical units. 


CONTENT a. In batteries, chemical energy is transformed into electric potential 


energy; a cell gives a fixed ener г ele: 
position and temperature е i s e M ee chemical com- 


b. The EMF of batt i 2 
зво eries is conveniently measured in volts; 1 volt = 1.6 X 10 zo 


с. Charges may be measured in coulombs; 1 coulomb = 6.25 x 1019 elem chg 


d. Current is conveniently measured in amperes; 1 ampere = 1 coulomb/sec 


e. EMF (volts) X ch; i. 
peres) = Power al pis (coulombs) = Energy (joules); 


f. The electron-volt (1.6 x 19 19 
icd pu ( 0 ` joules) is a convenient measure of energy on an 


EMF (volts) X current (am- 


difference direct]. 
у. If we were to cha. 
Shape, we would always find that the ENS is nee ct the Plates or their size and 


14 
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10717 joules per elementary charge, when a 90-volt battery is used. Each metal 
electrode is at the same potential as the battery terminal; a 90-volt battery maintains 


a potential difference of 1.44 X 19017 joules per elementary charge. 


The statement above is an experimental fact. From this it follows that when one 
positive elementary charge is transferred inside the battery from the negative to tht 
positive terminal it gains an amount of electric potential energy equal to the EMF. A 
battery supplies electric energy (qV when q elementary charges are transferred). If 
we connect several batteries in series, the potential differences add. We understand 
this by thinking of one, or several, elementary charges as being transferred through 
each battery in turn, each increasing the electric potential energy by an amount which 
is characteristic of the battery. We get the total energy gain by adding each in turn. 


Most students are familiar with the fact that car lights dim when we press the 
Starter. Apparently connecting the starter to the car battery changes the potential 
difference. A battery supplies a definite potential difference if no current or if only a 
moderate amount of current flows through it. The starter draws a large current. If 
we connect devices which draw only a moderate current (spark coil, lights, radio) the 
change in the car battery potential is quite small. 


Most students are familiar with the fact that car lights dim when the starter switch 
is pressed. Apparently, connecting the starter to the car battery changes the potential 
difference between the battery terminals. Crudely, the EMF of the cell is not changed, 
but the energy/elem chg dissipated in che outside circuit is no longer such a large frac- 
tion of 5. The starter is almost a short circuit, and for an ideal short circuit with + 
and - terminals connected together) all the energy supplied would have to be dissipated 
inside the cell (heating it). Then the potential difference between the terminals (parts 
of one good conductor) would be practically zero. If we connect devices which draw only 
a moderate current (spark coil, lights, radio) the battery potential is almost equal to 
the EMF. This difference between ¢ and the potential difference between the battery 
terminals is easy to understand after completing the second half of the chapter. It is 
not an essential point. 


The text hints at what goes on in a battery from an atomic point of view. This ex- 
plains, in the atomic model, why a battery does maintain a definite 5. It is strongly 
urged that you do not elaborate on this point, omitting all detailed chemistry. 


Section 9 — Status Report 


PURPOSE To -point out that the results of the previous sections do not describe the 
forces between two charged particles when both are moving. To summarize and lay 


out what is to come. 
EMPHASIS. Treat as a reading assignment. 
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Part B — More About Energy and Currents in Electric Circuits 


Section 10 — Conductors, Batteries and Potential Difference 


PURPOSE To apply the concepts of electric field and electric potential difference to 
open and closed circuits. 
CONTENT a. When conductors are connected to a battery, charge flows very quickly, 
then stops when the conductors connected to one terminal are all at the same potential 
and differ in potential from the conductors connected to the other terminal by the EMF 
of the battery. 

b. Ifa single conductor is connected to both terminals of a battery, a steady current 
flow ensues.. The flow of charge is maintained by an electric field inside the conductor. 
If the conductor is a wire, the field inside is along the direction of the wire. 


1) If the wire is uniform, the field times its length equals the EMF of the 
battery: Е/= &. 
2) If the field varies and is Ei for a distance 4 and E, for b. then E,4+ E,4= 8. 


c. Ifa charge q moves through a potential difference V, then the electric energy of 
the system must change by Da = qV. This is true, however, only if V remains constant 


during the motion of q. V does remain constant if a battery is connected across the 


tric energy of the system is 1/2 qV, not qV as might naively have been expected. 


EMPHASIS These ideas are centrally important to advanced work in electricity, but 

d UCM to m continuity in later parts of this course. If this section is treated, 
е done well — one or two days on this section alone — 

reading assignment only, or omitted. a — dn 


b. A conductor contains char; 
ges which can move if a force is lied th 
charges are not moving, no force is being applied to them and the олын "А is zero 


2E dinor without Goan aang d re be moved from place to place on a 
sine M Я eretfore every point on the conductor is at the 


arrangement. If we wait long enough, e 
become an equipotential, though it duy ike rese M ee wil oy 


“20. 
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А ~ B 


You may wish to draw two odd-shaped conductors A and B attached to a battery 
of ЕМЕ 5. Consider how much work is done in moving an elementary charge from 
P to Q (none) Q to R (none). Why? Because this is a single conductor — an equipo- 
tential. How much work is required to get a charge through the battery, i.e. from 
R to S? Answer: & (or -& depending on the sign), because that is what an EMF 
means. Sto T? (none). What is the potential difference between P and Т? (с); 
Rand S? (5); Q and S? (s); etc. The idea to develop is that a battery simply main- 
tains, in an open circuit, a constant potential difference & between conductors attached 
to its two terminals. 


2) If students understand the situation when current does not flow, then they should 
readily understand what happens when current does flow. 1f no current flows when 
there is no electric field inside the conductor, then when current does flow, there 
must be an electric field inside the conductor. The work done in moving a unit charge 
a distance Ай under the action of an electric field E, in the direction of E, is just _ 
EA’. Thus we can easily find the total work done on a unit charge if we know how E 
varies with distance. 


һ122222222 


We simply add all the little EAf's — this gives us the total work done per unit charge, 
or the energy per unit charge in moving a distance £ This is just the potential difference 


between 0 and 4; so Vo - Vs area under graph of E vs. distance from 0 to 2. We сап 


break any circuit up into an arbitrary number of series intervals, and in this way find 
the energy per unit charge in each interval. Finally in our circuit we must come to 

a battery, which supplies an ЕМЕ 5. The EMF is the energy per elementary charge 
supplied to the whole circuit. Thus, it must just equal the sum of the potential dif- 
ferences across the various series intervals in the circuit. So 


& = sum of V's around a circuit 


= area under graph of E vs. distance for circuit 
between one battery terminal and the other. 
What we have stated, of course, is simply а somewhat formal declaration of the 
conservation of energy. Thus these considerations must hold for any circuit, no 
matter how complicated. 
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COMMENT Students frequently do not realize 

that Coulomb’s law holds only for point charges. 

If we are dealing with extended conductors, we Force 
must also consider the effect of induced charges. eG 
This is required, for example, to explain why 
a point charge would be attracted to an un- 
charged conducting plane. ^7. uncharged conducting sheet 


There are various ways of looking at this 
problem. From Figure 29-22, we can see that 
the charge must rearrange itself in the plane 
as shown at the right. 


Since the induced plus charges are closer 
to the charge -q than the induced minus 
charges, -q will be attracted to the plate, 
even though the net charge on the plate is 
zero. 


We can also look at this situation quantitatively, by considering the fact that the 
conductor must be an equipotential; in fact, tential 0 
if uncharged, it must be at 0 potential. a" 


This would be true if we took the plane [ 
away and put an equal and opposite charge die d | 
+q an equal distance behind the surface. We Sag adus == Ei 
would then have a plane of zero potential at +q ! ЕЧ 
the position of the front surface of the соп- “таве” ! 
ductor. So, we can replace ће effect of the charge 
conductor by considering the effect of this “пабе” charge. The force on -q is 


ШЕТТЕ 
о 


2 
obviously 2%, the minus sign telling us that the force is toward the plate. 


Section 11 — Measurement of Potential Difference 
PURPOSE To describe methods of measuring potential difference. 


CONTENT a. Electrometers m 
Боа a easure potential difference by measuring the force 


. b. Voltmeters measure potential differen 
БИЛ oou a lardo MEN ce by determination of the amount of current 


с. The current flo thr 
СГА wing through a voltmeter may affect the potential difference being 
EMPHASIS This section is not central with 
stressed in class discussion. It can be ре нарын аа еве 
junction with Experiment IV-5. It is easier to di, ee M о 


been covered. See Problem 14 of the HDL for BARAGA eet г 
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CONTENT The change in kinetic energy of a charged body moving in an electric field 
is equal to the potential difference through which it moves times the number of elemen- 
tary charges it carries. A knowledge of the actual electric field along the path is not 
required. 


EMPHASIS The point is very important, but should be obvious from previous consider- 
ations. It results in a great simplification in the treatment of many problems. If you 
have the time to treat the material on electricity thoroughly, the illustrations provided 
here are very worthwhile. If you are pressed for time, the ideas presented here will 
not be required in later material. 


DEVELOPMENT The reasoning follows from conservation of energy and is therefore 
not new. It is probably appropriate to develop it by discussion and suggestions by the 
students. They should be able to arrive at it independently, perhaps through a mechan- 
ical analogy. A frictionless roller coaster is a suitable simple mechanical analog. 

A 


hg Arbitrary reference level 


A roller coaster of mass m starts from rest at A. What is its kinetic energy as 
it passes B (and beyond)? To find the details of the motion we would need to know the 
resultant force at each point along the path, but to predict thè kinetic energy at B we 
need to apply only conservation of energy. Therefore we need only to know the change 
in gravitational potential energy. Conservation of energy tells us that, starting from 
rest at A, the roller coaster will have, at B, an amount of kinetic energy equal to 
the change (i.e. decrease) in gravitational potential energy between A and B: 


Kinetic Energy at B = (Potential Energy at A) - (Potential Energy at B) = mgh AT mgh,- 

We note that as long as the roller coaster does get from A to B we need not know 
anything about the potential energy or the force at intervening points. 

We note also that it does not matter what we take as the zero of potential energy; 
only the difference counts. 

We can make the analogy even more complete by talking about “gravitational 
potential difference’’, i.e., change in potential energy per unit mass. 

The gravitational potential difference in our example is gh hs Еһ» and we have: 


(Kinetic energy at B) = mass X (potential difference) = m(gh Ж” ghg): 


It may be interesting to let the student sketch, or help you sketch, the potential 
along the path of the electrons in Figure 29-25, with the uniform retarding field 
adjusted to just stop the electron current. The sketch should look something like this: 


2 uel" electron gun 
C: 


p: large parallel plates 
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Why is this roller coaster upside down? (The electrons have negative charge, 
the roller coaster has positive inertial mass.) 


Section 13 — Current versus Potential Difference 


CONTENT A qualitative discussion of the relationship between current and potential 
difference in ionized gases, in a vacuum diode and in a metal. The reasons for the 
observed behavior are discussed in terms of the underlying phenomena on an atomic 
Scale. 

EMPHASIS This material is not required in subsequent sections and can be omitted 
without loss of continuity. If covered, it should be handled as a reading assignment. 
It is a valuable presentation because it is one of the few treatments of this subject 
which puts Ohm's law in proper perspective. . 


COMMENT Many students will be interested in reading the material presented. There 
is, however, little to be gained by extensive class discussion, since a deeper under- 
standing would require a background in atomic physics which is lacking at this stage. 
The following brief comments may help you in answering questions by interested 


students. 
ж ж ж 


The device shown in Figure 29-26 (minus the X-ray tube) is an ionization chamber. 
It can be used to detect ionizing radiation such as is produced, for instance, by radio- 
active substances. The passage of a fast charged particle through the gas leaves a 
trail of electron-ion pairs. The chamber can be used with a current measuring device 
to measure the average rate at which such charged particles pass through the chamber, 
or the change in potential difference following the passage of a single particle can be 
amplified and used to detect the passage of individual particles. With a sufficiently 
high potential difference, the electrons produce secondary ion pairs and this can re- 


rem in breakdown of the gas and an appreciable pulse of current. This isa Geiger 


* * * 


The region where the current is limited b 
y Space charge is just the be ing of 
the curves in Figure 29-28, where the current vs. potential difference s «Хай 


E s E of the derivation of Ohm's law from the simple model 
with the positive lons aud R MER [ei ceo ae eh > 97 стаи 
veloc i 
it the time interval between collisions is t. Between collision. eben 
gain an additional velocity equal to the impulse (force X time = НЕ) pan liy the 
mass. The average added velocity due to the electric field is then 4 : 
clearly proportional to the electric field." 


2 Et which is 
* 
Actually it is not the collisions wi 
ith positive io; 
es resistance. In a perfect solid all atoms тЫ E 
e absolute zero of temperature), The collisions a: 


f the lattice which cause the elec- 
qually spaced from one another (at 
re then specular (not diffuse), and 
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Section 14— An Over-all View of a Circuit 


PURPOSE ,To examine electric circuits from the viewpoint of the motion of individual 
charges, where both energy and charge must be accounted for. 


CONTENT a. A circuit consists of a battery which causes charge to move through a 
number of devices or elements. 


b. All of the energy supplied by the battery to the circuit must be accountable in 
some form, by heat, by mechanical work, etc. 


c. The EMF of the battery is divided into potential differences across each of the 
elements connected in series in the circuit. The actual fraction of across a particu- 
lar element depends on the physical nature of the element and (generally) on the current. 


d. If two circuit elements are connected in parallel, the potential difference across 
both must be the same; if they are connected in series, the current flowing through 
both must be the same. 


e. The law of conservation'of energy shows that the sum of the potential differences 
around the various series elements of a circuit must exactly equal the applied EMF 
for any circuit, no matter how complex. 


EMPHASIS While this section lays the groundwork for a powerful approach to an 
understanding of electric circuits, these ideas are not required in subsequent chapters. 
Therefore the section can be omitted without loss of continuity. 


DEVELOPMENT If you discuss this section the best approach is probably through a 
quantitative example such as Problem 6, Part B. This problem is discussed in the 
green pages. The approach in terms of energy exchanges is quite useful even in 

more complicated circuits, for instance in circuits in which non-steady currents . 
flow, and energy can be stored in capacitors and inductors. 


COMMENT The very general description of a circuit presented in the text is highly 
preferable to опе which may be simpler conceptually, but is of limited applicability, 
Such as a circuit containing only a battery and a number of resistors. Note that the 
text’s description encompasses all electrical circuits, as long as we are careful to 
include all sources and sinks of energy as parts of the circuit. For example, if our 
circuit contains an electric motor, we must also include as a part of the circuit the 
mechanical system on which the motor is doing work and thereby storing or dissi- 
pating energy. If our circuit contains a radio transmitter, we must also include in 


Footnote continued from previous page. 

do not cause any resistance. Resistance results from imperfections in the lattice. At 
normal temperatures, these arise mostly from the thermal vibrations of the lattice atoms. 
When the atoms vibrate, they are not exactly equally-spaced, and there is some diffuse 
Scattering. Thus the resistance generally increases with increasing temperature. At 
very low temperatures, the resistance arises mostly from other lattice imperfections, 
particularly impurity atoms. The actual treatment of electrical resistance is quite com- 
plicated, since only some of the electrons in a metal are “ігее” in the sense that they 
can move under an electric field. In simple metals, such as copper, about one electron 
per atom is "free". In some metals, such as germanium, only a very tiny fraction of 
the electrons are free, and this number decreases Sharply with decreasing temperature. 
This effect far over-rides the effect of temperature on the thermal scattering, so that 
the resistance of germanium increases sharply with decreasing temperature, and is in- 


finite at absolute zero. 


Because of these possible complications, it is best to Specify Ohm's law at constant 
temperature, i.e., that the current is directly proportional to the potential difference 
if the temperature of the metal is kept constant. This law is obeyed over a wide range 


of voltage and currents for a large number of conductors. 
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d іп а receiver. Thus we 
the circuit all energy radiated into space which is not dissipate 

see that our circuit is essentially simply a closed system (possibly as big as the whole 
universe in the case of a radio transmitter) in which the total energy is conserved. 


QUIZ PROBLEMS R 


1) A battery of EMF 6 = 100 volts is 
connected to a motor through a resistor 
R= 10 ohms. A current of 5 amperes 
flows through the circuit. 


motor 


ti 


a. What is the potential drop across the resistor? (50 volts.) 
b. What is the potential drop across the motor? (50 volts.) 


с. If there is no heat generated in the motor, how far can it lift a 10-kg mass in 
one second? (50 volts X 5 amperes X 1 second = 250 joules = 9.8 X 10 newtons X d 
meters; d= 2.55m.) 10 ohms 


2) a. In the circuit shown, what is the 
current indicated by the meter I? (0.3 amps.) 
b. What is the rate at which heat is gener- ву 5 20 ohms 20 ohms 


ated in the 10-ohm resistor? (0.9 watts) In 
one of the 20-ohm resistors? (0.45 watts. ) 


3) A large 100-volt supply is to be used R 
to charge a battery of EMF ¢ = 12 v at a . 
charging rate of 1 ampere for a total time * 
of 10 hours. 100 v * 


a. How Should the 1 
77 olny s resistor R be? 


b. MT 1s the total change in chemical potential ener; 
(4.3 X 10° joules.) 


с. What is the total energy supplied to the circuit? (3.6 Х 106 joules. ) 


gy of the battery being charged? 
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Chapter 29 — Energy and Motion of Charges in Electric Fields 
Answers to Problems — For Home, Desk and Lab 


The following table classifies problems according to their estimated level of difficulty 
and the sections with which they are-intended to be used. Those which are especially 
suited to class discussion are indicated. Problems which are particularly recommended 
ate marked with an asterisk (*). 


A. Moving Charged Particles 
соо 


1 
ШЕ ee 0E 
ШЕШШ a 73 

o a re 


B. More About Bnergy and Gurrents in Electric Circuits 


ааа Г | maam | аа Г canapea 
ea p ТТС 2o С 
[| ulus eral 
cei Ооо 


SHORT ANSWERS, Part A 


1. а) 5.8X Jo Ud joules. 5. a) 2amu. 
-17, М, 4amu. 
M) гоор с) Dotfbly charged helium ions. 
2. a) Work = 1.68 X 1072° joules. 6. a) Lett to right. 
b) AE, = 5.1X 10725 јошев; b) 10 elem SM tee. 
AU. = 5.6 x 1071? joules; с) 0 inside, 107° outside. 
-17 15 
Heat = 11.2 X 10 joules. à) 5 Le Hore M e the bor 
MO ME -17 of elem charges/ion. 
4. а) 1.44 X 10 joules/elem chg. T 
b) 1.15 X 10* m/sec. 7. a) 3.77 X 107. molecules. 


-25 


E 21 
с) 2.18 X10 25kg; 4,36 x10 25kg. | b) T.54 X10" atoms. 
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Electron: 0.89 X 10779 newtons, grav.; 
1.6 X 1914 newtons, elec. 


b) The forces remain constant. 
28 


16 


т. о) 1.54 1021 ions. 
d) 7.54 X 1021 elem charges. 


e) 1.26 X 1019 elem chgs/sec. 


f) 0.399 grams. joules, grav.; 


c) Proton: +1.6 X107 


8. Connect meters in series. 41.6 X10 7” joules, elec. 
-31, 
9. See discussion. Electron: +0.89 X 10 joules, grav.; 
-16, 
-1.6 X " M 
10. 121 x 1018 ions. ne 10 joules, elec 
11. 1 joule 16. a) 2.310 joules total, 


1/2 for each. 


b) 2.3 X 05 joules for one, 
0 for the other. 


12. See discussion. 


13. a) 5.1% "T nd joules/elem chg. 


2) 2.9 X 10 1" joules/elem chg. 17. See discussion. 
c) 2.0 joules/sec (watts). 18. a) 320 volts, 
` 180 volts 


14. а) 3.4 X10 1? joules. -3 
3.0X10 amp, 


b) 3.1 X10 1? joules. No. 53 
с) Potential energy decreases and 5.0 X10 amp, 
kinetic energy increases by 4.0 X 1073 атар. 


31 x10 1? joules. b) No. 


15. a) Proton: 1.6 x 1075 newtons, grav.; 


1.6 X 10 15 newtons, elec. 


SHORT ANSWERS, Part B 


———( СЕГУН 


c-— 


1. a) Series + to -. 8. a) 1.05 ohms. 
b) 91.5 volts. 2 
c) 88.5 volts. b) ГЕ- 4.20 joules. 
See discussion. 3. 2 ia 
a vaa x ) à proportional to length. 

Va dus de 
b) 3.0 X 10" m/sec. b а 
с) 2.0 X 10? вес. с) Twice as much. 
dj 85x ORAE d) R proportional to 1/A. 
Dr i 11. a) Resistor: 140 volts; 
6x ( i 

е) 3.6х10 m. diode: 200 volts. 

4. 8) Ee b) Diode: 2х 1073 amp; 

4V" -3 

b) Independent. yon Ene. 
c) Independent. \ с) 5X10 * amp. 

5. а) 2.00 атрегев. d) 2.9х 104 ohms. 
b) Connect in series with coil. 42:08) WA eanperes 

6. B id discussion. b) 200 volts. i 
» те 13. See discussion. 
d) Less. 14. а) 90v. 
е) В. b) 180v. 

e с) 170v. 
7. W= rr. d) 84v. 
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PROBLEM 1 Two large parallel metal plates, 6.2 cm apart in 
a vacuum tube, are connected to the terminals 
of a 180-volt battery. A doubly charged oxygen 
ion starts from rest at the surface of one plate 
and is accelerated across to the other plate. 

(а) With what kinetic energy 4m? does the 
oxygen ion crash into the other plate? 

(b) If the ion starts halfway between the plates, 
with what kinetic energy does it hit the negative 
plate? 


This straightforward problem illustrates the application of conservation of energy 


to the motion of charged particles in a uniform electric field. One appraoch is the 
following; 


a) We first calculate the force on an elementary charge, using the results of the 
Millikan experiment in Chapter 28. There it was found that with a 270-volt battery 
(= three 90-volt batteries in series) connected to plates 0.31 cm apart, the force on an 


elementary charge was 1.4 X 10 * newtons. Further, this force varied directly with 
the number of batteries in series and with the size of the charge, and inversely with the 
distance between the plates. With a 180-volt battery (= two 90-volt batteries in series) 
and a separation of 6.2cm, the force will be 


14  newtons x 180 volts x 0.31em _ 4.66 X 10716 newtons 


Mie elem charge 270 volts 6.2 ст elem charge’ 


The force on a doubly-charged oxygen ion is therefore: 


-16 newtons -16 
SK 0; х , 
4.66 X 10 elem charge 2 elem chgs = 9.32X 10 newtons 


If an oxygen ion moves the full distance of 6.2 cm between plates, the work done by the 
electrical force will be 


9.32 x 10718 newtons X 0.062 meters = 5.8 X 10 1 ^ joules. T 


Since the ion starts with no kinetic energy, this will be its final kinetic energy as it 
reaches the plate. 3 

b) If the ion starts from rest half-way between the plates, it travels only one-half 
the distance, i.e. 3.1cm. The work done by the electric force, and therefore the 
kinetic energy acquired by the ion will be 


e -17 
9.32 X 10 19 newtons Х 0.031 meters = 2.9 Х10 joules. 


Alternate solution: 


With a potential difference of 180 volts between the two plates, one elementary charge 
would acquire a kinetic energy of 180 electron volts in traveling from one plate to the 
other. 


a) Thus a doubly-charged oxygen ion will gain 360 electron volts in going from one 
plate to the other. 


b) Since the electric field is uniform between two such plates, the potential difference 
will be uniformly divided. Thus in traveling one-half the total distance, the doubly- 
charged oxygen ion will gain 180 electron volts of energy. 


PROBLEM 2 (a) In the micro-microbalance experiments’ of 
4 Section 28-4, how much work was done by the 
electric force on the standard charged sphere when 
it moved 2 mm upward in 10.6 seconds? 
(b) Into what forms did this energy go, and 
how much into each form? 
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This problem demonstrates in detail the conservation of energy in the motion of 
charged particles in an electric field. 
a) From Table 2, Section 28-5, p. 
a speed of 2 iam in 10.6 seconds under a force of 5.6 X 
nt was required to balance 


necessary to achieve balance. Since a force of 2.8 X ц І 
the sphere in this experiment (р. 470), the total electrical force acting on the sphere 
must have been 
-14 -14 
5 = (5.6- 2.8) X 10 z8.4X10 newtons. 


415, we note that the sphere moved upward with 


jo 1^ newtons in excess of that 


o 14 


The work done by this force on the sphere in moving it upward a distance of 2mm: 


W-FXde84X10 nt x 2x 10/5 m = 1.68 x 10 1 joules. 
b) If the sphere started from rest, its kinetic energy would have changed by: 


EI 2 
A o MN E -15 2X10 m| _ -23, 
AE. к Шу -5 Х2.9Х10 "kgX eae m) = 5.1 X10 joules, 


which is a negligible amount compared to the energy actually transferred to the sphere. 


Since the sphere moved upward 2 mm in a gravitational field, its gravitational 
potential energy must have increased by an amount 


SAU, mgAh - 2.8 X 10 1 5n x2x10?m- 56x10 2" joules. 


The difference between the work done on the sphere (16.8 X 19 17 joules) and that account- 


able in terms of its kinetic and potential energy is (16.8 - 5.6) X 1977 =11.2 X D 


joules. This work must have gone into heating the air molecules between the plates as 
the sphere moved. Thus, the energy which went into heat was 11.2 X 19177 joules. 


Some students may be puzzled by the fact that no 
mention has been made of electrical 
Pee Which of course ehanges also. The point is that in working out an 
n 224 late A iat 5. eed MN forces in one of two ways: we can 
t etrical ferae on the sphere, or we can calculate the 
change in electrical potential energy of the sphere and plate system. Except for sign, 


they represent one and the s i 
weiten our Pee s т a in an energy-work balance sheet. We could have 


Work done by electrie force = inerease in gravitational potential energy 


or as: b + heat energy developed, 


Decrease in electrica! = 
cal potentia] energy = increase in gravitational energy 
+ heat energy developed. 


Since the work done by the electri 
^ А 5 
тера калы ы ыттал s forge jg the decrease in electrical potential energy, 


PROBLEM 3 в 3 s meat Aight experiment like that described 
box on Page 490, you have adjusted the 

the aseilloscope so that the beam 

рея across the tube in 0.5 sec. The total 
length of the trace made in that time is 10 cm. 
are атаан, Iba opi ose ing ball 

5 : 5 on illos 

trace are 8.0 ст apart, What isthe speed oft the bali 


~ 2 


= 
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On our oscilloscope scale, 10 ст = 0.5 sec. or lem = 0.05 sec. If the spikes оп 
the trace are 8.0 cm apart, the time Interval between the spikes must be 8.0cm X 
0.05 sec/cm = 0.4 sec. Since the ball traveled 1.2 m during this interval, its speed is 


v = 1.2 m/0.4 sec = 3.0 m/sec. 


PROBLEM 4 Using the apparatus described in Section 29-2, 
` you perform an experiment to measure the mass 
of the cesium ion. The hydrogen-ion source is 
replaced by a source of cesium ions, and the same 
electric force field is maintained by the same 90- 
volt battery between the accelerating plates. 

(a) What is the kinetic energy je per ele- 
mentary charge with which the cesium ion goes 
through the long chamber? 

(b) The time of flight of the cesium ions through 
the long chamber (0.50 m) is about 43.6 micro- 
seconds. What is their speed? 

(c) What is the mass of the cesium ion if it is 


a) If the ions have the same charge as protons, in traveling across the same potential 
difference, the ions would acquire the same kinetic-energy as protons, i.e., 1.44x10 77 à 


joules. If the cesium ions bear q elementary charges, the work done by the electric 
force (and therefore the kinetic energy acquired) would be q times as large as for protons. 


No inatter what the charge, the kinetic energy gained is 1.44 X tort? joules/elem chg. 
20.50 meter |. 4 15x 104 meter 


43.6 X 10 9 sec Recor 
10122. 
c) Equating the kinetic energy given in (а) to; mv. we have: 


> 2 
-17 joues _1 x 10* eer) 
qX1.44 X 10 elei chg 2 m {1.1510 BP RAPES ШИ and 


-17, 
.2X1.44X10 ''joules/elem chg y q= -25__kg 
m= n Xq- 2.18 X 10 ciem dp 7 
(1.15 X 10° meter/sec) 


If we assume the ions to be singly charged (q = 1) we conclude that their mass is 


2.18 X 10725 kg. If we assume the ions to be doubly charged (q = 2 elem charges) we 
conclude that their mass is 4.36 X 10-25 . We сап compare these values with the mass of 
cesium atoms calculated iot Weir dom weight and Avogadro's number. The atomic 
weight of cesium is 133 grams/mole. Since 1 mole = 6.025 X 10 3 cesium atoms, we 
have m = —133 grams _ о 91 x 19 7? grams рег atom = 2:21 X 10725 kg per atom. 


6.025 X 102% atoms \ 


This suggests that the cesium ions in question were singly charged. 


PROBLEM 5 In the apparatus used to measure the mass of the 
positive hydrogen ion (proton) of Section 29-2, 
you use a source of heavy hydrogen and observe 
a spike which corresponds to ions arriving with 
a time of flight 1.4 times that of the usual positive 
hydrogen ions. Д у 

(a) What із their mass if they are singly 
oie bly charged? 

b loubly charged? AEN 

© Could they be ingly charged helium ions? 
Doubly charged helium ions? Й f 

Remember that the mass of a helium atom is 4 
atomic mass units, and the mass of a hydrogen 
atom 1 atomic mass unit. 


aN 
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ineti rgy as 
a) Ifthe ions in question are singly-charged, they acquire the same kinetic energy 


2 PELA 
the protons, i.e. ZMV =9 pp 


v. =1/1.4. 
Since the time of flight is Cer by a factor of 1.4 than for protons, v/ p 


v 
: i -i ed, the mass of heavy 
We would conclude Iv ( >) = 1.96 м2. Hence, if singly-charg 


р 
hydrogen would be about 2 amu. 


b) If the ions were doubly-charged, they would acquire twice the kinetic energy of 
the protons: 


JU 1 2 
= =2Xsmv_. 
mv 2 2 p 
a v 2 
Therefore Ens ор М4. 


т v 
p 
In this case the.mass of the ion would be 4 amu. 


€) The experimental result is therefore consistent with doubly (but not singly) charged 
helium ions since the mass of He i8 4amu. It is also consistent with the assumption 
of the existence of a hydrogen ion having twice the normal mass. This isotope of 


hydrogen is called deuterium (by analogy to the protons, these ions are called deuterons). 


PROBLEM 6 You ionize some gas between parallel metal plates, 
making equal numbers of negative and positive 
ions in every small volume between the plates. 
There is a battery and a current meter connected 
in series with the plates, and a steady current is 
flowing through the circuit. The positive plate 
is on the left, and the negative on the right, 

(a) In what direction do you expect the electric 
current to go between the plates? 

(b) If the current meter measures 10* elemen- 
tary charges per second, how many positive 
elementary charges are brought per second by the 
ions coming to the negative plate? 

(c) How many negative elementary charges are 
coming per second to the negative plate? 

(d) In one second, how many positive ions cross 


to the right through a plane halfway between the 
plates? 


This problem illustrates that the total current at any point in a circuit is given by 
the sum of the flow of positive charg mod Pe OY 


à e es (in the direction of the current) and the negative 
charges (flowing in the opposite direction) per unit of time. 


In this problem we are concerned only with the Steady- 
In the steady state, positive and ne in equal numbers per unit 
time by the X-ray beam. The positive ions will move toward the negative plate on the 
ward the positive plate on the left. If there were no 


current, which would then be 
ith recombination, the total 


State behavior of the circuit. 


equal to the number of ion pa 
current will be less, but the 


The current will in any even 
per second, 


a) The direction of the current is the di i i i 
T^ M ep AR um rection of motion of the positive charges, 


eve he : 
positive charges striking the negative DEM. be s ees Hence the number of 


lémentary charges/sec. 
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c) There are no negative charges coming to the negative plate from within the tube, 
but the external circuit must supply negative charges equal to the positive charges 
reaching the plate per second. Hence, the flow of negative charge to the negative plate, 


from the external circuit, is 1016 elementary charges/sec. 


d) At a plane halfway between the plates, the current must consist of equal numbers of 
positive and negative charges flowing in opposite directions. Thus the numberof positive 
charges crossing to the right at this point must be half the current, or 5 X 1016 elemen- 
tary charges/ gu If each ion carries n elementary charges, the positive ion current. 

5 x 101? 

n 


must be per second. 


PROBLEM 7 A steady electric current passes through an elec- 
trolytic cell of dilute hydrochloric acid for a very 
long time. For ten minutes we collect the hydro- 
gen gas that bubbles up at the negative electrode. 
At room temperature and atmospheric pressure, 
the gas collected occupies a volume of 148 cm’, 
Remember that each hydrogen molecule has two 
hydrogen atoms. Also i mole occupies 2.36 X 
10* ст” at room temperature. 

(a) How many hydrogen molecules were col- 
lected? 

(b) How many hydrogen atoms were collected? 

(с) How mny hydrogen ions must have come 
to the negative electrode in this time? 

(d) How many elementary charges were trans- 
ported across the cell? 

(e) What was the current in elementary charges 
per second? 

(f) If there is a cell of copper sulfate solution 
connected in series with this one, with large elec- 
trodes, how much copper is deposited on the 
negative electrode? 

Note: A mole of copper weighs 63.6 grams. 


a) Since one mole of gas occupies 2.36 X 105 em, the number of moles of hydrogen 
collected is: 
3 
No. of moles = e 6.27 X 10? moles. 
2.36 X 10 спа” / mole 


Since 1 mole = 6.02 Х 1029 molecules, the number of hydrogen molecules collected is: 


- 21 
6.27 Х10 : х 6.02 X 1079 = 3.77% 107 y 


b) 2 Саона татты 1072 molecules = 7.54 X 1021 atoms of hydrogen. 


molecule 
c, d) To form one hydrogen atom, one singly charged hydrogen ion must reach the 
cathodé, where it acquires an electron and becomes a neutral atom. Hence both the 


number of hydrogen ions reaching the cathode and the number of Elementa Ty charges 


reaching the cathode from the solution of hydrochloric acid are 7.54 x10 . 
e) The current is the number of charges transported per unit time, i.e., 


21 
current = 7.54 x 10" elem chgs _ 96 x 1019 elementary charges/second. 


600 seconds 

ies, the same current flows through both cells, 
harge to the cathode of one cell as the hydrogen 
However, since each copper ion carries 


f) Since the cells are connected in ser 
So the copper ions must bring the same c 
ions bring to the cathode of the other cell. 


as 


twice as much charge as each hydrogen ion, half as many copper atoms are deposited 


| às hydrogen atoms are liberated. If 2 X 6.27 X 19? moles of hydrogen atoms were 
| formed, 6.20 X10 ` moles of copper must be formed. One mole of copper - 63.6grams, 


| hence 6.27 X 10 7 x 63.6 = 0.399 grams of copper are deposited. 


PROBLEM 8 You are given some metal wire, batteries, and a 
calibrated ammeter. How can you calibrate a 
second ammeter? 


By connecting the two meters in series in a circuit, the same current must flow 
through both; the current on the calibrated meter can be read and the scale of the other 
meter can be marked accordingly. The only problem is to adjust the current to several 
values within the range of the two meters. For most meters and batteries, connection 
of the meter (or of two meters in series) across the battery will result in a flow of 
current well in excess of the capacity of the meter, since a typical ammeter requires 
a potential difference of only 1/20 of a volt to cause a current flow that gives full scale 
deflection. Therefore only a fraction of the potential difference available from the 
battery should appear across the meters, the rest of the potential drop must occur 
across some other circuit element such as a resistor. By adjusting the resistance 
the current can be varied. 


Battery 


PROBLEM 9 You are given a half dozen identical ammeters, 
one of which has a single calibration point — that 
is, a mark correctly indicating when a 1-атреге 
current (that is, а current of 6.25 X 10" ele- 
mentary charges E second) is passing through it. 
You also have a few batteries and a large number 
of identical metal wires. Answer the following 
questions to complete the calibration of the am- 


Adjustable 
contact 


Ammeters 


identical 


(a) ‘Assume u have marked a number of am- 
meters to read one ampere. Then you diced 
three as іп Fig, 29-16. Explain how you can geta 


2-ampere calibration point on one of them ae 
(b) Make sketches showing how to connect the para 
pesce in order to mark one scale at 3 and 4 » 


peres. 
(с) How would you connect the ammeters 
as to calibrate one of them to read } and 4 am- 
peres? (Use sketches.) 


8) With the arrangement of Fi 

| gure 29-16, each of the t i 

кде carry one half of the current іп ће third meter. The diens анны 
when each of the former саггіев 1 am гг 


реге. We adjust th i 
meters in paral e resistor s 
parallel reads 1 ampere, and mark the deflection of the ee 2 E». 


b) When the divider is set so that 
me 
#1, #2 and #3 all read 1 ampere, bi aoi 


1 
must be indicating the total current, 3 amperes E 4 


x 2 
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Similarly, this arrangement with 1 ampere 
in each of the four parallel meters gives 4 
amperes in the other meter. Alternatively, 
one meter in series with two meters in 
parallel could be used. Adjusting the cur- 
rent in each of the two parallel meters to 2 
amperes [as per calibration in part (a)] will 
give 4 amperes through the series meter. 


c) When the current is adjusted to give a 1 (A) 3 
ampere reading on #3; #1 and #2 must each isdem (A) 
be carrying (and therefore indicating) 1/2 (a) 
ampere. 


With #4 indicating 1 ampere, the other 
meters must each be indicating 1/3 ampere. 


PROBLEM 10 With the same apparatus as in Problem 1, how 
many doubly charged oxygen ions would have to 
о from the positive plate to the negative plate 
before that plate is heated up by one joule Бу. 
the dissipation of kinetic energy of the ions? 


The kinetic energy given to each ion was found in Problem 1: 


-19 oules 2 elem chgs -17. 
18 = ES _ Я 
0 volts = 1.6 X 10 elem chg-volt x 39H 5.8X 10 joules/ion. 


If N ions each transfer 5.8 X 10/77 joules of energy to the plate, the total amount of 
energy transferred to the plate is 
Nx 5.8 x10 17. Joules. 
on 
ЕЕ = 1.7 х1016 ions. 
5.8 X 10 joules 


For this to equal one joule, N= 1 joule X 


Alternate Solution: 


No. of ions/joule = E ions per electron volt X 116 6-У. рег joule 
1.6 X 10 
1 16 1 
= EU ions per joule = 1.7 X 10 ions per joule. 
5.8 X 10 


The most common oxygen ions are negatively charged, but from their direction of 


travel these must be positively charged. 


PROBLEM 11 Suppose the doubly charged ions in the last prob- 
lem were made by ripping electrons off oxygen 
atoms located halfway between the plates. Then 
the oxygen atoms are accelerated in one direction 
and the electrons are accelerated in the opposite 
direction from the midpoint between the plates. 
How much energy will the electrons have dis- 
sipated heating the positive plate in the time that 
one joule is dissipated at the negative plate? 


The force per elementary charge and the distance traveled in the direction of the 
force are the same for the electrons and ions. Since the same number of elementary 
chai ges go in each direction, the energy they bring to each plate is also the same. 
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3.1 X idee joules. Energy conservation tells us that the sum of the kinetic energies 
must have increased by this amount. Since the total kinetic energy was initially zero, 
/ 


-18 
at 20 meter separation it is 3.1 X 10 joules. 


It may be worth asking how the separate kinetic energies of the two bodies could be 
calculated. If the masses of the two bodies were known, this could be done by applying 
conservation of momentum. 


PROBLEM 15 (a) Find the electric and the gravitational forces 
on an electron and on a proton between two 
large parallel metal plates, 20 cm apart. The 
potential difference between the plates is main- 
tained Бу 20,000 volts’ worth of battery. Тһе 
plates are horizontal; consider the upper plate 
positive. 

(b) Move the particles up 1 cm. What are 
the forces now? 

(c) What are the changes in gravitational po- 
tential energy and in electric potential energy in 
this motion? 


20,000 volt 


4% battery 


FFF +H s+ 


a) The gravitational forces on both electron and proton are directed downward and 
given by mass X gravitational force 
mass i 
For the proton: gravitational force = (1.67 x 10777) х ( 9.8 newtons ) 
E 


For the electron: gravitational force = (0.91 x 10780 kg x (s 8 md 
EL 


-2 
= 0.89 x 10 7? newtons. 


Since 1 volt = 1.6 x 719 |ошев | s 
10 "Siem ong 20.000 X 1.6 x 19729 


Since Work = force x distance, 3.2 x 10715 


=3.2 x107} joules. 


newton-meters = force x 0.2 meter. 


Thus the electrical force on either the proton or the electron is 


-15 
3.2 X10 ur 
~ 0.2 — 7 1.6% 107"* newtons, 


A 


» 
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ір, 20,000 volts 

- 270 Е 

1.4 Х10 ^ newtons x20 volts = 1.6 x 10 14 newtons. 
0.31cm 


b) The electrical force field between parallel plates is independent of position, the 
gravitational force fic. 1 of the earth is also essentially unchanged when one moves an 
additional distance of only 1 ст from the center of the earth. This means that both 
electrical and gravitational forces remain constant. 


c) This part of the problem probably can be discussed most usefully by leaning on 
the analogy between the uniform gravitational field and the uniform electrical field. 


To move the proton up 0.01 meter against the downward gravitational force ор“ 
1.6 X 10248 newtons requires that work be done by an applied upward force іп the amount 
of 1.6 X 10728 newtons X 0.01 meter - 1.6 X 40:29 joules. Similarly to move the proton 
up 0.01 meter against the downward electrical force of 1.6 X 10714 newtons requires that 
work be done by an applied upward force in the amount of 1.6 X 10714 пемќопв х 1072 
meter = 1.6 х 107! joules. Therefore corresponding energy changes are an increase 


of 1.6 X 10:28 joules in the gravitational potential energy, and an increase of 1.6 X 15719 


joules in the electrical potential energy. 
The energy changes for the electron can be obtained in the same way. Its gravitational 


= - -31 
potential energy is increased by 0.89 X 10 fe newtons X 10 5 meters or 0.89 X 10 2 joules, 


-16 R 
while its electrical potential energy is decreased by 1.6 X 10 joules. This is a de- 
crease because the electron moved in the same direction as the electrical force. 
PROBLEM 16 (a) Two protons are released from rest 107" m 
apart. What will their kinetic energy be at large 
separation? 
(b) Suppose one of the protons is nailed down. 
What will the kinetic energy be at large separa- 
tion? 
This problem calls for the application of conservation of eaergy in a case involving 
electrical potential energy. 

3) Since the only forces acting on the two protons are the electrical forces of re- 
pulsion exerted by each proton on the other, the electrical potential energy of interaction 
of the two protons plus the sum of their kinetic energies remains constant. As the protons 
fly apart, the potential energy decreases with a corresponding increase in the sum of 
their kinetic energies. The initial potential energy is 


2 2 1 
poe 223x109 ?8 inewton-meter) — elem chg) = 2.3 x 10 7? joules, 
3 (elem chg) (10: meter) 


as been taken at large (infinite) separation. The final 


where the ze f potential energy hi 
шарды с. ji initial kinetic energy is Zero, the final kinetic energy 


potential energy is zero. Since the 
is 2.3 x 19 1? joules. 
Each proton has one half of the total kinetic oco (by cons 
joules. 


ervation of momentum) so 


that the kinetic energy of each proton is 1.2 X 10 


Energies of elementary particles are often given i 


1.6 x 10 1? joules we have: 


nelectron-volts. Since lev = 


=. 


t b) The “collision” is still elastic because no energy can be stored or dissipated. The 


-18 
movable proton thus carries all the kinetic energy, 2.3 X 10 joules. The fixed proton 
does not move, and has zero kinetic energy. 


Two equal charges, д, and 4., are nailed in place 
FROR d on the Y axis, aere ts a above and below 
the origin of co-ordinates (Fig, 29-17). 
(a) What is the electric potential energy of an 
elementary charge at point x on the X axis? 
Note; Measure the potential energy with the zero |, 
chosen when the elementary charge is at infinity. 
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2.3 X 10 X 
Sum of kinetic energies = e AN 14.4 ev. 
1.6 x 10 


Express your answers in terms of the constant k 
in Coulomb's law, the value of charges qı and 4» 
and the distances a and x. 

(b) In particular, what is the potential energy 
of the elementary charge because of its interaction 
with q,? with q;? with both together? 

(c) What is its total potential energy if the 
charges are equal and opposite? 


We can generalize the result given in S тан els aa 
Section 1 of the text for the electrical poten- 
tial energy of a charged particle in the elec- 
trical force field of another charged particle, 
to the case where the charged particle is in 
|’ the electrical force field of two (or more) 
' other charges. We add the various electrical 
potential energies corresponding to the sepa- 
rate interactions. This will probably be ob- 
vious to most students without discussion. If | 
а discussion is required, the argument may 
run something like this: 


and F ў 
х 4 % My аге fixed charges, fiie а movable charge. F is the force on 4, due to 41. 1 
2 18 the force on 4, due to 4, and F is the resultant force 


i To move 9 from one position to another (for Simplicity with no appreciable change in 
inetic е r TEA У Рр ы F 
nergy), a force -T Ё, F, will be required. The work done by (-F,), will 
equal the sum of the work by the force CE ), ) 
present, and the work by the force CF я 


Тһе work done by CE is calied the 


which would be required with only 91 
9), which would be required if only 95 were present. 


change in the energy of interacti 
Е у ction between q, and 
4: The work done by (-F) equals the total change in p к 


а) Potential energy = Potential ene 
energy due to interaction between 9, 


otential energy. Thus: 


Гру due to interaction bety \ ic 
x dida veen q) and 4; + potential 


q 4, 
ж pak, ко 
e Ty т; 


ae 
thie n ic 2 p = = 2 2 
Inthis partieularcase, Ty = то = ya * x', and q71 elementary charge. Therefore: 


Ü к(а + q5)(1 elem chg) 
Si кут ШЕН 


b) Potential energy due to the interaction with q} : 


91 (1 elem chg) 


U, =k 
1 i 
| аг t x" 
Potential energy due to interaction with 95: 


9% (1 elem chg) 


Up =k : 


a? * х? 
(а, + 9) 
Total potential energy = К Я 
үа + х2 


Ср 4, = ~Ig» then 9 +9 = 0, and the total potential energy is zero. 


The last result, which may appear strange at first sight, comes about from the fact 

that the net force acting on the elementary charge is perpendicular to the X-axis so that 
no work is required to move the charge anywhere along the X-axis, even as far as infinity 
where, of course,the potential energy has been taken as zero (by definition). 


Resultant force 


Since our test charge was one elementary charge, the potential energy we have calcu- 
bitrary point on the X-axis and a 


lated is just the potential difference between some аг! 
point at infinity, due to the fixed charges 4, and 42: The problem illustrates a convenient 


property of potential: it can be calculated quite readily for any distribution of fixed 
charges by adding (as scalars) the potential contributions from the individual charges 


that make up the given distribution. 


PROBLEM 18 (a) In Problem 13, what are the ЕМЕ in volts 
and the currents in amperes? 
(b) Does using volts and amperes change your 
prediction of the energy dissipation in part (c) 
of Problem 13? 
F's of 5.1 X 10 T Joules/elem chg and 
16 


a) In Problem 13, we were concerned with EM js 
x10 elem chg/sec. 3.1 X 10 elem 


2.9 x19 1" joules/elem chg; and currents of 1.9 
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chg/sec and 2.5 X 1016 elem chg/sec. In volts and amperes: 


-17 joules y you таин 1 920 volts. 
51710 elem chg 16x101? joules/elem chg 
2 exigi! doues ойы... 190 volts. 
4 elem chg” , 5509-19 joules/elem chg 
1am -3 
mpm i ig: ‘ 
1.9 x 1916 elem chg х - 3.0 X107? ат 
6.25 X10 elem chg/sec 
1 апу = -3 
3.1 x 1018 elem chg y — p = 5.0 x 107? amp. 
| 6.25X10 ' elem chg/sec 
| 1 am v -3 
| н 2.5 х1016 slem-chg x_______Lamp _ = 4.0 X10 " amp. 


6.25 X 10! elem chg/sec 


b) The energy dissipation in joules/sec is the Same, whether we use elementary or 


practical units for EMF and current. Using the data from Problem 13, part (c), the EMF 
and current in volts and amperes are 


EMF = 320 + 180,= 500 volts (joules/coulomb) 
i current = 4.0 X 1073 amp (соШ/ вес). 


\ The power in watts (јошев/вес) = 500 volts X 4.0 X 10 amps 


Д = 2.0 watts (joules/sec). 
This is the same value found in Problem 13 (c). 


COMMENTS AND SOLUTIONS, PART B 


PROBLEM 1 (a) How would you connect a 90-volt “В” battery 
and a 1.5-volt flashlight cell to obtain the maxi- 
mum potential difference? 

(b) How bi 


are connected in series, ; 
t to -, the potential difference between A and 
B is the sum of the potential differences Sup- 
plied by each battery. 


A positive charge going 
from A to B through both batteries (or a nega- 
tive charge going from B to A) would gain 


zT , > 
(1.6 х 107") (90 + 1.5; = 91.5x1.6x 10719 


јошез 
per elementary charge, 


a 91.5 volt potential difference, 
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c) If the connections to either of the batteries 
are reversed, the potential difference from A 
to B would be less. A positive charge going 


from A to B:would still gain 90(1.6 x 1079) » 


joules per elementary charge in going through 

the 90-volt battery, but lose 1,5(1.6 X 10719) 

joules per elementary charge in going through 

the 1.5-volt battery. The net gain is (90 - 1.5) X 
-19 

(1.6 X 10 joules per elem chg) so that the potential difference is only 88.5 X 1.6 X 

iP CIONES (or 88.5 volt). 


elem chg 


PROBLEM 2 Suppose you were given two electrometers which 
measure potential differences in the 10,000-volt 
range. One of them is calibrated but the other 
is not. You are also given a glass rod and a 
piece of cloth, but you are forbidden to buy any 
batteries. Can you calibrate the second electrom- 
eter by connecting it to the first? 


One way to calibrate the second electrometer is to connect the two electrometers in 
parallel, i.e. stem to stem and case to case (or stem to case and case to stem). If the 
glass rod is rubbed and touched to either stem or to the wire connecting the stems, we 
can charge the electrometers. The charge will-divide in some unknown way between the 


Co 


two, however the division of charge is such that the potential difference from case to stem 
is the same for both electrometers. The calibrated electrometer indicates what this 
potential difference is, and the scale on the other electrometer can be marked accordingly. 
We repeat this a few times adding (or removing) charges each time, and the job is done. 


A much simpler procedure would be to charge our rod and instead of touching it to 
the electrometer stems, just bring it near. The amount of induced charge (and there- 
fore the potential difference) can be adjusted simply by changing the position of the glass 
rod. 


(Note that if the potential difference across the two connected electroscopes were 
not identical, then there would be a potential difference along the connecting wires, 
and a current would flow until equilibrium was reached. ) 


PROBLEM 3 An electron gun shoots a stream of electrons be- 
tween two deflecting plates of length / = 6.0 cm 
(Fig. 29-34). The electron mass 15 0.91 x 10-^ 
kg. The potential difference between the fila- 
ment and plate of the gun is 2,500 volts (2.5 X 
10° x 1.6 X 1055 joules per elementary charge). 
The electric field Ё between the deflecting plates 
is 1,000 newtons per coulomb (1,000 newtons per 
625 x 10% elementary charges). 

(a) If the deflecting plates are separated by 0.20 
cm, what is the potential difference from one de- 
flecting plate to the other? A 

(b) What is the speed of the electrons leaving 
the gun? 

(c) How long bgt the electrons take to pass 7 
through the length /° Д 

(d) gn an хи passes between the deflecting 
plates, it picks up à sidewise velocity because of 


the electric force exerted on it. How big is this 
sidewise velocity when the electron leaves the de- 
flecting plates? TNT, 

(e) How far is the electron pushed sidewise in 
passing between the plates? 


distance beam 
\ Cu pushed sideways beam when E = 0 Е, 
Op FERRER oT - - са 
тунес beam dep 
eee ye есі 
E = 1000 newtons/coulomb Ed . 


- + 
V 2500 volts 


8) The electrical force between the plates is 


newtons 1,000 newtons -16 newtons 
1,000 — —— = ———,"U"newtons «^. 1.6 X 10 ———.. 
coulomb 6.25 X 1019 elem са ^. elem chg 


Since the separation is 2.0 X 1073 meters, а charge moving from опе plate to the 


other would gain (or lose) an amount of energy = force X distance = 1:000 newtons „ 


S і coulomb 
2.0 X10 А meter = 2.0 ones The potential difference is therefore 2.0 volts. 


Alternatively, we.can write this as 1.6 x UE s X2.0X107? meters = 3.2 x 


10 19 joules per elem chg. 


Equating this to ime 


-16 1 2; . 
0107 joules = 5 x 0.91 x 1790. Xf or 


= 2 
v2 = 2% 4.0 x 19718 9) 


0.91 x19 90 \ second 


2 
а, 8.8 х1014 netere) Faid 
second 


v= V88 х 107 meters 
Second 


=3.0x 107 meters 


td. 0.060 meter unu 
x 30x107 meters/seq 10 Second. 
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d) The sidewise force on the electron, F_ = 1.6 X 10716 newtons, acting on the electron 


А -9 
for a time t= 2.0X 10 ` seconds, will give the electron a sidewise momentum: 


ks E -16 -9 - 
mv, = Ju 7-1.6X10 ^ newtons X 2.0 X10 " sec = 3.2 X 10 25, m/sec. 
Ft -25 
3 3.2 X 
Hence, Ху = ko = 32x10 =3.5X 10° meters/second. 
0.91 X 10 
e) Since the acceleration is constant, the average sidewise velocity is the mean of 
0+ 3.5 X 10? 5 
the initial and final sidewise velocities, i.e. EXCEL AREE = 1.8 X 10" meters/second. 
The sidewise displacement in 2.0 X 19? Seconds is therefore: 
- 5 > 
y= (Vy) average X t = 1,8 X 10 1061018 X 2.0 1079 seconds 
-3.6x10* meters, or 0.36 millimeter. 
PROBLEM 4 (a) For the apparatus used in Problem 3, find a 
formula for the sidewise displacement of any ion 
accelerated through the same potential difference 
V in the gun and deflected by the same deflecting 
field Е. Write the formula in terms of Е, V, and /, 
the length of the deflecting field. 
(b) What is the influence of the mass of the ion? 
(c) What is the influence of the charge of the 
ion? 
a) We repeat steps (b), (c), (d), and (e) in Problem 3: 
uS dm 2 24У 
Step (b): dy 73mY., hence Жы T 
Ste} Sta E 
р (0): {= =, 
x 3 
Step (d): mv, = Ft = qEt, hence Y = qEt/m. 
ig 145, 2 
Step (е): y= iv = 5954. Since t = E we have d 2r х--, and from (b), 
y m x Ve 
/ 9 2 
2298 yf. SE 
Е сЕ 2 


independent of the mass and charge of 
If they were positive they would never 
s would restore the status quo. The 
r the action of a given electric 
harge (provided they all start 


b, c) From part (a) the deflection is seen to be 
the ion. Of course the ions have to be negative. 
leave the gun, but reversing all potential difference 
trajectories of ions of one sign of charge moving unde 
field are the same for all ions regardless of mass or с 
from rest at the same point). 4 


PROBLEM 5 Fig. 29-35 shows а device for calibrating the am- 
meter A. It is an insulated can with a coil of wire 
init. Water flows in at the top of the diagram, 
passes thermometer No. 1. Then after flowing 
past the coil of wire, it flows out at the bottom of 
the diagram past thermometer No. 2. The differ- 
ence of potential across the coil in the calorim- 
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eter is measured, using a calibrated electrometer, 
so that we-know the potential difference between 
the points a and 8. In an experiment (i) the 
flow of water is 1 gram per second, (ii) ther- 
mometer No, 2 reads a temperature 1°C higher 
than thermometer Мо. 1, and (iii) the electrom- 
eter reads a potential difference of 2.09 volts. 

(a) What is the current through the ammeter? 

(b) How would you calibrate an ammeter with 
this device? 


7 { 

As the electrons flow through the coil they gain energy in an amount equal to the f 
work done by the electric force. However t 
acquired to the atoms of the metal. When the current is first turned on, the wire heats 
up. The wire soon becomes hotter than the surrounding water and loses heat to the ) 
water. This exchange quite rapidly reaches a Steady state in which the temperature of 
the wire is constant the the energy transferred to the electrons by the electric field 
gives rise to an equivalent amount of heat transferred to the water. Consider what 
happens in one second (after a Steady state has been reached). 


a) In one second, 1 gram of water passes through. The temperature of the gram of 
water is increased by 1°C, so the energy transferred to the water is 1 calorie = 4.18 
joules. The work done by the electric field on a charge qis qV = 4.18 joules so the 
charge q passing in one second must have been: 


4.18 j 
q- EXTUS 7 2.00 coulombs. 


^ flow of 2,00 coulombs in 1 Second is a current of 2.00 amperes. 


b) To calibrate an ammeter we connect it in series as shown in the figure. The 


ammeter will carry the same current as the coi 
coil. The measure a 
tor several values of the current. Es repeated 


А 
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PROBLEM 6 (ШЕГУ 


In the circuit shown in Fig, 29-36, two resistors, 
a diode, an electric motor M, and an electrolytic 
cell are connected in series.with a battery. The 
difference of potential across each of these circuit 
elements is measured and it is found that they 
are all the same. A certain amount of heat is 
dissipated per second in the first resistor. 

(a) What can you say about the ratio of the 
heat dissipated in each of the other circuit ele- 
ments to the heat dissipated in the first resistor? 

(b) In the second resistor? 

(c) In the diode? 

(d) In the motor which runs a fan? 

(e) If there is actually less heat dissipated in 
the electrolytic cell than in resistor 1, which ter- 
minal, A or B, would be positive when the cell is 
used as a source of potential difference? 


a) The principle of energy conservation enables us to make useful qualitative state- 
ments about the behavior of each of the elements of the circuit. The same current must 
flow through each of the elements, since they are connected in series, and we are told 
that the drop in electrical potential is the same across each-element. We can conclude 
that the same amount of electrical energy is supplied to each element. For each element, 
the amount of heat energy developed will then depend on what else is done witf the energy 
supplied. The fan and the cell can transform electrical energy into forms other than 
heat, hence they could develop more or less heat than the resistors and the diode. 


b) The two resistors must be identical, they receive identical supplies of energy. 
The same amount of heat must be developed in each. 


These resistors are simply long metal wires. That their structure and composition 
do not change can be verified experimentally. ‘Consequently the only thing that can 
happen to the electrical energy is that it becomes heat energy. 


c) In the diode, as in part (b), the only place the electrical energy can go is into 
heat. All of it will be converted into heat, and consequently the same amount of heat 
is dissipated as in the resistors. The conversion of electrical energy into heat isa 
two-step process: the potential across the diode accelerates the electrons from the 
filament to the plate, changing electrical potential energy into translational kinetic 
energy ofthe electron. This kinetic energy is then converted to heat energy in the 
plate when the electrons collide with it. t 

In the above, we have assumed that the diode requires no other source of energy to 
perform its function. This would be true for a crystal diode, for example. For a 
vacuum tube diode such as is shown in the figure, however, an auxiliary source of 
current is required to heat the filament so that the electrons can escape more easily 
and travel to the plate. Heat will be dissipated at the filament due to the passage of 
this auxiliary current, but the extra heat due to the current in the main circuit will 
still be the same as that dissipated in the resistors. 

d) The motor is not an isolated system. It is turning a fan which moves air and this 


ical ener; rovides this mechanical energy and 
requires energy. Some of the electric gy P ео Kinatio 


only a smal the motor is efficient) goes into heat. t 
Bienes of meal m he air which is moved by the fan. Thus considerably less heat 
is dissipated in the motor than in the resistors. 

e) The passage of a current in the electrolytic cell causes chemical changes in it, 
i.e. the chemical energy of the cell changes: It can increase or decrease, depending 
on which way the cell is connected in the circuit. If it increases, then some of the 
electrical energy provided by the battery is used in accomplishing this o dede ТАР only 
a part will be dissipated in heat. In this case less heat will be dissipatec than in the 
resistor. On the other hand, if the chemical energy decreases, then this amount of 


heating 
current 


R; опа R: are 
metal resistors 


= 
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energy plus the energy from the battery must all be dissipated in heat. Then the amount 
will be greater than in the resistors. 


ince, in this problem, we are told that the cell dissipates less heat then the resistor, 
the sell is УЛАН so as to increase its chemical energy. This means that passing 
current from terminal B to terminal A through the cell increases the internal energy of 
the cell. 1 the cell is now placed in a circuit in which it is the only source of energy, 
its internal energy will tend to decrease, which will mean that current will flow from 
A to B through the cell. In the circuit, the current will thus flow from Bto A. Thus 
B is the positive terminal. · 


A circuit in which all of the circuit elements have an equal potential drop is a very 
Special one. In practice, each of these elements — resistors, diodes, motors, and cell — 
can have widely varying characteristics in regard to potential drop and heat dissipated. 


PROBLEM 7 Show that the energy dissipated in heat per 
unit time (the power used) in a metal resistor is 
given by the formula ZR. (The heating rate 
reckoned as FPR is called the Joule heat.) 


In this problem on the conversion of electrical energy to other forms (in this case, 
heat), the result is true only for elements in which Ohm’s law holds. 


If the current in the wire is I and the resistance is R, the drop in electric potential 
across the resistor is V = IR. This means that one coulomb of charge loses an amount 
of electrical potential energy equal to V joules’ in passing through the resistor, and all 
of this becomes heat energy. Thus the current I, coulombs of charge per second, will 


give rise each second to an amount of heat energy IV = TR joules in the resistor. 


PROBLEM 8 (a) In Problem 5, what is the resistance in ohms 
of the coil? 
(b) Show that the power dissipation from the 
coil is given by 7^R. 


Using the data from Problem 5, this problem gives a sim le x 
derivation in Problem 7, z е on the 


a) The current in the coil was calcula 


ted to be 2.00 am Š 
difference across it is 2.09 volts. The е TS Potential 


resistance is given by Ohm’s law, V= RI: 


V_ 2.09 _ 
7717200 7 2.05 ohms hms. 
b) The power dissipation (Joule heat) is 


PR = (2,00) x 1,05 = 4.99 joules. 


This (to within .02 joule, due to rounding- 
j g-off in part i 
heat energy we calculated from the data given in Probel br ac, ind wat, ae 
used the heat energy to find the current in the fir cna 


St place. 
PROBLEM 9 We have two lengths of wire made of exactly the 
same metal and of exactly the same Cross-sectional 
area. One wire is twice as long as the other, 
_ (à) When the same difference of potential is 
ed on the ends of both Wires, what is the 
xs m 2 the currents that will Pass through the 
(b) How does the 
on its length? 


Problems 9 and 10 together give the de; 
а 
length (Problem 9) and its cross Sectional area (Problem py Stance пы 


resistance of a wire depend 


“ы 
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a) The drop in potential between the ends of wire B is the same as that between the 
ends of wire A. Since in B the ends are twice as far apart as in A, the electric field E 
in B is only half of the electric field in A. The electric force on the electrons in B is 
therefore half of its value in A. Because the electric current is the result of a small 
drift velocity of the electrons superposed on their rapid thermal motions, the drift 
velocity is itself proportional to the force. The drift velocity of the electrons in B is 
therefore only half of that in A, i.e. the current is halved. The resistance of the wire 
is defined by Ohm’s law: i 

V-2IR; R- ҮЛ 


and since V is the same for both wires, the resistance of B is twice that of A. 


b) If we have two wires of identical material and cross section, but one is. n times 
longer than the other (where n is a whole number), we can repeat the above argument 
to show that if the same potential is applied to each, the current in the longer wire is 


1 times the current in the shorter wire. The resistance of the longer опе is therefore 
n times that of the short one; i.e. the resistance is directly proportional to the lengths. 
It is then easy to see that this will hold for any lengths of the two wires; the resistance 
(for wires of identical cross section and composition) is proportional to the length of 


the wire. 


PROBLEM 10 There are two wires of identical material of ex- 
actly the same length and the same cross-sectional 


area. 

(а) 1f the same difference of potential is im- 
posed across their ends, what is the ratio of the 
current that will pass through them? 

(b) If the wires side by side are viewed as a 
single conductor, what is the ratio of the current 
through this combined conductor to the current Ў 
through one of the single wires with the same 
potential difference across its ends? 

(c) If we have a wire of twice the cross-sectional 
area and the same length and material as each 
of the original ones, what current do you expect 
will flow through it compared to one of the orig- 
inal wires, with the same potential difference 
“ay WE oa to be the dependence of 

а) What do you ех) о t 
ths resistance oa ae its cross-sectional area? 


А a) If two identical wires have equal potential differences across their ends, the cur- 
rents induced must be identical. It does not affect this result if one source of potential 
is used for both wires simultaneously. As far as the electrons in the wires are con- 

cerned, the electric force they experience is just the same. 


b) 


The total current passed by the two identical wires is thus twice the current in 


either of them. 
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in the direction of the electric 
he current flow is along the length of the wires, і 
how fie ae is no flow of current acrcss the cylindrical surfaces of the wires. Hence 


it does not matter if they touch along their length. Thus we eps T ir pd ew 
of part (b) together along their length and regard the pair as on: f J eae 
this “new” wire would be twice as great as in either of the original parts, 


cross-sectional area would have been doubled. 


each wire to be made up of many smaller, parallel wires having 
the ДЕР esti menda area. The total resistance would still be the pus as 
that of the original wire. Imagining that each wire of the pair is made up in i s way, à 
we see that the resistance of the two depends only on the total cross-sectiona MN, an 
not on their shape. Thus one cylindrical wire having the same cross-sectional area as 
the sum of the two would have the same resistance. ; 


п -sectional 
Whether we have two identical wires or a single wire of equivalent cross-sec 
area, a given potential difference will force twice as much current through them (or it) 
as it will through a single one of the original wires. By Ohm’s law, V= RI. Since I 
is doubled and V is the same, the resistance must be halved. 


d) The argument of part (c) leads us to believe that the resistance is inversely pro- 
portional to the cross-sectional area. 


PROBLEM 11 
In Fig. 29-37 (a), the current through a metal 
circuit is plotted as a function of the potential 
difference across its ends, In Fig. 29-37 (b), we 
plot the current through a diode as a function of 
the potential difference across it. 

(a) 1f a current of 5 x 10-° am passes 
through both circuit elements in series, what is 
the potential difference from one end to the other 
of the resistor? What is the potential difference 
across the diode? 

(b) If the diode and the resistor are connected 

- in parallel as in Fig. 29-37 (c), and the potential 
difference across the diode is 100 volts, what is 
the current through each of the circuit elements? 

(c) What then is the total current passing 
point 4 in the figure? 

(d) What is the resistance in ohms of the re- 
sistor? ) 

8) From Figure 29-37 (а) we read that when 


158Хх107 amperes, V = 140 volts. 
200 400 600 


The same current in the diode (Figure XN 
29-37b) is produced by a potential difference nd pum 
across the diode of 200 volts. 


b) In circuits of this kind (Figure 29-370) CO ашай дымын ды 
one assumes that the wires themselves have 
negligible resistance. Thus the drop in poten- 


u 


[-] 


[^] 


EJ 
HD 
5 


3 


+ 15 
tial between the positive terminal of the battery 2 
and the adjacent end of the resistor is negli- sé 10 
gible. Similarly the corresponding ends of = H 
the resistor and diode effectively are at the LS 
Same potential, so they have equal potential зә $ 


differences across them. 


When the potential difference across the 
diode is 100 volts, the current it passes is 


200 400 600 
Potentiol difference 
à in volts 
about 2 X 107° amperes. We have argued 


above that the same potential difference will с 29°37 (bl. For Problem 1. 
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appear across the resistor, and from the graph 
we can find that 100 volts drives a current of 


9X 1073 amperes through the resistor. 


c) The total current at A is the sum of the 
currents in the resistor and in the diode, i.e. 


(2+ 8) х 1073 amperes = 5X 10? amperes. 


d) The resistance of the resistor is, by 
Ohm’s law, V/I. This is the reciprocal of the 
slope of the straight line in Figure 29-37a. If 
the axes of the graph of Figure 29-37 а were 
interchanged, then the resistance would be 
simply the slope of the straight line. We read 
on the graph that V = 0 whenI=0, and V=430 volts 


when T= 155 M1 amperes. Then R is given 
by: 


"Rz 


430 volts - 0 volts 


73 -2.9X 104 ohms. 
15X10 “amps = 0 amps 


29-37 (c). For Problem 11. 


PROBLEM 12 The same diode and resistor as were used in 
Problem 11 are connected in series. The po- 
tential difference from one end of the circuit to 
the other is 1,000 volts. 

(a) What current flows through the circuit? 
(b) What is the potential difference between 
one end and the other of the resistor? 


a) Since the behavior of the diode cannot be expressed simply in terms of Ohm’s law, 
but must be read from the graph (Figure 29-37), the general problem would have to be 
solved graphically. For this particular case, however, the potential difference is so 
high that we can give the answer without actually drawing a graph. 


We are given the total potential drop across both diode and resistor, and it must be 
the sum of the potential drops across each: - 


Vn * Үр = 1000 volts. 


БІЛ 15 


The same current flows through each. 


The maximum current we can get is limited by the diode, and from Figure 29-37 (b) 


We shall get this provided V5 is greater than about 


that a current of this magnitude re- 
0 - 200) volts = 800 volts, 


we read it to be 1 X 10 ^ amperes. 
400 volts. We can now read from Figure 29-37 (a) 
quires that VR = 200 volts. ‘Then Vp must in fact be (100 


i t in the diode. 
which is greater than the potential required to give the saturation curren 
This completes the circle of our argument, and justifies our guess that the current is 


-3 
in fact the saturation current of the diode, 71% 10s amperes. . 


b) We have already calculated that the potential difference across the resistor is 
200 volts. 
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r y consider the 
The gener al way to solve this problem for ап applied potential is to co 
verse situation, that the current is known, and calculate the total potential drop 
re Я 


. I, and interpolate graphically to 

VR + Vy We. can then draw a graph of VR + Vp ve EM o... 
в 29-37 (а) - 5 

find I for a given Vn * Vp Reading from Figure 


up the following table: 


Vat V 

Current VR Ур c D 

(in 107° amperes) (in volts) (in volts) ( ) 
0 0 0 0 
1 қ 80 40 70 
2 60 90 150 
3 90 120 210 
4 110 160 270 
5 140 j 200 340 
6 170 270 440 
400 600 

В 200 and greater and greater 


From this we then draw the following graph: 
Resistor alone 


Уа б Ур = 1000 volts 


Resistor and diode in series | 


psa S Үр = 400 volts 


Current in 1072 amperes 


1000 
Vn * M, in volts 

The solution to the original problem can now be re 

it lies in the high-voltage region, where the behavior 

Suppose the total potential drop is maintained at 4 


the graph that the current wi 
potential drop across the re 


ad from this graph. We see that 
is very simple. Y 
00 volts. We can then read from 


П be approximately 5.6 x 107° amperes, and that the 
sistor alone is 160 volts. 


б 


mg . 
Тһе air frictional force will be parallel to the ў 
velocity, and in the opposite direction. The m ds 

' only situation in which the droplet will continue 
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PROBLEM 13 An inventor devises a charge selector for picking 
out water drops all with one charge. This con- 
sists of a small jet of water emerging from a nar- 
row glass tube and forming drops all of the same 
Size. The drops are squirted horizontally through 
a region where a pair of charged plates provides 
a uniform vertical electric field. Beyond this 
region there is a wall with a small hole. The 
wall stops all the drops (and lets them run away 
to a drain) except those that just “hit” the hole 
and continue into some special apparatus that 
needs them. This arrangement selects water 
drops with a certain charge. (Fig. 29-38.) 

(a) How does the charge selected depend on 
the velocity of the drops? A 

(b) Give a clear reason for your answer to (a). 

(c) If some of the drops were larger, say of twice 
the diameter, what charge would they need to 
be "selected" with the rest? 

(d) If the whole selector is now tilted (keeping 
the electric field perpendicular to the initial velocity 
of the stream), how does the selected charge de- 
pend on the angle of tilt? 


a) and b) What are the forces on a charged 
droplet when it moves between the charged 


plates? electric force 


air friction 


to move horizontally (as it must in order to go 
through the hole) is when the weight is exactly 
balanced by the electrical force due to me | 

charged plates. In this case, since the drop 

moves in the horizontal direction initially, the resultant force on it dm be pay the air 
friction, also horizontal, so it will continue to move in the horizontal direction. 


i is such that the electrical 

Thus this apparatus selects those drops whose charge ] 

force just balances the weight of the droplet. (The drops must india ада те сна, Ld 
with the plates charged as shown in Figure 29-38.) These drops will even н i en g 
the hole independent of the magnitude of their initial horizontal VPRON, prov Terr 

it is great enough/that air friction does not bring them to rest before they ente : 
Our selector depends only on charge, not on velocity. 

c) The weight of the drops will be proportional to their volume, л A i D ret 
their diameter. For drops with twice the diameter, the weight is e s s eie pos ioe 
and to balance this force, the charge must be eight times greater. 
mass of the selected droplets is constant. 


d) With the apparatus tilted, the droplets passing through n ДА A grande dor 
charge is such that the electrical force balances the component o hich act in a direction 
tothe plates. For these droplets we now consider only d forces rai the apparatus 
parallel to the surfaces of the plates. This is the practica dui Em the hole). The 
is tilted so that the drops drift toward the left of the apparatus es и 5224 ao that 
component of their weight parallel to the plate then insures a steacy 


the suitably charged droplets will not Stop before reaching the hole. 


These small droplets, since air friction will be proportional to their velocity, will 


i the plate balance.. They will then 
reach a terminal velocity at which the forces parallel to p ; 
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travel at this uniform velocity toward the hole. The vector diagram for this case is as 


j solved into two 
follows: F gravity must be reso 


components, one perpendicular to the plates 
and one parallel. For equilibrium, we must 


have F electrical mF, gravity) perpendicular 
Under this condition, the speed of travel of 
the droplet will adjust itself until; 


Fair Е (Е тауну) 


electrical 


parallel’ F 
gravity 
Since the electrical force is required to equal 0 
the component of the weight perpendicular to 
the plates, it is less by a factor 
F 
C gravity) perpendicular 7 сов 0. The selected charge is less by the same factor of 
(Е gravity? 
сов 0, compared to the case with the untilted apparatus. 


PROBLEM 14 Connect a 270-volt battery in series with a 
1,000,000-ohm and a 2,000,000-ohm resistor. 

(a) What potential difference do you expect 
across the megohm resistor? 

(b) What potential difference do you expect Y 
across the 2,000,000-ohm resistor? 

Now suppose you measure the potential differ- 
ences with a voltmeter. 

(c) If the voltmeter has a resistance of 10 meg- 
ohms, what potential difference would you expect 
across the 2,000,000-ohm resistor? 

(d) What potential difference would you expect 

. to read across the megohm resistor? 


This is a straightforward problem in the application of Ohm's law to a Simple series- 


parallel circuit. If you discuss the problem in class, it is best to work through the 
solution following the method outlined in the text, without stressing *'formulas'' for 


circuits. 
3) We see that Vi * У, = 270 volts. Since 


the current is the same everywhere in the 
circuit, 


Vs IR,, and Уз = IR,. 
Thus, 270 volts = IR, * R,). 


270 volts : 
ES Tu E 
270 
үлты. Ж Btw XI mop” 
1 1 R Y R, 3 meg = 90 volts. 
270R 
b) V =IR= 2 .270v X2 me ғ. 
2 2 қ T R, RETE meg 7 180 volts. 


c) With the meter in the сігеші : 
dba, еу, i, cuit, we now have the equivalent of a 10 megohm resistor 


As in (a), MI * Vo = 270 volts. 


Құз LR = ъв: 
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Since the currents Ln and 1, must equal the total 
current, ‘ У, Va MI 


But M = 270 volts - Vo во we can write 


2T vols ciue ae шенеу мұны Аы ht 
2 NB Rn Ri Re ; 


(R, + By) 
270 volts - V, = V,R, —"_—<, 
2” е 
Ri Rant Ra) 
RR; 


К, (К + 
pe ed 


R më? 


270 volts = Vo E У, 


w 270 volts (4 270 volts 1:270 5 г. 
Непсе Vo "ERER R +R) 45 1 meg (12 meg) Ties [1205 ШЕР 8 Х 270 = 170 volts. 
14— m 2. 1+ ‘meg (17 meg) 1+ 5 
Е К 20 meg 
(It may be interesting to solve for the other voltages and currents: 
V, = 270 - У = 100 wolts. 


1 
1- v,/R, = 109 volts - 1075 amps. · 
10 ohms 
-4 
I, = 7/8; = __ 10 vote. . .85 X 1074 amps. 
2X10 ohms 


I =I-1,= 156х107“ amps.) 
d) Now Ri - 2 meg, в, = 1 meg, 80 


L4 270volts — . 270 . 9,550. 84 volts. 
Vo=——dmeg (1 шеб 1,1 16 Ы T 
1+ 1%5 
10 тер 


If they don’t notice it, it is worthwhile to point out to students that the solutions to 
(a) and (b) do not add up to 270 volts even though the voltmeter would read 270 volts 


when placed across both resistances. 
the two meter 
You might also ask whether the students can figure out how to use 
readings of parts (c) and (d) to find out what the voltages would have parn ра men 
meter. This is easy to do if they have solved for Уі ала У with symbols. From pa: 


(с), 


270 R „R 
y Он 
27  R,(R,*Rj) 885+ RyRy * Bike 
р ET, R 
m 2 
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UB QUUD eae ag: ELS 
ea, R,(R, tRj) R,R,* RB, t Bj; 


I+ 


T Ra 
Therefore Vol NAE R,/ В, 80 that even if the actual readings with the meter іп place 
are not the same as without it, the ratios are. į 


Alternate solution to part (c): 
V 


M 
2 2 1 1 
Noting that І==2+=— = V, (аа). 
К Rn 218, Rm 


we can define the equivalent resistance for the parallel combination Ro and Rn by 


Then R= 2m 2X10,5 


270 volts R. 270 X 3 
Vt St Тоз төш SNR = 170 volts. 
P 3 
This more conventional method defines the equivalent resistance of a parallel com- 
bini xe S теин gives мааа “formula” to memorize, and involves slightly 
pler algebra. However, this approach tends to obscure what is actually ha in 
to the currents and potential differences in the circuit. s 
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Chapter 30 — The Magnetic Field 


Chapter 30 introduces the magnetic field, its sources, the force it exerts on electric 
currents and moving charged bodies, and the mutual forces between electric currents. 
The chapter ends with a discussion of the measurement of atomic masses with the mag- 
netic mass spectrograph. 


In the suggested schedules for the course it was pointed out that this chapter (together 
with part of Chapter 29 and most of Chapter 31) can be omitted without losing material 
essential to understanding the later chapters on atomic structure. For teachers who are 
pressed for time, it is worth emphasizing this point again. Chapter 30 presents a wealth 
of material on the magnetic field. Its approach is not the ordinary one. Rather than 
building the structure around concepts of magnetic poles and pole strengths, it introduces 
the idea of a current loop at the outset. This approach makes possible an effective organ- 
ization of magnetic phenomena. While the details of the measurements that are described 
are not basically difficult, there are many facts. In our opinion, to do complete justice to 
this chapter will require about two weeks. Although the material can be treated in one 
week, any less time is almost sure to result in confusion. Similarly, a week will be re- 
quired for Chapter 31. For this reason, if you do not have two weeks available for 
Chapters 30 and 31, we recommend that you skip ahead to Section 31-11. 


CHAPTER SUMMARY 


Sections 1-4 The chapter begins with the use of the compass needle as a device to 
sense the existence of a magnetic field and its direction. Magnetic fields associated with 
several shapes of permanent magnets and current-carrying electric circuits are examined. 
A particular shape of current circuit, the loop, is taken for the time being as the source 
of a standard field. With this standard we can study quantitatively the dependence of the 
field strength on the current and the size of the loop, and the fields produced by long wires 
and solenoids. The vector nature of the field is also developed in these arguments. Finally, 
an argument due to Ampere is given — that the magnetic field of a magnet can be pictured 
as arising from internal electric currents on an atomic level. - 


Sections 5- 8 introduce the force experienced by а current-carrying conductor in a 
magnetic field. The mutually perpendicular directions of the field, current, and force, as 
well as the magnitude of the force are described. A standard of magnetic field is estab- 
lished in terms of newtons, amperes, and meters; the value of our temporary standard is 
then determined. The application of magnetic forces in meters and motors is described 
as a reminder that the forces we are studying play an important role in technology. 

The fact that one current exerts a force on a neighboring current, and vice versa, is 
approached through a study of the field which each generates in the vicinity of the болы 
Finally, the force а magnetic field exerts оп moving charged particles is derived an 
shown to be confirmed by experiment. 

Sections 9 and 10 apply some of the ideas developed in previous sections by describing 
an experimental technique for measuring the masses of atomic particles. 


SCHEDULING CHAPTER 30 ка 
ter, consistent e 
The following table suggests possible schedules for this chapter, 
schedules outlined in the volume summary section. Experiments vars y Vuoi z 
intended to precede class discussion of related material are indicat y upe pt P. 
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15-week schedule 9-week schedule 
for'Part IV for Part IV 


Exp't Class Lab Exp't 
Period Period 


RELATED MATERIALS FOR CHAPTER 30 


Laboratory Experiment IV-7, The Magnetic Field of a Current, uses a magnetic com- 
pass to explore the magnitude and direction of the magnetic field at the center of a loop of 
wire in which current is flowing. The experiment shows that magnetic fields add vectorially 
and are proportional to the current that produces them. This experiment is designed as an 
introduction to Section 3. The experiment should not take a whole period, so it can be com- 
bined with discussion. If both Experiments IV-7 and IV-8 are done, both can be completed 
in a single laboratory period. 


Experiment IV-8, The Magnetic Field Near a Long, Straight Wire, uses the methods 
of Experiment IV-7 to investigate the magnetic field near a current-carrying, straight 
wire. Magnitude as a function of distance from the wire is considered. This experiment 
is designed as an introduction to Section 4. 


Experiment IV-9, The Measurement of a Magnetic Field in Fundamental Units, uses 
a simple current balance to measure magnetic forces and establishes a unit of magnetic field 
аео This high-priority experiment is intended to follow study and discussion of 
ction 4, 


Experiment IV-10, The Mass of the Electron, uses a common *'tuning-eye'' radio 
tube and the coils used for Experiment IV-9 to determine the order of magnitude of the 


mass of an electron. This is a high-priority experiment. It should be preceded by Experi- 
ment IV-9, and can be done after Section 8 has been studied and ыы. dies 


Home, Desk and Lab The following table cl i 

g e classifies problems according to their estimated 
level of difficulty and the sections with which they are intended to be det Those which are 
especially suited to class discussion are indicated. Problems which are particularly 


reco ded 
M a apm » are marked with an asterisk (*). Answers to problems are given in the 


Note. In many of the problems the magnitude of Ў 
the m ti i i 
Section 5 has been covered, the magnitude must be given heo и" 
1: 


meee 13,15 16, 17 13, 17 


— 


У 
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Films ‘‘A Magnet Laboratory" by Dean Francis Bitter, M.I.T. A large magnet 
laboratory is used to demonstrate the magnetic effect of currents and the magnetism 
of iron. Running time: 20 minutes. 


“Electrons in a Uniform Magnetic Field” by Professor Dorothy Montgomery, Hollins 
College. A spherical cathode-ray tube (containing gas to show the path of the electron 
beam) is used to give a fairly precise measurement for determining the mass of an elec- 
tron. The electron beam is deflected by Helmholtz coils. Running time: 10 minutes. 


«Mass of the Electron” by Professor Eric M. Rogers, Princeton University. А 
current-carrying loop of wire is used to deflect the electron beam in a cathode-ray tube. 
From circuit measurements and measurement of the deflection, the mass of the electron 
is calculated. Running time: 18 minutes. 

The last two films cover similar material. One or the other, but in most cases 
probably not both, may be shown to advantage in connection with Sections 8 to 10. 


Section 1— The Magnetic Needle 


PURPOSE To introduce a familiar and yet fundamental device for sensing the existence 
and direction of a magnetic field. 7 


CONTENT А magnetic compass needle shows the existence of a magnetic field by lining 
up with it. The north tip of the needle points in the direction of the magnetic field. 


EMPHASIS The ideas are easy, but are basic to subsequent sections. Treat as a reading 
assignment, introductory to Experiment IV-7. 


COMMENT It is common to refer to the ‘‘North Pole’”’ and the “South Pole” of a magnet 
as though there were equal and opposite magnetic charges at these points. As the text 
remarks, however, no one has been able yet to separate north and south magnetic charges 
although a number of experimental attempts have been made, some very recently. The 
text therefore does not introduce magnetic poles, but develops the picture of magnets and 
magnetic fields as created by electric currents (See Section 4). The current loop approach 
is quite different from the ''pole'' approach, even though both lead to the same answers to 
the questions dealt with in high school courses. Insofar as we know, no poles exist as 
such, only current loops. 


See the yellow pages on Experiment IV-7 for instructions on making a good compass 
from simple parts. 


Section 2 — Magnetic Fields of Magnets and Currents — Magnetic Field Lines 


PURPOSE To describe the two main sources of magnetic fields: permanent magnets 
and electric currents; and to introduce the idea that the lines of the magnetic field, unlike 


the electric field, have neither beginning nor end. 


EMPHASIS Treat as a reading assignment, introductory to Experiment IV-7. 


ent magnets is due to an electric 
COMMENT The point that the magnetism of perman agni Кімі uaquéls and 


currentis taken up in Section 4. For now we simply note that 
electric currents produce magnetic fields. 


А field while giving 
Oersted discovered that an electric current produces a magnetic : 
demonstrations in a lecture on electricity in 1819. A prize had been oered СЕ бану 
іп 1774 to anyone who could show апу relationship between electricity and magn Ў 


e li 2 mentioned in the text, Oersted's experi- 
til Oersted's discovery, no one succeeded. 25 A fatter’, летова 


Ment can be done easily; a single wire, practicall: a 
are all that are к Аса. А pec of 5 amperes will cause a large deflection of the com 
bass needle. 
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tive for 
MENT This section is descriptive. It should give the student perspec’ 

e material of the next section. Perhape the best way of getting me a 
across would be to let the students play with bar magnets and compasses, perhaps 1 e. 
For instance, anyone with a long bar magnet and compass can see that the р срезе pw 
lines up like the filings in Figure 30-7a. The fields around bar and horses m decim : 
can easily be explored with iron filings. Rather large currents (an automobile ba: ET 4 
probably necessary) are needed, to produce such patterns as those shown in Figure 30-7. 
Some students might like to make permanent their iron filing patterns on blue print or 
photographic printing paper. 


LABORATORY Experiment IV-7 should be done before the next section. 


Section 3 — Direction and Magnitude of Magnetic Fields; Vector Addition 


PURPOSE To show the vector nature of the magnetic field and that the strength of the field 
produced by a current is proportional to the current. 


CONTENT A standard magnetic field is arbitrarily chosen. It is the field produced at the 
center of a wire loop 27 cm in radius, carrying a current of 10 amperes. An experiment 
is described to show that the fields produced by two such standard loops add as vectors 
and that the magnetic field is proportional to the current which produces it. (These 
experiments are easy to do as described.) Finally, a method is given for measuring the 
direction and strength of an unknown magnetic field with a compass and a known field. 


EMPHASIS The ideas of this section are essential to the development of the next sections 
ofthis chapter. Experiment IV-7 with related discussion can carry the major teaching 
burden for this section. 


COMMENT The arbitrary standard field is introduced in order to understand experiments 
Which show the vector superposition of magnetic fields. 


The particular loop and current chosen produce a field that is 1074 times the basic 
m.k.8. unit — the newton per ampere meter. Introduction of the name of the unit is post- 
poned until after the concept of magnetic forces between current-carrying wires is 


studied. The temporary standard field is also 1074 webers/m^ or one gauss, but the 
names are not introduced in the text to avoid confusion of units. The standard field is 


also the same order of magnitude as the earth's magneti 14; 
et mdr bota gnetic field; this comparison will be 


Some students may confuse the radius chesen for the standard loop and 
for the circumference ofa circle. The radius is meant to be 27 cm B ua 


circumference of the circle is ат? ст = 39.4784 cm. 


The burden of this section is to show that magnetic Не 
here that the compass needle is a valuable Байқа ры ARE A b. 
established by showing that magnetic fields add as vectors. 


A method of measuring magnetic fields with а magnetic compass and a standard coil 


is described near the end of ў і 
а а of the section. This apparatus may be familiar to you as the 


ctorially, and it is 
The fact that B œ I is 


will orient the compass needle incorrectly. vor tis S create a new field which 


LABORATORY Experiment IV-7 Should 
IV-8, it should precede Section 4. be done before this section. If you do Experiment 


Section 4— Magnetic Fields of Steady Electric Current 


PURPOSE To establish a quantitative relationship between magnetic fields and their 
sources, and to suggest that all magnetic fields are caused by the motions of, charges. 


CONTENT a. The argument concerning the field a the center of a loop can be sum- 
marized as follows: 
Be 1 


-3 D 
or В = 27 X10 rT Ps 
b. Compared to the standard field Bs the field around a long straight wire is 
I 

p-2x10? zi B, where 1 is in amperes and d in meters. 

c. A right-hand rule can be used as а reminder for the relation between the direction 
of the current and the direction of the field. 

d. The field inside a solenoid is parallel to the axis and uniform. The field outside & 
solenoid resembles that of a bar magnet. 

e. The field of a permanent magnet may be caused by electric currents. 


DEVELOPMENT If you have two weeks to spend on this chapter you will probably want 
to treat this section in sufficient detail that, through use, students thoroughly understand 
the formulas for the magnetic field at the center of a loop and around a long straight 
wire. It you are doing it in one week, the formulas should be regarded as unimportant. 


The majority of students should carry away the following ideas: 
1) The magnetic field goes around a straight, current-carrying wire in circles. 


2) The field decreases as the distance from the wire increases. If the distance is 
doubled the field is halved — not quartered as in Coulomb's law for a point charge. 

3) The fieldat the center of a current-carrying loop is perpendicular to the plete ot 
the loop and, for the same current, decreases a8 the loop is enlarged. Again, as 
currents get farther away the fields decrease. 

4) All magnetic fields are proportional to the currents that produce them. 

^ ual values are im- 

5) Actual values can be looked up by reference to this section! Act 
portant in understanding, for instance, the measurement of the mass of the electron in 
the films. 


. The solution given 
A discussion of HDL, Problem 7, embodies many of these ideas 
in the green pages calculates actual Values. A class discussion in terms of ratios would 
be, perhaps, even more valuable. Such a discussion should emphasize only the proportion- 


ality to current and inverse proportionality to distance. 
A suitable variation for a hard quiz or class discussion might be the following: 
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The magnetic field is B 5 at a distance of 


1cm from a long straight wire carrying 1 
ampere. This wire is crossed at right angles 


8) Find the magnetic field, in terms of B E 
at points A, B, C, and D. 


b) At what points is the field zero? 


(In the answers which follow, the field, at all points, is perpendicular to the page. 
“Іп” means away from the reader. “Ош” means toward the reader.) 


(a) Point A: The field from the 1-ampere wire is B, by the conditions of the problem, 


| and “ош” of the page, by the right-hand rule. The field due to the 2-ampere current is 
| 2B, since it is proportional to current. Again it is ‘‘out’’. The total field is 3B, rout’. 


Point B: At this point the field is “іп” from the 1-ampere wire, and the net field is 
B, - B, = B, “ош”. 


Point C: From the 1-ampere wire, B 218 “ош”. From the 2-ampere wire the field 
| 18 “іп” and is By since the field is decreased by a factor of 2 from its value at point A 
! because of the factor of 2 in distance. The net field is zero. 
T 


Point D: 5B, “іп” from the 1-ampere wire. 2B, “іп” from 2-ampere wire. Тһе 
t field is 5/2 B “іп”, 


(b) The field is zero everywhere along the dotted line. 


OMMENT As a matter of interest, the magnetic field of a solenoid (not too near the ends) 
l be, in these units: 


B= B 


8 
= number of turns per meter of axial length of the coil. 


4r X10? NI 
Y 


Section 5 — Forces on Currents in Magnetic Fields 


| PURPOSE For a current in a magnetic field, to find the directi 
ТА current relative to the directions of the current oh еттен 


and of the magnet 
e magnitude of this force to the current, the field, and the жұлады лады and to relate 


ONTENT A right-hand rule is introduced to describ 
li , and F. The force is proportional to B, I, and ору оозе 


(Тһе unit of magnetic field strength, 


The practical unit of magnetic field is defined in terms 


eld exerts on a current. One unit of field is the amount that Nis foros that a Bee ets 


will exert a force of one 


2 
in the m. К. s. system, 


es for the unit are not used in the text. 
a strength of 10 * newtons/ampere-meter. ENT 
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EMPHASIS Understanding this section is basic to an understanding of the rest of the 
chapter. The student must know not only the direction of the force, but also the sense. 
In other words, he must know whether it is a push or a pull, up or down, right or left. 
This amounts to pure memorization, but it is necessary, due to arbitrariness of the rela- 
tionship between the sense of rotation of a current and the direction we call positive for 
the field produced by the current. 


COMMENT Mnemonic devices like the right-hand rule are dangerous, and the student 
should realize that he still must remember what goes along the thumb and what along the 
fingers. He is not ready for vector product notation, but ordering the factors can be 
helpful. Memorize the order IB. The first goes along the thumb and the second along 
the fingers. The student who is familiar with right-handed coordinate systems may pre- 
fer to think of I along x, B, along y, and F along z. The teacher must decide whether or 
not to bring in the progression of a right-handed screw as I is twisted into B. 


LABORATORY Experiment IV-9 should accompany or follow discussion of this section | 
inclass. This is a high-priority experiment; if you have the time, it should be scheduled. 


Section 6 — Meters and Motors 


PURPOSE To remind students that the forces on currents in magnetic fields are the 
forces that run meters and motors. 


CONTENT А D.C. ammeter and а D. C. motor аге described qualitatively. 
EMPHASIS Treat as reading assignment. 


COMMENT Note that no attempt is made to derive an expression for the torque on the 
meter or on the motor armature. 


Students should be clear that, from this introductory development of the subject, 
there is no way of proving that the force on a current is proportional to Ві, or that it is 
perpendicular to B and the current. These are experimental facts — although a detailed 
look at the logic of our definition of B, coupled with a theory of atomic magnetism in our 
compass needle would show tbat these facts are implicit in our definition of B. The pro- 
portionality of the force to current and length of current-carrying wire are logical 


necessities. 


Note for defense against a penetrating question. 


An especially alert student may ask why we must use our right hand to find the direction 
of the force. Why is nature right-handed? This is a most difficult question to answer. 
The answer is that nature is not, in this regard at least, right-handed. We could have 
defined a C-field to be in the direction of the South Pole of a compass needle. Then the 
right-hand rule of Figure 30-17 must be turned into a left-hand rule. Also, to get the 
force on a current in the C-field, you would put your left thumb along the current, the 
fingers on that hand along the C-field, and the palm would hit in the direction of the force. 
(Compare with Figure 30-21.) The predictions thus made about the Бекіре 2 the 77 
force would agree with experimental observations. Clearly а free choice of wl de = 
field direction is possible; and this choice (not nature) determines the apparent евв. 


Actually, several other choices сап also be used to shift the apparent handedness. The 


м is little point in 
observed forces are, of course, independent of these choices. There 
bringing this up unless the question is asked. These comments have been included simply 


as ammunition in case this rather penetrating question comes up. 


jal from Section 7, but a 
DEVELOPMENT HDL Problem 13 contains elements of mater: 
discussion of it here would not be out of place and it can provide a basis for your develop- 


ment of the entire section. 
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Section 7 — Forces Between Two Straight Parallel Currents 

PURPOSE To develop the quantitative expression for the force exerted by one current 

on a second, parallel current. 

CONTENT A straight section of wire of length £ meters carrying a current of 1, атрегев, 
parallel to а long straight wire carrying a current of 1 amperes, is subject to a force 
F-2X 107! Ll 1/4 newtons, where d is the distance in meters between the wires. If L 
and L flow in the same direction, the force is attractive. If the currents are in opposite 
directions, the force is repulsive. The concept of magnetic field lines acting as rubber 
bands is introduced. 

EMPHASIS These ideas are important. Solving problems will help in understanding them. 


COMMENT The idea of working directly with the relation between the force and the 
currents, length, and distance, together with the simple attractive or repulsive nature of 
the force, is instructive for this special case. The magnetic field concept, however, has 
great power because it permits the separation of the problem into two parts: the field 
produced by one current and the force exerted by that field on the other piece of wire. 


The idea of field lines acting as rubber bands offers another mnemonic for the 
question of the direction in which the force acts (Section 5): Draw field lines around the 
current and superimpose the lines of the B B 
applied field B,. The antiparallel lines 
attract, and the parallel lines repel. (2 | 
between two currents in terms of elementary 
charges per second, rather than amperes, is ss 
to lead directly into the study of the forces F 
exerted by magnetic fields on some elementary particles — the proton and the electron, 
DEVELOPMENT Students should realize that this section is s: 
ideas of Sections 4 and 5 for one particular case. This is, eed p tant o: 
and deserves some special classroom work. Most of this Should be by Solution of problems. 


The purpose of introducing the force 
for example. 
Problem 13 is a good one if you have not already used it for class 


length of the wire. (It is not likely that any of your students will have had enough calculus 


to solve it.) This serves to emphasi i 
Midi e с M ыды ne that the parallel wire case is special, and is dis- 


Problem 12, although it could have been 
here in terms of the “‘rubber band" force idi 
hence there is a force on the wire pushing 
as is given by the right-hand rule. 


Solved with earlier material, has a place 
: өте The field at Q is greater than at 6 and 
t from Q towards S. This is the same answer 


20 
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EMPHASIS It is important to recognize the equivalence of a current and a stream of 
charged particles as far as deflection in a magnetic field is concerned. Not only does 
this equivalence have practical applications, but its recognition gives an orderliness and 
a consistent aspect to the scheme and makes it less a matter of rote learning. The 
expression F = qvB,, of course, has many applications. 


DEVELOPMENT The connection between the number of elementary charges per unit 

length of the wire and the number that pass a particular point per second is a slippery 
one that always gives some students trouble. Discussion of Figure 30-30 should help 

clarify this point. 


There is a lot of physics in the proton example at the end of this section and its fur- 
ther development in Section 9. Concepts of energy, centripetal force, and the conditions 
for circular motion all enter. If you have time it will be worthwhile to consider this in 
detail. If you don't have time to take this up in detail, it will be well to pass by quickly 
rather than give it an **intermediate" treatment. In this case, probably only a few 
students will understand anything of the detail, but the majority should be aware that such 
a measurement can be made. 


LABORATORY If you have the time, Experiment IV-10 is an excellent experiment. It 
must be preceded by Experiment IV-9. Since there is little laboratory work in subsequent 
chapters, this experiment may be delayed if your schedule suggests it. 


Section 9 — Using Magnetic Fields to Measure the Masses of Charged Particles 


PURPOSE To indicate how the masses of charged particles can be measured by accel- 
erating them to a known energy and observing their deflection in a known magnetic field 


perpendicular to their velocity. 
CONTENT The kinetic energy of the particle is computed according to the result of 


Sections 6 and 7, namely imy = qV, where q is the charge and V the accelerating poten- 


tial. The momentum relation mv = qBr is derived. These two relations are combined to 


solve for the velocity and then for the mass. 
EMPHASIS If you have the time, 15 class periods at least, you can treat this material | 


thoroughly. It is elegant. However, if you cannot do it well, don't expect your average 
students to get it. If you are short of time, it is best to treat it as a reading assignment, 


and spend no class time on it. 


COMMENT Magnetic field strengths are 
this section and the preceding. They seem 
the numbers are so small that they may not 


to note that electromagnets with iron cores pr 
meter and to see that the fields cited indeed are reasonable. The procedure of plugging 


3 Š = 1 ici locity and then for the 
numbers into the equations immediately to solve explicitly for the ve ) 
mass is clear and арт E EE Some students may prefer to solve algebraically for 


m= qB?^;? /2¥ before substituting numbers. 
Note that the method given here for measuring the masses of е alba a 

ments the time-of-flight method given in Section 29-2. The time-ot- ig Medion edes 

introduced so the section on magnetism could be skipped. dis din d 

ing masses is, however, much more elegant, practical, and commonly Я 


given in newtons/(elem chg/sec)(meters) in 

to be just fine for a reasonable deflection, but 
make much impression. It may be interesting 
oduce fields up to about 2 newtons/ampere- 


FILMS There is hort laboratory i CHAR EIS rone ina Uniform Magnet 
6AF6G tuning-eye tube in Experiment ІУ-19. 4 i 
Field” and Уа of the Е show two different experimental techniques for 


electron mass measurements. 


80-5 Section 10 — What Alpha Particles Are 


PURPOSE To describe the use of 


crossed electric and magnetic fields to identify fast- 
moving, charged particles. 


CONTENT Two experiments on polonium alpha particles by Rutherford and Robinson are 


described. (1) The momentum of the alpha particles is measured in a magnetic field. (2) 


Crossed electric and magnetic fields adjusted for minimum deflection of the beam give the 
speed as v= E/B. Dividing the momentum by the speed gives the mass, which is the same 
as that of a helium atom. 


EMPHASIS The deflection of alpha particles will be used again in an important way in 
Chapter 32 as a method of probing atomic structure. Like the mass spectrograph, the 
crossed field method of velocity determina! 


tion is both an important technique and a good 
example of experimental design. Treat as little more than a reading assignment. 


id 
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Chapter 30 — The Magnetic Field 
Answers to Problems — For Home, Desk and Lab 2 


The following table classifies problems according to their estimated level of difficulty 
and the sections with which they are intended to be used. Those which are especially 
suited to class discussion are indicated. Problems which are particularly recommended 
are marked with an asterisk (*). ) 


id 9, 10% 12 
SHORT ANSWERS 
E 1. (a) Allow compass needle to line up with unknown field. 
(b) Place the axis of the loop parallel to the unknown field. 
(c) 0.60 В. 
s 
2. (а) B- 0.50 B, leaning 37? forward from vertical. 
| : (b) Tilted to 53? forward from vertical. 
| 3. (a) 60° east of north. 
(b) If B is east, B2B. 
4. (a) L = 3.3 amp opposite to L. 
| (b B-0.84B.. 
5. 63.5? up in front, down in back, ц = 7.5 amp. 
: = -11 пеміопв 
| 6. B - 1.0 X 10! B, to the right (1.0 X 10 "ampere-meter ' 
Т. In units of B, and directed in or out of page, the field is at P: 0.67 out; 
Q: 0.40 out; R: 0.93 in. 2 
8. In units of B., and directed in or out of the page, the field is at P: 0.13 out; 
s 
Q: 1.2 in; R: 0.67 out. z 
P 9. (a) B-2X10 ? nt/amp-m into the page. 


197, 


(b) Е= 4х 107“ nt toward the other wire. 
(c) Equal, but opposite, to the force found in (b). 


| 10. (a) 2X 107? newtons. 


(b 2x 1073 kilograms. 
(c) See discussion. 


11. 18° ‘back’? into page from the axis of the loop. 


Wr TERN ae cel GU 


30-12 , 
12. In nt/amp-m, at Q: B. 23.0X10 `, up. 


S: В,-10х 1073, down. 

P: В = 2.2 X 10 2, into page, 26. 5° up from horizontal. 
. г Lo LI 

R: В -2.2X 107°, out from page, 26.5° up from horizontal. 
acer d 


13. (a) Equal and opposite. 

(b) 1.0 x 107! newtons to the right. 
14, The rubber band stretches into a circle in the original plane. 
15. (a) Zero. 

(b) 2X10 ~ nts downward. 


(с) 2X 107° kg. 
(d) See discussion. 


16. d=1 meter. 
17. See discussion. 
18. (a) 9.3 X 10* m/sec, 
(5 6.7 x10 7" kg. 
19. (а) 6.25 x 191? electrons/sec. 
(b) 2.08 X10" electrons/meter. 
(c) 2.00 x 19713 newtons/ampere-meter. 
(d) 1.0 X 107" newtons, 
(е) 4.8 X 10714 newtons, 


4 


20. 5.0X10* m/sec. 
21. 0.02 meters. 
22. (a) 3.6X 107 seconds, 
(b) 0.15 meters. 
(с) 3.6 х1078 вес; 0.30 т. 


23. (а) 5.6 х 10712 kg/coulomb. 
(b) Electrons. 


COMMENTS AND SOLUTIONS 


PROBLEM 1 You are given a compass needle and a wire loop 
2r cm inradius. You can regulate the current as 


(a) How would find the directi 
field to be mesire? igs 


(b) How would you arrange the wire loop so 
P Ju magnetic field could cancel the бока 


(c) If the current needed in your loop to cancel 


the unknown Magnetic field is 6.0 am; 
large is the magnetic field? Сее 
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a) To find the direction of the unknown magnetic field we need a compass a 
free to rotate both vertically and horizontally; it will then line up in Crema x 
magnetic field. With an ordinary compass, this is much easier said than done unless the 
magnetic field happens to be horizontal, or we are satisfied to find only the horizontal com- 
ponent of the field. If the axis of the compass needle is supported on both sides of the 
needie as in a dip needle, it is possible to place the axis in a vertical position and find the 
direction of the horizontal component of the unknown field. Then with the axis placed hori- 
zontal and also perpendicular to the horizontal component of the unknown field, the needle 
will point in the direction of the field. One practical difficulty is that the pivot point and 
center of gravity of the needle must coincide to avoid the extraneous effect of the gravita- 
tional force which tends to line up the needte with the center of gravity directly below the pivot. 

b) The magnetic field at the center of a circular loop of current is directed along its 
axis. The field due to the loop can cancel that of the unknown field only if the loop is lined 


up with its axis parallel to the direction found in (a). The direction of the current in the 
loop can then be chosen to produce a field in the opposite direction from that of the unknown 


field. 


c) In Section 3 the field at the center of a loop of radius 27 cm with а current of 10 am- · 
peres was chosen as a standard field (B s) Since the magnitude of the field varies in direct 


proportion to the current, a current of 6 amperes will give a field of $ в, at the center of 


а loop of radius 27 cm. With this current the loop’s field is equal to the unknown field. 
Therefore the magnitude of the unknown field is also 0.6 В bp 


PROBLEM 2 


30-34. For Problem 2. 


Two circular wire loops, each of radius 2r cm, are 
set up at right to each other with a com- 


mon center (Fig. 30-34). : 
1, = 3.0 amperes and 1, = 4.0 amperes, 
win are the magnitude and recon of the mag 
ic field at the center 

o How is the field changed if we make /, = 4.0 

amperes and /. = 3,0 amperes? 
a) We first work out the magnitude and direction of the Жетен wp Holds | pro- 
duced by each loop current. Each loop has the 8 Ы no 
the magnetic field varies in direct proportion to the current. Ted oe 5 0 emperes 
produces a standard field B, at the center of the standard loop, n urre L 


3.0 amperes produces a field of 0.30 B,- Similarly І, produces & field of 0.40 a, 


i Am 
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directions as indicated. In Section 4 it w 
center of a loop of current varies directly 


as learned that the magnitude of the field at the 
as the current and inversely as the radius. 
Tj 5.0 ет 


28 cen 
Therefore to make B, = В, requires that; = т. From (Ms, g "p. "15 em 


Henee, . 
A =4 L =} 10 amperes = 3.3 amperes. 


Ьу Фе have arranged for B, to cancel В, at the common center O. Then the only re- 
sultant fleld ‘at O is the field B,, due to current 1,. From Section 4 we have: 


1, 
3 "gegen оар 
В; = 27 X10 ?, в, = 27X10 хХ5158; 0.94В.. 
Alternatively, using the results in Section 5: 
ampere-meter ' 


4 -7 пеміопв 20 amperes | _ х -4 _newtons 
в, = (arxa ) 0.15 meters 98010 


(атрегев) 


PROBLEM 5 In Problem 4, how must the small loop be tilted 
and what current must it carry if the resultant 
magnetic field at the center is to be zero? 


The two loops with currents I, and I, 
produce magnetic fields 8, апа 8, along their 


respective axes as shown in the figure. Their 
resultant is also indicated. Since the loop 
with current 4 also produces a field Bi along 


its axis, we need to tilt the loop back (up in 
front, down in back) until B, is opposite to the 


resultant of Й, and В, To find the angle of 
tilt we need to know the direction of the resul- 


B 
tant B, * 8, -and therefore the ratio A Since the two loops have the same radius, 
B, I 
3 = 3, 20 amp 
B, = 1, ^10 amp = 2 so that the small loop has to be tilted through an angle of 63.5* 


(tan 63,5% = 2); 
I Axis of loop 1 


8, 


ы 


В, - 28, 


(side view, looking from the right) 
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We can find the magnitude of B. in terme of в, by the Pythagorean theorem: 


Noting that the field at the center of a loop varies directly as the current and inversely 
as the radius we have: 


PINA 
EPE Eo 
Lr BE B 
Therefore ugs $e YB 918, 
2 8,1; В, tom 3 
Finally, i = 9.151, = 0.18 X 10 втәрегев = 1,5 amperes. 


PROBLEM 6 


A ring 2x cm in radius is uniformly charged and 
is rotating about an axis through its center as 
shown in Fig. 30-36. If the total charge on the 
ring is 4 = 1.0 x 10:" coulombs and the ring 
rotates at 100 revolutions per second, what is the 
magnetic field at the center? 


4 
The motion of the charges carried by the rotating ring constitutes a current and 
results in a magnetic field. To find the magnitude of the current, we need to know how 
much charge goes past a fixed point in a known time. In one revolution (1. e. 1/100 


-8 
and therefore all of its charge (i.e. 10 X 10 coulomb), 


second) avory ee REO rent is the charge traveling past divided by the time of 


goes past a fixed point. The cur 
travel: 


10 x 10 7 coulombs = 1.0 X 107 amperes. 
1.0 X10 "seconds n 
1.0X10 
Therefore we have a circular loop of radius 27cm, with a current of 
amperes. A current of 10 amperes in this size loop gives а magnetic field B, at the 


center. Since the magnetic field varies in direct proportion to the current, the mag- 


netic field at the center of the ring B is given by: 
7. 


Е = 29 xu amperes 21,0 X105, or B= 1.010 By 
amper a 

-1 -4 -11  newtons 
-4 newtons 1.0 X 10 x10 = 1.0 х 10 ee 
Since B fe 1.0 X 10 "ampere-meter' В: ampere-meter 
q= 1.0 X 107 coulombs 


(spread on rim) 
B 


The direction can be found by reference to 
Figure 30-6b of the text or by the right- 
rule: 
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ee 


PROBLEM 7 


l: = 10 amps 


Two very long straight parallel wires, опе carry- 
ing 10 amperes and the other 20 amperes, are 
Jeparated by a distance of 10 cm (Fig. 30-37). 
l'ind the magnitude and direction of B at the 
[»oints. P, О, and R shown in the figure. 


Fo’ purposes of description we will picture the wires as lying in the plane of the 
page. The magnetic field lines due to the current in a single straight wire are circles 
coaxial with the wire. The current in each of the two parallel wires therefore gives a 
field perpendicular to the page at the points P, Q, R. By means of the right-hand rule 
we decide whether the field is in or out of the page. The magnitude of the field due to 


| each current, I (in amperes), is given by B=2x 190? I В, where d is the distance 


from the wire (in meters). The resultant field is obtained by adding the field due to 
each current, as shown in the table: 


Resultant field B 


0.67B,, ош. 


(81x 107* —Bewtons у 
ampere-mete 


-3 
2 X10 X10, i 


0.40В , out. 
gum 


(.40 х 1074 newtons ) 
ampere-meter 


2x10"? x10, 
-2 ur 


0.93B,, in 


(.93 x 1974 —newtons 
ampere-meter 


=~ 


PROBLEM 8 


Suppose in Fig. 30-37 that the directi i 
F rection of 7, is 

reversed. Find B (magnit irection) 

ipei d ed павлі ude and direction) at 


We note that reversing a current rever 
Ses the а j 
duced d it. By changing the direction of the field pod ‘a E тізеде field Te 
given in the preceding problem as follows: y I, we modify the table 


Resultant field B 
0. 
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PROBLEM 9 Refer to Fig. 30-37. 
(a) Find the magnetic field produced by /, at a 
point on the wire which carries the current 1,. 
(b) What is the force per meter acting on the 
wire carrying the current /,? 
(c) What do you think is the force per meter 
acting on the wire carrying д? Why? 


a) The field produced by L at a point on the wire carrying L has a magnitude: 


KL -7 newt 10 
В--д-<2Хх10 емел 20 amperes = 2 x 197° —_newtons —_ 
ampere) 1077 moter a -ешреге-шегег 


By the right-hand rule it is into the paper. 
b) The force of the field from L on a one-meter length of the wire carrying L is 


4 


newtons X 20 amperes X 1 meter = 4 X 10 ^ newtons. 


-5 
= = x —— 
E Bb 2 ШЕ ampere-meter 


By the right-hand rule the force is directed toward the other wire. 
c) The force on a one-meter length of the wire carrying the current L is equal but 
opposite to the force found in (b). This is because the force on a length £ of either wire 


is given by F = KI I, 4 


PROBLEM 10 


The two parallel circular loops of wire shown in 
Fig. 30-38 each have a radius R = 20 cm and are 
separated by a distance d = 0.5cm. The bottom 
loop is held fixed and the top loop hangs from one 
end of the arm of an equal-arm balance. Since 
d is much smaller than R, the magnetic field pro- 
duced by one loop at the other is practically the 
same as if both were long straight wires. 

(a) If the current in each loop is 20 amperes, 
how big is the force of attraction of one loop for 
the other? 

(b) How much additional mass m must be 
added to the right-hand balance pan to keep the 
loops separated by 0.5 cm when the currents are 
turned on? 

(c) How can you use this device to measure an 
unknown current? 


a) The magnetic field at a distance d from a long, straight wire carrying a current I 


ава The magnetic field arising from the current in the lower loop has this value 


d' 
i 0.8 cm. The loops are ob- 
at the upper loop where d is the distance between the loops, 
viously not Jnd straight wires, but most of the field arises from the nearby portions 
of the lower loop; consequently the error introduced by this assumption is veis very 
small. The force on the upper loop is F = BI, where fis the length of wire in the upper 
loop, 27 X.20 meters. Then 
2 E 2 2: X0.20 meter _ „у 49-2 
F= pys Ке = 21077 OWON. x (20 amperes) = "905 meter 2 —newtons 
a ampere 
i ined by adding a mass to the 
b) A force equal to the magnetic force can be obta 
balance pan. eom added mass, m, on which a gravitational force mg would be exerted, 
Should be such that 
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ki -2 wt 
mg = > = 2 X10 ^ newtons. 


-2 
Г , 2X 10 ^ newtons _ 9 x 197? Kilogram. 
This means m A 2X10  kilogram. 


s kilogram 
The balance can be restored to its initial position by putting this mass on the right-hand 
pan. . 
c) To use this device to find the value in amperes of a current flowing through each 


loop, we experimentally determine the mass m required to balance the magnetic force, 
and use the relation : 


m Ж -7 newtons 
PAS K-2x10 PEME , 


(ampere) 
This relation comes from 


F= 


кё, 
Dt. 


Thus =EL, but F = mg, and t= ?rr. 


In view of the definition of the ampere in terms of the force between parallel wires, 
a current meter which is to measure amperes must be calibrated, at least indirectly, 


in terms of a current balance measurement. Intermediate standards may be used for 
convenience. i 


PROBLEM 11 


A circular loop of wire carries a current of 10 
amperes (Fig. 30-39). A long iiem wire also 
carrying a current of 10 amperes is placed parallel 
to the axis of the loop and passes through a point 
on the circumference. 1n what direction will a 
compass needle point if it is placed at the center 
of the loop? 


—- 


1-10 amp 


We find the magnetic field produced by each c 
tant of the two fields. The direction of the fields are ae hoses 5 о/ the resul- 
B 
wire 
Bloop 


re 
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-1h b 
B = x I = 72 
loop ai pi and В лге wl: r 


The ratio of the two fields is | 


B 
Therefore tan @ = que = 0.32, and 0 = 18°. Thus the resultant field at the center of the 


loop 
loop is 18° ‘‘back’’ into the page from the axis of the loop. An ordinary compass placed 
at the center of the loop will point along the horizontal component of this resultant field 
(By ire) A dip needle placed so that its axis is along r in the above diagram will point 


along the resultant field. 


PROBLEM 12 A long straight wire carrying a current / = 100 
amperes is perpendicular to a uniform magnetic 
feld of strength В = 1.0 x 103.26 Mons _ 

í ampere-meter 

(Fig. 30-40). t is the strengih and direction 

of the resultant B field at the points Р, Q, R, 5 оп 

a circle of radius 1 cm around the wire? 


1 = 100 amps 


each point by the 100 ampere current in the wire 


We find the field B, prodat at 
The 


t. 
and add it vectorially Қ the field В to obtain the resultant field B. at each poin 


magnitude of B, is ; j 2. 
newtoni 
mi newtong „ 10” amperes -2Х10 ‘ampere-meter” 
apero 10 " meter 
the diagram at the top of the next page. 


=2 х 
в,:2Х10 


The direction of By at each point is shown in 
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100 amps 
i ® into paper 


B 
w 
2 2 2. 52 -3. -3  newtons 
At Por R, B = yB' «В = ү1 +2 X10" - 22x10 amp-meter ` 
2s 205 -3 newtons 
M5 Bo By -8-(2-ух0 а amp-meter* 


" -8- -3  newtons 
м9, B, =B, *Be(2*1)X10 29X107 — ee 
The directions of B. are as shown in the figure. For the angle 0, 


-3 
tango LXI 9.5 
м 2X10 

9 = 26.5*. 


In discussing this problem do not fail to point ош that since the field at Q is greater 
than at S, the ‘‘rubber bands of the field” are more “tightly раскеа” at Q than at S, and 
there will be a force on the wire tending to move it from Qtoward S. This is the same 
direction as given by the right-hand rule. 


PROBLEM 13 


A square coil 10 cm on a side carrying a current of 
1.0 ampere is placed 10 cm from a long wire 
which also carries 1.0 ampere (Fig. 30-41). 

(a) How does the force on AB compare with 
that on CD? 


(b) Compute the net force on the coil. 


A B 


Ф 
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a) Ву inspection of Figure 30-41 it is apparent that ће wires ABand CD are placed 
at equal distances from the long straight wire. Since the current in AB is opposite to 
that in CD, the magnetic force on AB due to the magnetic field of the long straight wire 
is oppositely directed to that on CD. The force on each side is directed toward the 
center of the loop. To see this we use the right-hand rule of Figure 30-17 in the text 
to establish the direction of the magnetic field of the long straight wire in the vicinity 
of the loop. It is directed into the plane of the paper. Now we use the right-hand rule 
of Figure 30-21 of the text to establish the direction of the force on the sides of the loop. 
In both cases the force is toward the center of the loop. It is true that the forces at 
different points along AB are not everywhere the same, because the magnetic field 
strength of the long straight wire varies inversely with the distance from the wire. 

But point for point, the forces on corresponding portions of AB and CD are equal but 


opposite. 


Therefore, there is no net force on the coil due to the interaction between the 
magnetic field of the straight wire and the coil sides AB and CD. 


b) The sides, AD and BC, of the square coil are at different distances from the wire. 
Because the field varies inversely with the distance from the wire, the force on AD is 
greater than the force on BC. The currents in the sides of the square loop are in op- 
posite directions, hence the forces are in opposition, and the net or unbalanced force 
is the difference between the two. In general, 


5 -7 
F-2X10 Ll, уа. 


In this case both currents are the same, 1 ampere. Therefore 


2 
2» -7 1.0^X0.10 _ zi ight 
FAD -2Х10 = OVO enna 2.0 X10 ' newtons, to the right, 


2 
Fao = 2% 1077 ыган 1.0 X 10^ newtons, to the left. 


7 T 


newtons toward the 


d -1 - 
Тһ e: = - 1.0 х =1.0 X10 
e net force is FAD Fac 2.0 X 10 1.0 X10 


right, or away from the long straight wire. 


PROBLEM 14 


A rubber band is covered with a conducting coat- 
ing. Electrical connections are made to the rub- 
ber band so that a current runs through it (Fig. 
30-42). What happens when it is placed in the 
magnetic field B shown in the figure? 


n the 
Using the right-hand rule, the force on each portion of the ED ins same in every 
Plane of the rubber band but is directed outward. Since the pe ААКУ sil А 
Portion of the loop, and because we can consider the loop as be E conor the 
Straight portions, we conclude that the force on each similar pn por ec 6f thine 
circuit is equal in magnitude and directed outward. By symmetry, 
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outward forces is to move the rubber band until it assumes a circular shape. The stable 
shape occurs when the magnetic force on each segment is balanced by the tension or 
elastic forces at each end of that segment. 

4 


Notes on Problem 14. 


1. An interesting question to raise in class is: What happens if the current is re- 
versed in the rubber band? Does the circle flip over? A moment's reflection will con- 
vince you that since the force is now inward instead of outward the rubber band collapses 
inward toward the center and then continues outward away from the center until it again 
forms a circle, each portion of which has come from a position diametrically opposite. 


2. Yo find the tension force, T, in the rubber band consider one half of the circle alone. 
Within this semicircle, the net force in the X 


А X 
direction is zero (by symmetry). The resul- 
tant force of the magnetic field on the current 
is in the Y direction. It is balanced by the 
tension, T, acting on each end of the semi- 
circle and thus is equal in magnitude to 2T. 
Now consider the Y component of the mag- 
netic force, AF w on a small element of the 


semicircle, As. Y 


T 


Ағ, = BI(As). Therefore, ағ, dy = BIAs cos 0. 


But As cog 6 is the component of the element, As 

» Ав, along the X-axis. 
ағы), for each element of the semicircle, since В id Iare Ai aps Read spe 
total Taly = BI (sum of all As сов 9's). But this sum of all As 


сов 978 is simply the 
diameter, D, of the circle, therefore we have n 


2T = BID, and T= BID. 
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PROBLEM 15 The magnetic field inside a long solenoid is uni- 
form and parailel to the axis of the solenoid. 

(a) What is the force on a current-carrying 

wire inside the solenoid and parallel to the axis? 

(b) What is the force on the wire shown in Fig. 

30-43 which carries a current of 1.0 ampere, if the 


field В іп the solenoid is 1.0 x 10-* Vado a 
у ampere-meter 
and the length CD is 2 cm? 


(c) How much mass m should be placed on the 
other end of the balance to keep it from tilting? 

(d) Describe how you could use this set-up as 
an ammeter. 


3) The current in a wire parallel to the axis of a solenoid is also parallel to the field 


of the solenoid, hence there is no component of B perpendicular to the current. The 
force on such a wire is zero. (The effects near the end of the solenoid, where B is not 
are negligible. If a student doubts this, ask him to work 


quite parallel to the current, ; 
out the forces on both wires, using the appropriate components of B, with the right-hand 


rule.) 
from the segment CD are 
b) As stated in (a), the wires carrying the current to and 
Mare to the sens den is no force on them. The current in CD is perpendicular to |! 
the field. By the right-hand rule of Section 4 this force is down. The magnitude of the 


force is ВШ: 
21.0 X0.02= 2 X 10^ newtons, 


F-210X10 
the force found in (b) can be 


balance is an equal-arm balance, 


c) Assuming that the JP 
m, whose weight (w = mg) must be equal to 2X 10 ^ newtons. 


counterbalanced by a mass, 
Solving for m (g = 9.8 m/sec ): 


-4 Ж 
ш-2510--2х19 5% 


: by the force of an extended spring. The 
t of the mass could be replaced by 

EE: d RP is approximately linear with the stretching force, "s the magnetic 

force is linear with the current, 80 the scale of the spring balance could be marked in a 

linear way to read amperes directly. 
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PROBLEM 16 


Two long parallel wires are placed perpendicular 

to a uniform magnetic field (Fig. 30-44). 
newtons 

ampere-meter 

A current J = 1 ampere runs in Opposite direc- 

tions along the wires, At what separation d will 

there be no net force on either wire? 


В =2 x107 


There will be no net force on either wire when the net fi 
wires is zero. The field at each wire, due to the current in t 


B. We then simply adjust the separation of the wires, d, to make the magnitudes of 
the fields produced by the currents equal to B. 


j -7 _newtons 
Wi v -2X10 
e are given Bs 2x 1 ampere-meter' 


-7 I  newtons 
= 26 = 
В, 2X10 d ampere-meter* 
We must make B = Bl 


2x10" x5 = 2x1977 


d=1 meter. 


PROBLEM 17 (а) Show that a square loop of wire carrying 


(b) What do the Magnetic forces tend to do to 
the me in this position? (Hint: draw a side 


Suppose the plane of the loop is not per- 
pendicular to the direction of the magnetic 3 
field. In the position shown, the current 
in the loop will experience forces tending 


but they will still tend to rotate the loop 
into the plane perpendicular to the field. 


* * * 


If you are forced into a more detailed discussion, the discussion below may be of help 


square loop and the magnetie field direction 
is shown at the right. Here we have taken 
the direction of the field (we will assume it 
to be uniform) to be along the positive Z-axis. 
The square loop ABCD is initially oriented so 
one side AB is contained in the X-Z plane. 
The arrowheads indicate the direction of cur- 

А rent flow around the loop. The vector М is 

, normal to the loop. Using the right-hand 

a rule, we have drawn the forces on the sides AB and CD. (The field direction is parallel 
to the Z-axis, the current AB lies in the X-Z plane; the force is perpendicular to the 

! plane defined by the current and the field; therefore the force, F AB is perpendicular to 

the X-Z plane and it points in the negative Y direction.) 


, The force on CD, F cp’ is equal in magnitude and opposite in direction to F AB’ This 
is true because CD is parallel to AB (the loop is square). Therefore CD will lie ina 
plane parallel to the X-Z plane, and this plane also is parallel to the field. Furthermore, 
the component of the field perpendicular to the current is the same for CD as for AB, 
again because the sides are parallel. 


Let us assume that the loop is pivoted about the side AB. ` Then under the action of 


Fop the loop will turn until the two sides AD and BC are parallel to the Y-axis. This 


situation is shown at the left below. 
2 2 
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: A completely arbitrary orientation of a 


x D: i) 


x ы x 
| At the right, above, we are looking along the Y-axis toward the X-Z plane. The 
arguments of the preceding paragraphs may now be applied to the pair of forces F AD 
| and F вс: They are equal and opposite (the component of the field perpendicular to the 
current is just the field itself). If the loop is pivoted about the side AD the loop then 
tends to turn until it is perpendicular to the field (in this case, parallel to the X-axis). 


endicular to the field the forces are as shown at the right. 
5 ваа ais ai equal in length, and because the magnitude of the current is 
+ the same in all the sides, the forces are all 
equal in magnitude. Therefore, there is no 
net translational force on the loop. The 
forces tend to pull the loop apart, (first of 
all they tend to deform the square into a 
circle as in Problem 14), and they tend to 
keep the loop perpendicular to the field. 


Notes on Problem 17. 


i i d to rotate to a position where 
1. If the field were non-uniform the loop would still ten с 
the plane of Ga ake would be perpendicular to the field in some average sense. (It would 
be possible to find fields which would not rotate the loop.) After ow Jum mere e 
be a net translational force on the loop. This unbalanced force can be resolved ini 
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ther perpendicular to the plane 
components; one parallel to the plane of the loop and the othe : 

of the loop. It is easy to show that both of these components are in rcg such as to 
translate the loop toward the region where the magnetic field is strongest. 


r that a bar magnet is equivalent to some configuration of current 

vod а etes per E TIE to e Aet we can use the converse of poss to 
see the solution of part (a). Replace the square current loop with a propor со: min. 
of bar magnets lying along the direction N. They, we know, will tend to line up w 
the field. Thus the current loop will have its plane perpendicular to the field. Also, 
there is another position of equilibrium for the current loop. This is the inverted position. 
In that position the force on each side is inward instead of outward, and any small de- 
flection from the exactly perpendicular position will lead to a flipping over of the coil by 
the forces acting on it. This kind of an equilibrium is therefore called unstable equilib- 
rium. With the forces acting outward, the equilibrium is called stable, because the 
action of the forces will restore that position if any small deflection occurs. 

1 ingly charged helium ion which has been 
ate: sh алад? through an electric potential differ- 
ence of 180 volts travels in a magnetic field of 


newtons 
FM ic nade EN 
2.00 x 10 (elem. ch, [recKmeter) 90 6 аге of 
a circle of radius 0,031 m. 
(a) What is its velocity? 
(b) What is its mass? 


The solution is carried out by means of the following steps: 
(1) Compute the kinetic energy im? as in Section 29-1. 


(2) Compute the momentum mv = qBr as in Section 30-8. 
(3) v= my?/my solves part (a). 


(4 m= = solves part (b). 


a) From the data given the kinetic energy of the helium ion can be computed. We are 
told that it is singly charged; this means that each ion carries a single elementary charge. 
By the reasoning of Section 29-1, and because the potential difference, 180 volts, is 
twice the 90-volt potential difference used in that section, the kinetic energy of the helium 
ions is 2 X 1.44 X 107!” joules. 


The corresponding momentum of the helium ion can also be computed because we 
are given both the strength of the magnetic field and the radius of the circular path in 
which the ion travels. The momentum is qBr and this is (1 elem chg)(2.00 x 10720 

newtons - 
(elem chg/sec)(meter)) < 0:031 meter, ог 6.2 x 10 3a newton-seconds. 
Knowing the kinetic ene: 


) h rey, 3m? - 2x 144 x 1971 
mv = 6.2 X 10 


A joules, and the momentum, 
newton-sec, we can find the velocity: 


2 
4 ту. -2Х 5 5 1.44 х 10° newton-meters í 


newton-seconds 
=9.3x 104 m/sec. 


b) Dividing the momentum by the speed, 


-— 


TN 


E 
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PROBLEM 19 Suppose we have a beam of electrons moving at a 
velocity v = 3.00 X 106 m/sec and carrying a 
current of 1.00 microampere. 

(a) How many electrons per second pass a 
given point? 

(b) How many electrons are in 1.00 meter of 
the beam? | 

(c) What magnetic field does the beam produce 
at 1.00 m distance? j 

(d) What is the total force on all of the elec- 
trons in 1.00 m of the beam if it passes through a 
field of 0.10 —_16%1018_, i 

ampere-meter 

(e) What is the force on a single electron if you 
assume that each electron experiences the same 
force? 


a) 1 microampere = 1076 amperes. This is 10 9 coulombs passing a given point 


every second. One coulomb is equivalent to 6.25 X 1018 elementary charges, and since 
а microampere is а microcoulomb рег:вес: | МУ: 


1.00 microcoulomb _ 1.00 x 1076 coulombs x 6.25 X 1018 elem chgs 


1.00 microamp = sec sec coulomb 


12 electrons 


= 6.25 X 10 252 


6 
b) Since the speed of the electrons is 3.00 Х 10° m/sec, 3.00 Х10 meters of beam 
will pass a given point every second. | i 


$ 12 
From (a) we know that this length of beam contains 6.25 X 10 "electrons. If the 
electrons are distributed uniformly along 3.00 X 10° meters of beam, then there must 
| 


12 
be 9:28 X a0 = 2.08 x 10° electrons/meter. 


3.00 X 10 ! 
c) A current, I, in a straight wire produces a magnetic field, 
aX 1071 . newtons 
BETHA ampere-meter' 


that produces a field; a wire 


. It is current 
at a distance d meters away from the wire сб beam con- 


is simply a convenient container for charges in motion} 
stitutes a current and gives rise to a field: | ls 
-7 1.00 X 107 
B-2X10 52711 


-13 —newtons __ 
72.00X10/ gmpere-meter' 
Я i = Bll in a field of strength B. 
d) A length £ of current I, will experience a force F = ВИ : 
For 1 ede the beam in a field of 0.10 newtons/ampere-meter, the total force is 


| -1 
p= 0.10 X 1.00 X 107X 1.00 = 1,0 X10" newtons. 
e) From (b) 1 meter of beam contains 2.08 xa electrons. If the force is uniform 
for each electron, then the total force, 1.0 X 10^ newtons, divided by the number of 
electrons, 2.08 x 10°, will give the force on each electron. 


pa bX 10:15 48x 10714 newtons/electron. 
ТЕ 66 i 


2.08 X 10 
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This result follows from the same argument used in Section 8; we could have used the 
end formula for F: 


: -14 
F = qvB = ——+—4, x 3.00 x 10° x 0.10 = 4.8 X 107^ newtons. 
6.25 X 10 2 
PROBLEM 20 А beam of singly charged ions moves into a region 


of space where there is a uniform electric field 
E = 1.0 X 10° newtons per coulomb and a uni- 
form magnetic field 


. mewtns | 
B 2006 M PNE castes 
The electric and magnetic fields are at right angles 
to each other and both are perpendicular to the 
beam so that the electric and magnetic forces on 
an ion oppose each other. What is the speed of 
those ions which move undeflected through these 
crossed electric and magnetic fields? 
We must find the speed at which the mag- E 
netic force is equal and opposite to the electric E 
force. The magnetic force and electric force S 
are oppositely directed so that we may write M 
ЧЕ = 4УВ. Cancelling q and solving for v, 
we have ES. 
3 Dewtons B' Fg = 9УВ 
1.0 X 10 coulomb .. coulomb 4 
сиға М mS MEM Pe e a AE = 
20x19? | news  amp-sec| ~5:0%10 m/sec. 
arap- meter 


E 
vere 
B 


PROBLEM 21 The undeflected ions of Problem 20 are passed 
through a slit and move into a region where there 


is a uniform magnetic field B = 0.09 191015 | 

4 ampere-meter 
at right angles to their motion. If the ions are a 
mixture of neon ions of mass 20 and 22 atomic 
Mass units, how far apart will these ions land on a 


photographic plate after they have moved through 
semicircle? 


stit Т 
\ 
^ \ (In this view, direction of 
. photographic plate the field B, is out trom ы 
| the page, toward the viewer). 
/ 
ade / 
Ad 
Ro 


The magnetic force qvB pro 2 
um 4УВ produces а ee acceleration y~/r, Thus, by Newton’s 


v 
УВ = m va ^ 
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_ my 
r= ав: 
In the above expression for г: 
5 1 Ш 
12 Seagal coulombs = 1.6 X 10 ia coulombs, 


6.25 x 10. 


v= 5.0 x 10* m/sec (from Problem 20), 
B = 0.09 newtons/ampere-meter (given), and 
m - mass of the neon 20 or neon 22 ion. 

For ease in computation we will take the masses of neon 20 and 22 as 


m,,= 20m, = 20X1.7X 10721 kg, and 


20 
my, = 22 m, = 22X1.7X 10727 kg, 
where m is the mass of the hydrogen ion (Section 29-2). 
(From Table 1, page 542, we see that the masses Should be m,, = COELI and 
ge 20. 1.008 p' 
Moo = “908 p so the above approximation is within 1%.) 
Thus, E 22 x 1.7 x 1077" x 5.0 x 10 аа 
1.6 x 10 1? x .09 
20x 1.1 x 1077" x 5.0 x 10* 
Tog = 19 = .12m. 
1.6 Х10 X .09 
The diameters of the respective semicircles are then: 
doo = .26m. 
dog = .24m. 


The distance between the points where the two kinds of neon ions will land is 
dog - dog = 02m. 
ons are known to a good many significant figures. 


As noted above, the masses of the i 
ame for both ions, the result is known 


Since all other factors in this experiment are the S 
to better than one significant figure. 


PROBLEM 22 An electron is accelerated from rest through a 
potential difference of 2,000 volts. It then enters 
a region where there is a uniform magnetic field 
at right angles to its motion. The magnetic field 
^ newtons 
i$1.00:X 103 ——— — m 
ampere-meter 
(a) What is the period of the circ 
of the electron? 
ius of the circle it moves in? 


(b) What is the rad e 
(c) If the accelerating potential difference were 
iod and radius be? 


8000 volts, what would the pert 
a) To find the period we need to know the speed of the electron and the circumference 
be found from the kinetic energy. We 


of the circle in which it travels. The speed can 
can find the kinetic energy of the electron from the given potential difference through 


ular motion 
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which it has been accelerated. For every 90 volts of potential difference, the electron 
gains 1.44 x 10717 joules. Therefore the kinetic energy, 


! 
2 2000 “17 
= — = x 
90 | 1.44 X 10 


The electron mass is 0.911 X 10739 


2Е 216; | 
Mies. [oae Ie 2X3.2%10 = Tos x 1014 = 2.66107 m/sec. 
mor een ret | 


When the electron enters the magnetic field, the magnetic force acts at right angles 
to both the field direction and the velocity, and the electron moves in a circle of radius 


"B at constant speed. The circumference of this circle is then 


1/2 ту =3.2x19 9 joules. 


kg. Therefore, the electron speed is 


= опг 2Y 

c pod aB 

_ 2.911 x 10 9? x 2.66 x 19" 
1.6x 10 19 x 1,90 x 19? 
.27X:911X 2.66, | <1 
PE ТЕ сун Te 
-..95 meters. 
The period of the circular motion is the time required for the electron to go around 
the circular orbit once. This time is given by the circumference divided by the speed. 


ст. 98) -7 
v 2.6620 


b) The radius is the circumference = 5 = 0.15 meters. 


= 3.6 х1078 seconds. 


c) If we put all these separate steps together, 


we can sho i > 
pendent of the energy of the electron, because w that the period is inde 


т = 2m _ 2m my _ 27m 
v Vv; qB. ав” 
The period depends onl 


calculated above. y on the mass and the charge of the electron and is the same as 


А The radius of the circular motion is 
is directly proportional to the Square root of the ki 


t om rest. Since i 
is 4 times that of part (3), the Speed is doubled and the radius is а E ыы 
By direct calculation as above, : 


De hm 
gmv = 4У, or 


SEU У 

v m’ and 

scmv T 2mV 
qB B q' 


r=z— 5/7 911x199 вхт. 4974 
1.00 X 107 1.6 x107}? Ж 1.00 x 1079 V9.TI = 0.30 meters. 


i 


p—— Ҹ 
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27 X.911 X10. - 
Ts IDA 3 = 3.6 X 107? seconds. 
1.6 X10 X10 ; 
PROBLEM 23 A beam of charged particles, accelerated from 


rest by a potential difference of 320 volts enters a 
uniform magnetic field of strength 6.0 x 10-* 
newtons А EET " г 
ampere-meter at right angles to its initial direction 
of travel. The radius of the circle in which this 

beam moves is found tó be 10.0 cm. 

(a) What is the ratio of mass to charge of these 
charged particles? 

(b) What kind of particles do you think they 
are? . 


a) This problem is similar to Problem 22, except for different unknowns. The analysis 
is the same as for Problem 22. Beginning with 


. 1 [2mV 
r=5\ qq" 


we solve for the mass over the charge: 


m. rg Н 
g AVAA 
Substituting the given data: ~ 
2 x 1075) 2.9810: 092 -12 kg 
m. 0.100 x (6.0 10 =— X10 = 5.6X 10 SUITE: 
q 2 x 320 6.4 “coulomb 


-30 13 
.911 X B = 5.710 12 
1.6 X 10 
es greater. No other particle has such a small mass 


For protons it is about 2000 tim 
to charge ratio, so we are quite justified in calling these particles electrons. 


* * * 


b) The corresponding ratio for electrons is . 


Another way in which a student might attack this problem using the methods of the 


text might be: 
The kinetic energy is: 


21.22 or x 320 x 44x 10 11 1) 
Ер = ту -4 Xo 1.44 


where q' is the charge of these particles in elementary grea rien from the results 
of Section 30-8, mv = qBr. Неге 4 is in coulombs so we mus 


' elem chgs. x 6.0 X107 


шу = 18 elem ch 
ezsxi s PM, 


5x91. (2) 


Substituting (2) into (1): 


2 By 4o = gt x 329 x 1.44% 1071 or 
aep có o x10: 59100 =q X : 
gms 2 zg * 36 1 90 


m“ х 6.25 X10 


-31 kilograms 
m Kilogram: 
“ =9X10 јет chg 


This is the value for an electron. 


Chapter 31 — Electromagnetic Induction and 
Electromagnetic Waves 


The ideas of the chapter are really the culmination of classical physics where elec- 
tricity and light become one subject. While this materialis abstract and difficult, it is re- 
assuring that it may be treated profitably at all levels — in a completely qualitative way 
as a reading assignment amply fortified with classroom demonstration, or, with adequate 
time and able students, in a thoroughly quantitative manner. 


The role of classroom demonstration should be emphasized here. Many of the ideas 
in this chapter can be adequately comprehended if the students get a qualitative under- 
standing of what happens. Demonstrations can get these ideas across more effectively 
and faster than lecturing. Of course, if you have time, the quantitative aspects of this 
chapter can be handled as in previous work. There are, however, a lot of ideas presented 
in a condensed way in the text, and complete, quantitative comprehension can be expected 
only from good students and plenty of time. 


CHAPTER SUMMARY 


Sections 1 through 4. The chapter begins by considering what happens when a wire is 
moved across a magnetic field in a direction perpendicular to both the field and the wire 
itself. The free electrons in the wire are charges moving across a magnetic field; they 
therefore experience a force which tends to move them along the wire. If the wire is 

bent into a loop,the electrons will be forced around the loop producing a current. This 

is just what a battery would do if connected in such a loop of wire. The motion of the wire 
in a field is thus, in a sense, equivalent to an EMF. 


Sections 5 and 6. The ideas of the previous sections are extended to the case where the 
loop is stationary and the magnetic field moves, and finally to the case where both the 
magnetic field and the loop are fixed in space, but the magnetic field is changing in 
magnitude. 


Sections 7 and 8. A changing magnetic field is shown to cause an electric field in 
space. 
Section 9. These ideas are applied to explain the basic idea of an electric oscillator. 


Sections 10 through 12. Section 10 argues qualitatively that a changing electric field is 
equivalent to a current and should therefore produce a magnetic field. It is very difficult 
to demonstrate this idea because the expected magnetic fields are too small. In Section 
11 it is shown that if a changing electric field generates а. magnetic field, a package of 
electric and magnetic field can move through space by itself at one particular velocity. 
These electromagnetic fields are observed to propagate through space — radio waves and 
light — and their existence lends proof to the assumptions of Section 10. Section 12 
describes various wavelengths of electromagnetic radiation in a qualitative way. | 


Boxed material, page 567 - 569. 
Although the material needed to make a 


Sections 10 - 12 are completely qualitative. є 
quantitative treatment has been covered in the text, the logic is rather esr 80 FIE 
quantitative treatment has been boxed. For the average student it should be of interest to 
show that such a thing can be done. The ablest students should understand it. 


SCHEDULING CHAPTER 31 
прога this chapter it is essential that you know exactly 
ee eee nter you want} udents to understand in detail and which parts 


which parts of the chapter you want your st 
you wish to treat qualitatively. 


d in the 
If you are skipping the study of magnetism as a possible alternative suggeste 
introduction to this ТӨШ of the Guide, you will not want to cover the material of cud 
Sections 1-11. In this case, however, Section 12 should be assigned м СА NM MA 
ment. This is the point at which you should reenter the main nd Sadie . 
is being produced to show experimental evidence associated wi в . 
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The first two sections form the scientific basis for understanding an electrical 
generator. They are straightforward extensions of Chapter 30 and should be handled 
readily by most students. A thorough treatment can be made in one class period. 


Sections 3 through 6 extend the relatively straightforward material of the first two 
sections into somewhat more abstract cases and considerations. Whether you treat this 
material qualitatively or demand substantial understanding should depend not only on the 
time available but also on the average level of your class. Perhaps two class periods 
will suffice for teaching this material to an able class. 


Continuing the development of Sections 3 through 6, Section 7 deals with electric 
fields created by changing magnetic fields. Some students will find this material very 
difficult, but for a superior class, or superior students in an average class, one class 
period will suffice. Section 8 is easy, dealing only with rules for finding directions of 
induced electric fields. The simplicity of Lenz’s law will appeal to all classes. 


Section 9 treats electric oscillations. It can be skipped even if you are developing 
the chapter, but oscillators are the means by which electromagnetic waves are actually 
generated, so they are of considerable interest for the later sections, even though not 
absolutely necessary. 


In the treatment of Section 1 through 7, classroom demonstrations should play a 
prominent role. All of the phenomena described in these sections can be easily demon- 
strated to small groups with equipment usually readily available. For demonstration to 
a large class more elaborate setups would be necessary. Such demonstrations might well 
bear the major load of teaching this material. You may have your own favorites, but if 
not, suggestions are made in the yellow pages under Demonstrations: Induced Current 
and Voltages, and in the section by section guide which follows. 


Sections 9 through 12 are handled qualitatively in the text. As such, two class periods 
should suffice for most classes. The boxed material on pages 567 - 569 treats the quanti- 
tative aspects and probably can be understood thoroughly only by the best students. Many 
teachers will spend no class time on the quantitative aspects, leaving these for individual 


work with capable students. 
9-week schedule 
for Part IV 


15-week schedule 
for Part IV 
Class Periods Class Periods 


Secs. 3, 4, 5, 6 


exc c ERU 


this chapter, but students 


ets i i 
ers where these Ducem EE tad possibly 


Secs. 10, 11, 12 


RELATED MATERIALS FOR CHAPTER 31 


who have not done so should be encour: ed to 
to play with simple radio transmitt E. rane 


which are especially suited to class discussion are House eed. rose 
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particularly recommended are marke 
mew 2 d with an asterisk (*). Answers to problems are | 


Films. At the time this Guide is being written, there is a PSSC film i i i 
will relate to Section 31-12. eae 


Section 1 — Induced Current and Induced EMF 
Section 2 — Direction and Magnitude of the Induced EMF 


PURPOSE To show that an EMF is induced in a wire moving perpendicular to a magnetic 

field, and to calculate its magnitude. ( 
к 
һ 


CONTENT а. An EMF is induced in a wire moving perpendicular to a magnetic field. 


b. The direction and magnitude of the induced EMF is what would be expected if the 


charges in a wire experienced the same magnetic forces as do free charges. ЕМЕ = vB, 4. 


EMPHASIS These two sections give an excellent introduction to induced EMF provided 
your class has time to cover Chapter 31 in detail. These sections cover a special, under- 


A 
standable case of induced EMF which later is generalized to EMF = 29. 
The discussion in the text is related to a velocity 
which is perpendicular to B; in this case EMF = vBL However, if B is not perpendicular 


to v, EMF = vB, Ё; only the perpendicular component of B is important. Some students 
e on a charge is F=qvB,. How- 


will reahze this by remembering that the magnetic fore 

ever, you may have to point this out to many students if you want them to do Problems 1 

or 3. In the other problems, V and B are always perpendicular. 

DEVELOPMENT As a step ahead of be with the moving wire, you might ask the class 
to consider positive and negative charges free to move in an otherwise evacuated tube. 


(a) If there is a magnetic field B into the 
page and if the tube moves to the left across 


the page, what forces will the charges ex- Tube with positive 
perience? Using the ‘right-hand rule (as in and negative 
Figure 30-21), the force on a positive charge 9 charges inside 
would be toward the bottom of ће page. (The —— 
fingers of the outstretched right hand point 
into the page in the direction of B, the thumb Force 21 
points to the left in the direction of T, and positive 

charge 


the palm faces the bottom of the page Showing 
the direction of the force.) The negative 
charges move toward the top of the page- 
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(b) Suppose some charges separate due to the magnetic force so that the tube has an 


excess of positive charge at the bottom and -. 
an excess of negative charge at the top. B into page 
Tube 
What forces now exist on a positive charge v 
at the center? In addition to the magnetic "SNR 


force F = qvB,, there is now an 


magnetic 
electric force. 


The magnetic force on the positive charge at the center is down, the electric force is 
up, i.e. it is repelled by the positive and attracted to the negative charges at the ends. 
This charge separation continues until the magnetic and electric forces cancel on each 
charge in the tube. 


(c) What would happen if there were an external path (not moving through the magnetic 
field) through which the charges could 
travel? The positive and negative V ES, 
charges would circulate (forming a 
clockwise electrical current) and the li 
charges would meet and neutralize 
each other. 


l 
| 
(d) Would there be any qualitative difference | 
if only one type of charge could move? No! \ 


DEMONSTRATIONS od 
A. General 


It is worthwhile and easy to show qualitatively that an EMF 1s produced by a wire 
moving in a magnetic field. Of course, a quantitative demonstration would be more im- 
pressive, but unless you have special equipment,quantitative demonstrations are difficult. 
(It is not easy to produce or measure a uniform velocity. A large uniform magnetic 
field may not be available. The appropriate meter and circuit may not be available.) 


One possible demonstration uses the coils supplied for Experiments IV-9 and IV-10. 
Suggestions are given in the yellow pages on Demonstrations under Induced Currents and 
Voltages: Relative Motion. 

Pedagogically it would be more effective to 
However, the size of the effect, and the meter 


sults with a single loop very qualitative (as des 
suggestions below involve many turns of wire 


B. Qualitative Experiment With Single Loop of Wire. 


Equipment: Magnet and Microammeter (or sensitive D.C. os 


A strong magnet is needed. If you do not have one, 


magnets at surplus stores; maximum fields of 0.1 
1000 gauss to 2000 gauss) are usually available. оваз posce, 


demonstrate with a single loop of wire. 
you have available will probably make re- 
cribed below), Except for the first, the 


cilloscope). 


If you have a choice of microammeters, the smallest inte 
" rnalr 
useful. An oscilloscope which responds to a fraction of a millivolt Mie ang 
Procedure. Make a closed circuit containing a 10: amm 
eee. wire and + . 
If you use an oscilloscope, connect a large resistor (1000 chine or 0 ipa syd 
suitable) in place of the meter and connect the oscilloscope across the resistor 


Move the wire quickly throi the ге 
(or oscilloscope) should ore papers 32. E rines. The meter 


Typical Values and Possible Difficulties. Suppose your magnet has a field of 


0.2nt/amp-m and a pole area of 10 cm? (or 1073 m?). The maximum flux through the 


and can be made somewhat more quantitative. 


as S c ndclccc 1641 0 . c. 2 ouo d ғ eee 1 al 
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circuit formed by the wire would be BA = 0.2 х 1073 = 9х 1074 nt-m/amp = 2 X 1074 


Ev nt-m sec/ 
coulomb = 2 X 107% joule sec/coulomb = 2 X 1074 volt sec. 


If you move the wire so that this flux passes (or stops passing) through the area en- 


2x10 *voltsec _ 
án : 0.5 sec 5 
4X10 volts will be produced. If your circuit uses a resistor with an oscilloscope across 
it, this voltage will be displayed on the oscilloscope. Changing the resistance by a factor 
of 10 will not produce a significant change in the voltage across the resistor. With а 
zesiator oec аа arrangement, you can show (qualitatively) the dependence on the 
speed, v. 


If you use a microammeter, it may be much harder to show the effects of changing 
the resistance or the speed. Imagine an idealized microammeter with an internal resis- 


closed by the complete electrical circuit in, say, 0.5 seconds, an EMF = 


tance of 100 ohms. The 4 X 10 * volt induced EMF would produce 
_V_4x10 -6 
І= = 7100 -4X10 amps 


An actual meter might respond quite differently from the ideal meter. For one thing, 
the meter coil may be inductive. Thus, a back EMF may be generated in the meter 
itself, (The meter coil is in a magnetic field and the meter acts like a motor; when 
electrical energy is applied, there is a mechanical motion of the pointer.) Further- 
more, the mechanical response time of the meter may be too long, and the meter may 
not have time to respond fully to the current. (You may recall from advanced courses 
in electricity that in the limit of very slow mechanical response, the meter receives an 
impulse from the burst of current, and its deflection depends only on the total charge; in 
this case, one has a ballistic galvanometer which you may have used to measure charge 
ona capacitance, When your meter acts like a ballister galvanometer you measure the 
total flux change and cannot detect the effects of changing v. 1f you want to do this de- 
monstration, try it first.) 


It will not be wise to take the time to explain these extraneous effects to the class. 
Before using such a slemonstration in class, it will be wise to determine whether your 


microammeter responds to EMF when you change R or V. 


C. Induced EMF Using Many Turns of Wire. 


é h better re- 

With the microammeter you have available, you may be able to get muc 
sults by using a coil consisting of many turns of wire. (For example, 50 RETS 
might be wrapped around a 6-inch diameter, improvised wooden spool.) ў 


z4 2 This larger induced 
the EMF will be 50 times larger ог 50Х4Х10 = 2X10 volts. g 
voltage makes it possible to use a relatively large resistance in series with the ammeter. 


500 turn 
coil 


microammeter 


Resistance box Permanent magnet 


(up to 1000 ohms) 
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(For example, with a 100-ohm meter, you might use 1000 ohms in series with the 


ammeter and still get a current of =z = 18 X 10 6 amperes. You could then show 
11Х10 

· qualitatively that a 5000-ohm ог 10,000-ohm resistor reduces the current as expected.) 
With this larger moving coil and a large series resistor, it is less likely that the electrical 
or mechanical properties of the meter will influence the measurement. Thus, the de- 
pendence of the EMF on velocity may be demonstrated. Even if the velocity is constant, 
the current will not be constant unless you have a large region over which the magnetic 
field is constant. In many experimental arrangements, the maximum current (which is 
most easily observable) clearly increases with increasing velocity. 


The demonstrations can be extended by rotating the coil about a diameter as shown in 
the figure below. This part of the demonstration goes particularly well with Problems 1 
and 3 in HDL. If you use a resistor and oscilloscope (rather than a microammeter)the 


rotation 


portant parameter. 
QUIZ PROBLEMS 


1) There is magnetic field of 0.2 nt/amp- 
meter into the page in the rectangular region 
where there are crosses. Elsewhere B - 0. 


(a) If the wire AD moves to the left with 
У а: of 0.4m/sec, what is ће EMF across 


(b) What would be the magnitude and 
direction of the magnetic force on 0.3 coulomb 
of charge fastened to the wire AD at its cen- 
ter? Which way does current flow in part (a)? 


(c) How much energy would be dissip- 
258 » heat as 0.3 coulomb moves from 
oD 


(d) What voltage battery would produce thi 


8 energy? 
Answers 5 


(a) EMF = vBLE- 0.4 X 0.2 x 0.1 = 8x 10^? volts. 
Ы F = qvBy -0.3X0.4x 0.2 = 24x 10 nt down; current in (8) is clockwise. 
(c) Energy = FX d- 24x10 2x0.11- 24 x 193 joules 

(Q Energy = у= 0.3 v - 24x10 5; y=gx 19 


3 
joules. 
Note: Part (a) alone is а good short quiz i 
up parts (c) and (d) when you discuss the uu ee ae реа шн, се 
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2) Use variations of part (а) in (1) above by giving th: 
for) v or B or £. y giving the EMF and not giving (but asking 


Section 3 — Where does the Energy Come From? 


PURPOSE When the induced EMF is caused by motion, the energy so i - 
ical energy required to maintain the motion, eo 


CONTENT a. If the induced EMF in a moving wire produces a current, I, mechanical 
power must be used to maintain the velocity, v. 


b. The required mechanical force is equal to the magnetic force on the wire, F = ДВ; 
the mechanical power is Fv = /IBv. 


c. The electrical power produced is I X (EMF) = IX (vBf). 


EMPHASIS This example of energy conservation is important, but students can appreciate 
it without much detailed work. Most students will remember that electrical generators 
require mechanical forces. It is not necessary to solve quantitative problems using this 
principle. 

On the other hand, if you have enough time to treat this chapter thoroughly, you can 
use this interesting material to give the students worthwhile practice. Note that Problem 
5 can be handled with the material of Section 30-5; also Problem 5 can easily be extended, 
along the lines of Problem 6, to cover the material in Section 3. 


COMMENT Power = Fv. It is worthwhile to take a few minutes to go over the а 
for power, the rate of change of energy. Power = A energy, Therefore, Power = -Ap = Fv. 


DEVELOPMENT An ounce of demonstration is worth a pound of argument! The following 


demonstrations, which use the same apparatus as that used for the preceding sections, 
the two points which are made 


with inexpensive additions, illustrate in a convincing way 
in the text; (1) there must be a force on the coil when it is moved in the magnetic field; 
and (2) the force depends only on the relative motion. The demonstration is so simple 
and persuasive that it should be given before a detailed discussion of the text. The text 
material can then be regarded almost as a series of generalizations of these simple 


experiments. 


It is difficult to verify the results of these two sections quantitatively. Once the 
demonstrations have established them qualitatively, the quantitative equality of mechanical 
and electrical power should be discussed in class. This quantitative discussion should 
follow the arguments in the text, and can be used to review electrical power and the mag- 


netic force on a current. 
B closed circuit is moved in a region con- 
EMONSTRATION We wish to show that when а ee ыы 


i ise, in turn, 
taining a magnetic field, the induced currents give T (Chapter 30) that a wire 


een alread 
the motion of the coil. Since the students will have 8 aes y S cil duis particular 


carrying a current does experience a force when place 
result is not completely new. It will, however, emphasize the yel that аон 
energy dissipated in the circuit must come from some source of mechani 2 

9 and IV-10 is suggested in 


(1) A demonstration using the coils for Experiments Т/с : 
the yellow pages under ена Induced Currents and Voltages: Lenz’s Law and 
Conservation of Energy. 


(2) Loop Swinging Freely as Pendulum. 


Make a circular loop of copper tubing (ab 
thick copper wire. (If you have a multiturn co 
Make a sturdy, electrically low-resistance clamp 


out 1/4 inch is a convenient size) or of very 
il of the proper loop area, you may use it.) 
which can be used to connect the ends 
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i i lose and to open the electrical 
f the tubing which forms the loop. 1f you cannot arrange to c : 
aicut Coop} easily, make two identical loops, but solder the joint of only one while leay- 
ing the other electrically disconnected. 


Suspend the loop so that it will swing freely asa pendulum and so that the area of the 
loop can swing between the magnetic poles, cutting the maximum flux. 


Ай 


When the electrical circuit of the coil ів closed, the pendulum motion will be slowed 
noticeably as it passes through the magnetic field. The Stronger the field, the more 
noticeable the effect (it goes as the square of the field strength) so a large surplus-store 
magnet is much better than a small one. If the electrical circuit is open (or if the magnet 
is removed) the pendulum will swing freely. Note that if the area of the loop is smaller 


or bigger than the magnetic pole area, the coil can make small oscillations with no change 
in the flux, Consequently no currents are induced and the oscillations become small; in 
this case, small oscillations may persist. f 


(3) A Solid Metal Slab as a Circuit. 
ааа Meta! Slab as a Circuit. 


The loop may be replaced by a flat piece of metal without changing the basic effect. 
If this metal swings between the 


currents’’) are set up and the fo 
plate, provided it is thick, expe 
though the effect is large, it may not be so instructive fo: 


not visualize the current so easily. Another similar metal slab with many fine air gaps 
(produced by a saw blade) will Swing much more freely. 


Plate for large Laminated plate to 
o ents d 


reduce eddy currents 


metal slab 
(ар 


( netic Vi 


cuts made in 
metal to in- 
crease resis- 
tance 


Nae” 


If B is into the page 
in the circled region 
current circulates 


Note. -This effect is often used to damp the motion of Sensitive chemi 

Саур cal balances. 
маен png a y паи advantage that the retarding force Opposing the 
motion is large when the velocity is great but reduces to zero 
din M de vh when the motion is stopped 
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(4) Retarding Force Opposing a Twisting Motion. 


Make a loop of wire using thick wire (large cross-sectional area) but make the area 
of the loop small enough so that is can be ro- 
tated between the jaws of the magnet. Sus- 
pend this loop on a fine string which twists 
easily. 


When the loop is not near the magnet, 
twisting the top of the string will easily ro- 
tate the suspended loop. However, when 
the loop is between the jaws of the magnet, A^ 
the loop moves more slowly. 


Furthermore, the retarding force varies 
during the course of rotation. The maximum 
retarding force exists when the loop is mov- 
ing and the plane of the loop is along the mag- 
netic field. (This same effect comes up in Problem 1.) Students must realize the im- 
portance of B, to appreciate this. 


DEVELOPMENT Quantitative Conversion of Mechanical to Electrical Power. 


The quantitative material of this section is the basis of the electrical generator. Most 
students can follow the logic of the text from their experience with the force on a current 
(Section 30-5). But they need the type of practice given in Problems 5 and 6, if they are 
expected to be able to use these ideas solving problems. (Problems 5 and 6 depend on 
having done Problem 2. These three problems can be supplemented by Problem 7 once 


students learn that EMF = 22, in Section 31-5.) 


QUIZ PROBLEM A loop of copper wire is pulled through a magnetic field at a certain 
velocity. If the strength of the field is doubled, what happens to the force required to 
maintain the original velocity? (It is four times larger. The current goes up by a factor 


of 2 because the field is doubled. The force is proportional to Iand B. Since both double, 
the force quadruples.) What happens to the power needed to maintain the motion? (Since 
the power needed is multiplied by 4.) What 


the force is 4 times bigger, and v is the same, : 
happens to the power going into electrical form in the loop? How does it compare with the 
old value? (The induced EMF is doubled and the current is doubled. Therefore 16 is 4 


times its old value, in agreement with the four-fold power fed in.) 


Section 4 — Relative Motion 


PURPOSE To introduce an apparently different situation in which EMF is induced,in 
order to prepare for the general form of induced EMF. 
CONTENT The induced EMF depends on the relative motion of the coil and the magnetic 
field. The EMF is the same whether the coil moves or the magnetic field moves. 
tent 

EMPHASIS This idea is important, but requires little class time. In class, the con 
of this section can be added easily after the discussion or demonstration of Sections 1 
and 2. See Problem 4, for example. А 

for further 
COMMENT The purpose of this section is twofold. The most important 
a above, namely to introduce the idea that an 
evelopment of ката алеми a wire in a moving field. All these 


EM as well as Б 
à F may be реостат The second is to state clearly (and 


ideas are to be summarized in Section 31-5. 

preferably with demonstrations) that moving the magnet does induce a EME: a x 
idea seems trivial; students will accept it immediately. papse ie ze 2 ye 
troduction to the ideas of relativity. Newtonian mechanics is inde % е ve x id 
non-accelerated observer, but in the days of Maxwell it was not obvious thai 
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true for the phenomena of electricity and magnetism. Indeed it was thought that there 
was an ether which pervaded space, and that motion through this ether could be detected. 
Hence, it does not follow logically, but must be proved by experiment, that a moving 
magnet induces an EMF. Clearly, you need not burden your students with much of this! 


DEMONSTRATION The demonstrations of EMF induced by a moving magnetic field are 
obvious, provided only that you can move the magnet you used with a moving coil. Since 
this demonstration can be done on the same day that you demonstrate the moving coil, it 
will require very little additional effort. It is well worth doing. 


Since moving a heavy magnet already requires a substantial force, it may not be 
easy to show that additional force is needed if current is induced in a fixed coil, An 
easy way to show that force enters the problem is to let the loop used in demonstrating 
Section 31-3 hang freely, and show that it is moved by a force when the magnet is jerked 
away. 


Section 5 — Magnetic Flux and the Induction Law 


PURPOSE To introduce a very general principle from which the induced EMF can be 
determined. 


CONTENT a. The magnetic flux, $, through a circuit is defined as the produet of the 
perpa touar component of the magnetic field, B 1, and the area, A, enclosed by the 
circuit. 


b. The induced EMF is: 
EMF = 22. 


DEVELOPMENT Moving Wire as an Area Change. 


The simplest case to treat analyticall 
y is the moving wire. The relation between the 
eee and the change in area is shown clearly in Figure 31-8, page 552. Go cum 
example 1n class and make sure all the Students have seen it 1n detail. Except for 


the previous case of the moving straight wire,the main burden of developing the material 


of this section should 
familia po rest on the demonstrations which follow, or Similar ones more 


DEMONSTRATIONS EMF Induced by Other Area Changes. 


You should demonstrate the induced 
Pep ere triste Tage E EMR produced by changes in area such as those 


igure 31- 

resistor and an oscilloscope, the students Mii be Шы Қазды ы A EMF. 
(Ай es in the Guide on page 31-5, a microammeter may have inductive effects 
which introduce error in the measurement of voltage.) Even if ou hi 
voltage well, it will be difficult to obtain quanti: E ne 


tative result; 
changing, and because the time intervals cannot be TO erc Ee 


г «чон 
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1. Shrinking Loop Area 
(a) Wire on Flexible Form (a variation of Figure 31-93). 


Sponge or corrugated 
paper 

The original loop area should be a bit smaller than the area of strong magnetic field. 
If you pull the ends of the wire, the loop area will decrease, and the flux will decrease 
proportionately. This decrease in flux would produce a clockwise induced current if 
B is into the page. If your meter is too insensitive or your magnet not strong enough to 
show a visible deflection with a single turn, wrap several turns on a sponge and squash 
it with your hand. A sensitive oscilloscope will be better than a meter as a detector. 


Rotate the plane of the loop by 90° and show that there is no induced voltage if B is 
in the plane of the loop, i.e., B, = 0 even though B and A are large. 


(b) Simple Flexible Wire. 

Using a simple flexible wire, you can easily change the area by twisting the wire, as 
indicated in Figure 31-9(b). The main problem will be the small size of the signal you 
can get from the single turn of wire. 


EMF Induced by Changing the Direction of the Magnetic Field. 

In order to get large induced EMF's by changing the direction of the magnetic field, 
you may want to use a multiturn loop in the geometries shown in Figure 31-9(c). Either 
move the coil or move the magnet. If your magnet is quite heavy, it may be convenient 
to suspend the magnet from a firm support using a wire or strong rope. Once the mag- 
net is suspended, it can be moved easily. 


Section 6 — Electromagnetic Induction When the Circuits Do Not Move 


PURPOSE To emphasize the generality of EMF = 45, and to serve as an introduction to 
Section 31-7. 


by a 
CONTENT An EMF is induced in a coil if the flux change through it is produced 
change in the magnitude of the magnetic field (e. g., due to a change in ea aeration 
current in an electromagnet). Both the magnet and the coil can remain fixed. 

-ôb 
EMPHASIS This is an important idea. Not only does it stress EMF = Xp but it has 


the idea is simple, 
extremely useful practical applications in transformers. However, 
and audent can inten it San through a good demonstration. The absence of motion 

the crucial factor ininducing an EMF. 


helps to emphasize that the rate of change of PETI : ҒЫ 
to induce 
DEMONSTRATION If the EMF depends only on ^, then it should be ana e jg 
tic field are not moved at all. 
a voltage even though the coil and the source of the magne 
As decribed in Section 6, and illustrated in Figure 31-10, we need only change the 
magnetic field, by using an electromagnet. 


1. A demonstration of an EMF induced by а с 
off an electromagnet is described in the yellow pages 


hange of flux caused by turning on and 
under Demonstrations, Induced 
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Current and Voltages: Mutual Induction. If necessary, the effect can be made larger by 
using an iron core in the coil you are energizing. 


2. Effects more like that shown in Figure 
31-10 can be demonstrated if you have an 
electromagnet. If you do not, a simple ver- 
sion can be constructed quite easily. The 
illustration of Figure 31-20 can be duplica- 
ted effectively with a soft iron ring from 
which a piece has been cut. Lacking anything 
better, you can make a ring by bending a 
piece of concrete-reinforcing rod. With a 2 
ring of diameter 10cm and cross-sectional area about 2cm » you can obtain a sufficiently 
large magnetic field by winding the ring closely with one layer of 18 gauge insulated copper 
wire. About 100 to 300 turns should be sufficient. Using a 6-volt car battery as a current- 
Source, connect the electromagnet as shown at the right above. 


For connections to the battery, use clip-on cables so that they may be attached and 
detached easily. With a current of 6 amperes, there whould be a field of about .03 nt/ amp-m 
in the gap of the iron ring. With a few hundred turns of wire the current drawn from the 
battery should be reasonable — less than 10 amperes. If your coil draws too large a 
current it can be cut down with a resistance of a few ohms. About eight 150-watt light 


bulbs (or two 500-watt heating elements) in parallel will be sufficient. Ten amperes may 
burn up #18 wire if left on continuously. 


A small coil of about ten turns of wire can now be connected to the microammeter, 
and inserted in the gap, as shown in the figure. Upon reversing the current in the electro- 
magnet, with the ten-turn coil absolutely still, a deflection will be seen on the micro- 


ammeter. There has been a change of flux through the coil because, with fixed geomet A 
the magnetic field has changed (from B to -B). E = 


Alter the or ientation of the ten-turn coil so that its plane is along the field. Repeat 
the experiment now, and no deflection will be observ: ed. The reason is that although B 


3. Transformer. 


If you have a transformer you can show your students how i 
З t works. Б 
nating current supply and an oscilloscope (or an a.c in Euer 


meter). Point out that the ratio of 
Secondary to primary vol: 
ees rm p ary voltage is essentíally the same a8 the ratio of Secondary turns to 


and show the students that an EMF is indi 
лылы з паа luced on this third winding if either of the others 


QUIZ PROBLEM 


A 5-turn coil encircles a rectangular area, 2cm x 3em, through which there is a 
uniform (perpendicular) magnetic field of 4x10? nt/ amp-m. If the magnetic field is 


-3 
reduced to zero in 10 Seconds, what will be the EMF induced in the coil? 
Answer: 


Flux= BLA- 4x10 x 2x 192 x3 x 972 


= 24 х1076 nt-m 
атр 
224x190? volt sec. 


a 
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-5 
ОЛА 2.4X1 - 
EMF in one отет 2.4 X 10 ? volts. 


EMF in 5 turns = 1.2 X 107 volts. 


This quiz can be made easier by leading students through the steps: ask 
flux (b) the EMF per turn and (c) the EMF in the coil. ugh ps: ask for (a) the 


The quiz problem can be made more difficult by (a) stating a flux chan; 

ge which differs 
from simply the initial flux going to zero, or (b) having the coil area make an angle with 
the magnetic field. 


Section 7 — Electric Fields Around Changing Magnetic Flux 


PURPOSE To see that the electric field is induced by a changing magnetic flux; to set 
the stage for the mechanism of electromagnetic waves. 


CONTENT The EMF induced due to x implies the existence of a field, E. 


EMPHASIS This section is important if you plan to discuss the mechanism of electro- 
magnetic radiation in detail. However, you need not také much class time because the 
existence of the electric field can be inferred from the operation of a transformer. 


COMMENT Many people find it hard to believe that a changing magnetic field produces 

an electric field at points in space where there is no magnetic field. There is no way of 
proving this except experimentally. The betatron is probably the best example, but it is 
an unfamiliar one to students. Be sure to remind your class that the operation of a trans- 
former is very much like the circular electromagnet described in the last section. The 


battery causes a current in the electromagnet which results in a magnetic field in the 
magnet. If the gap is plugged with iron as shown here almost no magnetic field will exist 
induced in a coil wound around the ring when the current 


outside the ring. Yet a voltage is 
is cut off. There must have been an electric field induced even where there was no mag- 


netic field. 
DEVELOPMENT Beyond your discussion of the points made in the text, be sure to point 
Section 1. The force on a moving 


out how far we have come from the original ideas of 
charge led directly to the idea of an EMF in a wire which moves ina magnetic field. Step 

by step, further experiments led to abandoning the necessity of motion of a wire in favor 

of any change of flux through the loop of wire. Finally in this section, the wire is abandoned, 
= we are led to the very abstract idea of a changing magnetic field producing an electric 
jeld. 


COMMENT The last paragraph of this section contains more than may meet the eye. 
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That the changing magnetic field forms а kind of ‘‘magnetic current” is a direct preparation 
for Section 10 where it is shown that a changing electric field is equivalent to an electric 
current and thus produces a magnetic field just like a real electric current. 


Section 8 — Direction of Induced Electric Fields 
PURPOSE To introduce a general way to find the direction of the induced EMF. 


CONTENT Lenz’s Law: The induced EMF is always in the direction which would pro- 
duce a current whose flux through the loop opposes the over-all change in flux through 
the loop. 


EMPHASIS Students should realize that the induced EMF has a definite, predictable 
direction. They can learn Lenz’s law rather easily, but they will need practice if you 
want them to apply it correctly. Whether or not you give them this practice should de- 
pend on how much time you have. 


COMMENT The results of this section seem almost to follow inevitably from a general 
trust in the principle of conservation of energy. It is a very useful check on all of the 
rather complicated directional manipulations involved, that we do in fact get this ob- 
viously right answer. It will be useful for later sections if the students are able to reason 
their way through these manipulations, but for those who cannot, the important idea to 
take away is that of over-all conservation of energy. 


Section 9 — Self-Induction and Electric Oscillators 


PURPOSE To mention briefly other practical applications of induced EMF, i.e. the 
electric oscillators which are actually used to produce the electromagnetic waves dis- 
cussed in the following sections. 


CONTENT A coil of wire resists current changes. This ‘‘inertial effect’’, when com- 
bined with plates which store charge, can produce electrical oscillations, 


EMPHASIS Although the following suggestions imply a rather detailed t 

reatment of 
Section 9 it is not intended to Suggest that such a treatment is necessary or even desirable 
in all cases. Nothing which comes later depends on Section 9 except that electromagnetic 


CAUTION The term “inductance” ig not introduced in 

the А 
deal of extra time and want to devote it to electrical circ T 
inductance, capacitance, oscillators, tuned circuits, 


COMMENT The previous Sections of this chapter hay 


magnetic flux through a loop changes, a voltage is ind 
discussed so far, the magnetic field was ea 54% uced around 


Unless you have a great 
uits, a detailed discussion of 
radio, etc. should be avoided. 


mae that term is not introduced in the text. 
purposely wound coils. кіре negligibly Small, except for 


DEVELOPMENT The Direction of the Self-Induced EMF. 
Once students have been told that an EMF 
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know. In a sense, the following questions help them review what they already know. 
a) In which direction will the current flow | ga pba 
when the switch is closed? 
Answer: Clockwise. 


b) What would be the direction of the 
magnetic field within the loop due to this 
current? 


Answer: From the right-hand rule (Figure 30-17, page 530) B inside the loop would be 
into the page. 

c) As the current builds up, what is the direction of the magnetic flux change inside 
the loop? 
Answer: The flux going into the page inside the loop increases, therefore 2% is into 
the page. 

d) Would an EMF be induced in the loop? 


Answer: Yes, the EMF would be Ed 


e) What direction would the induced EMF have? 


Answer: The induced EMF tends to produce a current which opposes the over-all flux 
change. Thus the induced current would produce a magnetic field which comes out of 

the page within the loop. To produce this field, the gelf-induced current must be counter- 
clockwise. Therefore, the self-induced EMF opposes the applied EMF (or, more generally, 
opposes the change in the applied EMF). 


It may be profitable to pursue the direc- 5 
tions of induced voltages a little further. Соп- Teri 
sider the figure at the right with the switch 8, 


closed and S, open so that current runs around V = 5, 


the loop as before in the direction shown. 
There is then a steady m. gnetic field through 
the loop pointing into the paper. 


a) If S, is closed and 8i opened will the current continue to flow? 
Answer: No, since there is no battery in the circuit. 

b) If the current, then, were to drop toward zero, what would happen to the magnetic 
field in the loop? 

Answer: It would drop to zero. 

c) Would there be a Аф/А%? In what direction? 

Answer: Yes; ош of the page. Although the field is into the page, 
the change of field is out of the page. 

d) Is there an induced EMF in the circuit? In which direction? 
Answer: Yes; so as to produce a current which would oppose the 
maintain the field as it was. 

€) Does the induced EMF produce а current? In which dire 


poto 


itis decreasing, and 


chapge of field, i.e. 


ction? 


Answer: Yes; in the original direction. 


f) Does the original current fall immediately to zero? 
Answer: No; the self-induction effects act so as to keep it going for a time. 
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E) You should notice that even after the battery has been taken out of the circuit, 
current continues to flow through the resistance. This produces heat. Energy is being 
'*lost"' to heat. Where does it come from? 


Answer: lt comes from energy stored in the magnetic field which is decreasing. 


DEVELOPMENT Qualitative Description of an Oscillator. 


(Note. This material is included partly to show that the basic ideas involved in 
oscillators have been covered and partly to review these ideas. The oscillator should 


not be studied in detail.) 
EC 


Consider an oppositely-charged pair of 
parallel plates connected to a coil through 
some resistance. 
v 


8) Is the charge configuration shown stable? | ит 
Answer: No; current will tend to flow clockwise. 
b) Is the current flow established instantaneously? 


Answer: No, it builds up gradually due to the self-inductive effects in the coil. An in- 
duced EMF in the coil Opposes changes in current, 


c) What is the condition of the circuit when the charge on the plates has been neutralized? 
Answer: A current is flowing in the coil. 


d) Does this current persist? 


Answer: Yes, due to inductive effects it continues and the plates acquire charge opposite 
to that shown in the figure. 


e) What eventually happens? 


Answer: Due to the resistance in the circuit, some energy 
energy into heat. Therefore, on successive 
the plates decreases, Eventually, the oscil 


Note that if current is flowing in a circ 
in (b), the effect of induced EMF is to main 
tain the current. 


extremely large induced EMF is produced. 
This large EMF often leads to a Spark at 
the switch contact as the circuit is broken. 


Analogy Between Inductive Effects and Mass. 


In mechanical problems, the o Bition to 
electrical circuits, there is GE ue to E 
this opposition comes from inductive 


motion comes from mass. In 

-€., current), and 

in the text, the analogy may 

À ге A mass опа spring 
cal oscillat: circuit. 

takes the place of the mass; the resistance, R, has ‘aan same sitar утте ый 
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Section 10 — Magnetic Fields Produced by Changes of Electric Flux 
PURPOSE To set the stage for the mechanism of electromagnetic waves. 
CONTENT A changing electric field produces a magnetic field. 


EMPHASIS A qualitative understandingof this material is necessary to an understanding 
of the nature of electromagnetic radiation discussed in the next section. In general, treat- 
ing this section as a reading assignment should suffice. 1f a deeper understanding is 
desirable, the boxed material on pages 567- 569 may be assigned to excellent classes or 
gelected students. 


COMMENTS Even the best students have trouble with a quantitative treatment of induced 
magnetic fields unless a sizable amount of time is allotted to these ideas. The main pur- 
pose of the quantitative material shown boxed on page 567 is to indicate to students that 
these ideas can be treated quantitatively with the material thus far covered. 


You will probably not have time to explain this quantitative material to average students. 
* * * 


It may be well to remind students that the positive and negative ions in Figure 31-20 
both give a current to the left. It is not because there are these two kinds of ions that 
there is a zero magnetic field. 


* * * 


Near the middle of the first paragraph on page 562 is a sentence which summarizes 
the entire section: “е may therefore think of the change of the electric flux as the 
continuation through the gap of the real current in the wires. ” [n other words, a chang- 
ing electric flux is equivalent to a current. It produces the same magnetic field as a 
current. It acts so as to complete the circuit, This changing electric flux is often 
called a "Maxwell displacement current”. 


Section 11 — The Mechanism of Electromagnetic Radiation 


PURPOSE To show that the principles of electricity and magnetism presented thus far 
make make possible the prediction that electric and magnetic fields can generate each 
other in such a way that they can propel themselves through space, thus giving rise to 


electromagnetic radiation. 


CONTENT A very particular combination of changing electric and 
propagate each other through space as an electromagnetic wave. 


8 
The wave always moves with the “‘velocity of light", c= 3X10 m/sec. 


The electric and magnetic fields are perpendicular to each other, and both are per- 
pendicular to the direction of propagation. 
the climax of the sections on 


EMPHASIS The mechanism of electromagnetic waves 18 

induced electric and induced magnetic fields. However, а qualitative arash т 
The text material goes as far as is necessary. Class time probably can 

profitably in going over Figures 31-23, 31-24, and 31-25. 

69 should not be emphasized with the 

r Problem 14 or 15 in class rather than 


magnetic fields can 


The quantitative material on pages 568 and 5 
average class. If you have time, you can go ove 
. 80 over the quantitative boxed material. 
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Section 12 — Evidence for Electromagnetic Radiation; 
The Electromagnetic Spectrum 


PURPOSE To introduce the wide variety of electromagnetic waves. 


CONTENT Electromagnetic radiation is produced by accelerating electrical charges. 
Different physical situations produce different frequencies, f (or wavelengths, №. For 


all electromagnetic waves, f= 3X 10° m/sec. 


EMPHASIS This is an important section and even if you have been rushed and have omitted 
considerable material on electricity and magnetism, some class time should be given 

to discussing electromagnetic waves and the electromagnetic spectrum. Above all, for 
material which follows, students should know that accelerating charges produce electro- 
magnetic waves even if they have only a vague idea of what an electromagnetic wave is. 


Furthermore, at some point, you should stress that the wave model of light discussed 
in Part II involves electromagnetic waves. The speed of light, the effects caused by light, 
and the origin of light can all be understood in terms of electromagnetic effects. 


COMMENT The Mechanism for Producing Electromagnetic Wave is Quite Simple 
Compared with Mechanism of Pr ion). 


Be sure to emphasize the simple classical criterion which indicates whether an elec- 
tromagnetic wave is propagated: whenever a charge accelerates, electromagnetic radiation 
is produced. (The rate of emission of radiant energy is proportional to the square of the 
acceleration.) 


quantum mechanics). 


DEVELOPMENT Production Mechanism for Apparently Different Electromagnetic Waves. 


To show that accelerating charges are responsible for electromagnetic radiation, it 


wi 
sodes 8e to discuss examples which cover a very broad wavelength (or frequency) 


At the long-wavelength low-frequency end of the 8j 
, pectrum, the frequency ів low 
enough to make the mechanism apparent. In radio antennas, an аы Misctrio field 
accelerates charges, first in one direction, and then in the other. The emitted radio 
waves depend on this acceleration; their frequency is the same as the number of cycles 


of acceleration. This mechanism commonly gives frequencies from about 104 to 3x10 
per second, corresponding to wavelengths from 3 x 104 meters to 1073 meters 


At the higher frequencies associated with infr; i 
а-гей, visible, -vi i 
MEA rii білген in atoms аге the usual Source. These баць 
ае oin Melee PUE Pres Б еткелі centripetal acceleration in a 
; oss (due to i 
is a crucial factor in designing electron poet mea Me ES ede E 


108 electron volts, 


11 


Because the radiation varies with acceleration,for a given force, the radiation varies 


inversely with the mass (actually ав m^?) and el 
" есігопв 
more massive charged particles, such as protons in the Pee fields 222% 


Still higher frequencies up to the highest that 
, сап 
charged particles are decelerated. This deceleration meee Ea he 


Standard X-rays (with frequencies above 3 x 1016/50) but algo the highest frequency or 
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highest energy gamma rays. Several accelerators now produce electrons of 10° ev and 


these, in stopping, radiate gamma rays with frequencies of about 2 X 1023/ вес. Совтіс 
rays generate even higher frequency Y rays. 


COMMENT Electromagnetic Character of Light Waves. 


Be sure to emphasize in class that light is an electromagnetic wave. Explain that if 
time were available you could return to the characteristics of light and analyze them. For 
example, electric fields cause motion of charges in metal. When a light wave hits a metal 
the charges near the surface accelerate and send back a reflected wave. When light in- 
teracts with matter, the charges within matter are basically what respond. 


Point out too that knowing the electromagnetic character of light allows us to use 
light, (and ultra-violet, and X-rays, and gamma rays) to explore the position of, and 
the forces on, charged particles in matter. In this way, electromagnetic waves become 
probes of the structure of matter. 


DEVELOPMENT Electromagnetic Spectrum. 
Students should appreciate the tremendous range of phenomena associated with 
electromagnetic waves. 


Using the formula Fà = ¢ = 3X 10° m/sec you can find the wavelength corresponding 
to a known frequency, or the frequency corresponding to a known wavelength. Supplement 
these numbers with specific physical examples showing both differences and similarities 


between different electromagnetic waves. The similarities are clear: the speed of 3 X 10° ш/ 
sec, the origin in accelerating charge, and the interaction which is always due to the motion 
of charge. The differences inelude the wavelength and frequency, the size of the system 
emitting the radiation, and the size and characteristics of the systems which interact with 


the wave. 


Note that many phenomena do not vary smoothly with wavelength or frequency. For 
example, consider the penetration of electromagnetic waves through a piece of paper. At 
low frequencies, transmission is high; radio and radar waves go through paper unimpeded. 
At higher frequencies, such as infra-red, there is a strong absorption; paper will burn 
when sunlight is focused on it. At still higher frequencies, in the visible range, there is 
selective reflection and absorption depending on the exact frequency (which with sore 
light is asgociated with color). In the ultra-violet, absorption again takes over. as ide ; 
higher frequencies, the far ultra-violet and X-rays, there is some slight absorption 
most of the radiation is transmitted. 


discuss photons and photon 
Note that at this stage of the course (i. è., before you Ак д К. 


energies Е = һи, Chapter 33, page 597), the principal clue 

Via xs Problem 19 in HDL illustrates the importance of the yocp. blackboard 

discuss different phenomena, be sure to write the relevant wavelengths on ^ Я 
Of course, the wavelength varies smoothly from Se ee reum. i. 

The over-all pattern of electromagnetic interaction also v! with long wavelengths, at 

are many detailed features in some parts of the ape depend on free charges. Any 

frequencies below infra-red, electromagnetic interactions iio attecte in this range is 

metal behaves like other metals do; the key to electromAge 


“how free are the charges”. 


When the wavelengths become smaller, 


| ts molec 
more important role. Infra-red radiation affec hor within an atom, especially at 


violet radiation move charges relative to one апо a 
certain natural frequencies. These wavelengths are still large compared with the atom 


ed structure of matter plays a 
beni ules easily. Visible and ultra- 


(by about a factor of 107 от 10°), so that the crude picture of wavelength determining the 
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size of the object with which interaction occurs is not exact. (It may miss by several 
orders of magnitude. But even several orders of magnitude are not much in the entire 
electromagnetic spectrum.) As the wavelength becomes still smaller, the interaction 
is with the innermost atomic electrons (X-rays). A further decrease in wavelength 
involves either interaction with individual electrons (the Compton effect) or interaction 
including the atomic nucleus and the closest electron (the atomic photoelectric effect). 
Finally, at still shorter wavelengths the main interaction is nuclear. For X-rays and 
gamma rays the interaction is governed by the charge of the nucleus and not by the ar- 
rangement of atoms (i.e., in molecules, in crystals, in metals, etc.) 


DEVELOPMENT Antennas. These days your students see television antennas atop most 
houses and it may not be amiss to describe the action of a simple antenna. You cannot at 


this level prove anything, but the class may get a feel for some aspects of electromagnetic 
radiation. 


Source 
of 
Voltage 


07 
Ы 
NE 


F 


(a) 


At (a) we have shown a simple, very familiar antenna which consists of two rods which 
are connected near the center to a voltage source--for the moment just a battery. The 
voltage charges the upper rod negatively, the lower one positively. An electric field 
extending through all space is set up by these charges. 
right, but of course it extends in all directions. Now le 


negatively. We then have the situation shown at (b). 


Voltage ii ^ 
Reversed E 


(b) 


iis 


There was no mistake made in the drawing. The field be: 
5 ond P 
hoe oo med н а the antenna has cliabged.- The т нын 
ауе not уе t to “learn about” the cha; 
Why not? When the electric field was changed in divection. Ы. NE De inten. 


ated perpendicular to the paper. But if а magnetic field appe 


It only remains to add that the antenna itself must pr 


but also a magnetic field; for if the bottom was original , uoo not only an electric exe 


ly positive and later on the top 
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was, positive charge must have run up the antenna or negative charge down. In either 
case a current ran up the antenna. A current going up the antenna would produce the 
necessary magnetic field. Thus we see that in every case a changing electric or a 
changing magnetic field implies the other; the two are irrevocably coupled together. 


To get back to our antenna and battery, we see that if now the battery is switched back 
and forth, changing electric and magnetic fields sweep out across space alternating in 
direction. They try, in a sense, to carry the message as rapidly as they can, i.e. with 
the speed of an electromagnetic wave, as to which way the charge is on the antenna at a 
given instant. The result is an oscillating electromagnetic wave. Notice that if the trans- 
mitting antenna is horizontal the electric field is always horizontal, and an antenna used 
to pick up the signal must also be horizontal. To receive a signal, a wire or antenna is 
placed in this field and the electrons in it are forced back and forth in the wire or antenna, 
producing a current in the receiver. If a wire is vertical in a horizontal electric field no 
electrons will flow. In this country convention is that the electric fields for TV trans- 
mission will be broadcast horizontally. Hence all TV antennas are oriented horizontally. 
This need not be so. Vertical orientation would work just as well and is indeed used in 
England. 


More About Electromagnetic Theory and Electromagnetic Radiation 
(Supplementary material on pages 567-569.) 


PURPOSE To- show that а more quantitative approach to electromagnetic theory is pos- 
sible. 


EMPHASIS This is difficult material; you probably will not want to try to present it to an 
average class. Several days of class time might be needed to make this understandable to 
а few students. This quantitative approach is not needed for the rest of the course. 


COMMENT Some teachers may be aided by the discussion of these supplements in Appen- 
dix 3 at the back of this volume. 
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Chapter 31 — Electromagneti с Induction and Electromagnetic Waves 
For Home, Desk and Lab — Answers to Problems 


The following table classifies pro»lems accordin i i 

) А ‘ g to their estimated le 
wn the ens pa waleh, they are intended to be used. Those which are e тежа 
suited to class discussion are indicated. Problems whi ) 
suited ted Mi ad a which are particularly recommendec 


| Had | Class Discussion 


БА ан 
Bv 


SHORT ANSWERS 


1. 


10. 


(a) Replace battery by external circuit, and mechanically rotate coil. 
(b) The plane of the wire loop Should be perpendicular to B. 


(a) Clockwise in both cases. 

(b) The induced currents would be the same. 

(c) Voltage is directly proportional to loop area. 

(d) Voltage = 0.72 volts. 

This is cosine function with amaximum value in the position shown; a qualitative 
graph is requested and there is no need to recognize that this is a cosine. 

The same as keeping the magnetic field fixed, and rotating the coil; rotating this 
coil was discussed in Problems 2 and 3. 


7 


3x 10? м. 


d acer 25 joules/sec = 0.25 watts 

(b) Mechanical power input = 0.25 joules: sec = 0. Д 

(с) Electrical power converted to heat = 0.25 joules/sec = 0.25 watts; this is 
exactly equal to mechanical input power. 


(a) 0.16 volts. 

(b) 0.16 volts; 0.08 volts. 

(c) 0.32 joules/sec or 0.32 watts. 
(d) 1.6 nt. 

(a) The current is twice as bi 

seconds. 5 

b) The charges аге equal. Р 
fe The Keds doubled (if the time and the resistance are unchanged). 


9.6 X 106 еу. 


(a) See detailed discussion. 
(b) No; the force opposing 2 


g if the change occurs in 1 second instead of 2 


eceleration depends on ТВ. 
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11. (a) No induced currents for equatorial arbit; induced currents for polar orbit. 
(b) They will oppose the motion and might deflect the satellite. 


12. (a) Current tends to continue to flow in coil due to self-induction, and it must 
flow through lamp. А 

(b) The rapidly decreasing current, through self-induction, builds up a large 
EMF across the switch. This large ‘voltage causes a spark. 


13. Same as a long straight wire; b = 4 X 1077 nt/amp-m. 
14. Bis directed toward the right when Ё is down. 


15. (a) Slower speed implies less induction and smaller Ё. 
(b) Smaller speed and smaller É produces still smaller B. 
(с) No; if the speed is less, the energy would decrease. 
(d) If the classical laws we learned applied, the energy would increase. 


16. Sound does not travel through empty space; it does not go fast enough; it does not 
have electrical origin nor electrical interactions, etc. 


17. (a) Both light and radio interference are electromagnetic waves. 
(b) 1.65 107° seconds. 


18. (a) ор = 6.7 X 10718 sec, 
b) у= 1.5 x 10!" sec. 
(c) X2 2X 10"? meters. 
19. (a) 30/sec. 
(b 6x 10°/sec or 6 megacycles. 
(с) 3х 10°/sec or 3000 megacycles. 
(à) 3 х1018/вес. | 
(е) 3x 1022 /вес. 


20. (а) Maxima on east-west line bisecting antennas, and i E 
Minima 60°, 120°, 240°, and 300°, from north. 02 804 direction. 


(b) Minima: north, south, east, and west. ° o o o 
from north. 4 Maxima 60% 120% 240°, and 300 


COMMENTS AND SOLUTIONS Y 
РКОВІЕМ 1. l 


Fig. 30-26 is a diagram of an electric motor. 

(a) Explain how you could use the same ar- 
rangement of magnetic field and wire loop to make 
a generator that would produce current in only 
one direction in an external circuit. 

(b) How should the wire loop be oriented in the 
magnetic field when the commutator interchanį 
the connections between the ends of the loop and 
the wires of the outside circuit? 

! 
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This qualitative problem involving induced EMF and 
: the for 
generator can be answered at severallevels. A rather бана че dun БЕ; 


after students have completed Section 3 provided the: 
on В when B is not itself perpendicular to Ў. UEM ир 


a) Some students may give a short answer which is correct bui 
it whi 
checked properly. There should be three steps in a complete nica) ios idi 


1. Arrange to rotate the coil with an external mechanical force. (The fact that 
external mechanical force will be needed follows from Section 3, but eaMy cae. 
**guessed'' before. ) 


2. Put the external circuit in place of the battery. 


3. Check the polarity to be sure that the 
current goes in only one direction. This check 
essentially incorporates the answer to part (b). 


to external circuit 
K 


A. Consider the induced EMF when the coil is oriented and moving as shown 
at the right. Consider the wire LM. It, and 
the charges in it are moving up. B points to 
the right. The force on a positive charge can L 
be found from the right-hand rule. The fin- B 
gers of the right hand point along B, the 
thumb points up in the direction of Y, and [o] 
the palm faces into the page showing that 
positive charges are forced from L toward 


M. Similarly, the positive charge is 
forced from N to O. There is no force along MN or LO. Hence, the current in the coil 


flows from L to M to Nto O. In the external circuit, the current flows from K through 
the external circuit to J. 


This direction of the curr 


perpendicular to B. 
Note that if the mechanical rotation were reversed, the current would reverse. 
In this case Bis almost parallel 


B. Consider the configuration shown at the right. 
to the motion of ON (and anti-parallel to the L 
motion of LM.) The current is still in the 
same direction but it is very small because 
B, is almost zero. (The magnetic force 
on a moving charge is F = qvB, ; the EMF B 
in a moving wire is EMF = УВ, 1.) 


ent flow will remain the same until the plane of the coil is 
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C. Once the plane of the coil has passed the pervendicular to B, the induced EMF 
sends the current in the opposite direction, as 
shown at the right. Using the right hand as L 
outlined above will show that the current now 
flows from M to L and from O to N. But the B 
commutator has now changed connections so о 
that J is connected to O,and K is connected 
to L. Thus, the current flow from O to N 
to M to L enters the external circuit at K, flows through the external circuit to J, and 
returns to the coil as before. ! 


b) The plane of the wire loop should be perpendicular to B when the commutator inter- 
changes connections because the induced EMF and current are then zero. See part B 
above. 


PROBLEM 2 


The rectangular wire loop shown in Fig. 31-28 is 
in a uniform magnetic field. 

(a) In what direction (clockwise or counter- 
clockwise) is the induced current when the loop 
is in the plane of the paper and BC is moving into 
the page about Р, as an axis? About P;? 

(b) For a given speed of rotation, how would 
the induced currents compare when the loop is 
rotated about P, and then P,? 

(c) Fora given speed of rotation, how does the 
induced voltage depend on the area of the loop? 

(d) If the magnetic field has a magnitude of 1.5 
newtons per ampere-meter, AB = 10cm, and 
BC = 4cm, what is the maximum induced vol 
when the loop is rotating about P, at 19.1 revolu- 


қ 120 
tions per second (2 tps 


6 This is a straightforward problem about induced EMF, but it is listed as difficult 
ecause it involves circular motion. It is a very good introduction to the importance of 


flux which will be treated in Section 31-5. This probl 
class discussion than a home assignment. қ ERU ene suited to 


3) The direction of current can be found by determining the direction of the force on 


a it gs 
rotation about P,. Use the right-hand rule. Consider the length BC, and consider the 


Point the thumb in the direction of ў into the 
3 page. Point the forefingers along the 
Monde eo Mies ua үзе es td the direction of the force on a oer DATE. 
rent is clockwise in the loop. е ЖАҒЫ Sage 


For the i 
rotation about Po, the force in BC is inthe same direction. There is also a 


force in AD. In this case, AD is movin umb 
ase, E Out of the page. The th f the 
а point toward the magnetic field. The palm is up; ie Nice cd a 
ge goes from D to А. This contributes to the clockwise induced current. 
ZCKWiSe 


j' Consider a period T. From page 330, у = XE Thus, v 
of BC is v, = 27 = vbi 27 
Cis vao = т (AB. EMF- VBL = т (AB) (8) (BC). 


b) For rotation about P 


For rotation about Py, consider the same 


period, T. In 
contribute to the induced EMF. 25 Ew 


PU 
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For AD, ‘or 
EMF , , 27 AB) B (ap) 

For BC, vwe 8, 
EMF, = 2 GB) вво 


Ви Ар = ВС, 
. 21 (AB) = AN ee 
=F vg. BIGO = т (AB) В (ВО) 


Thus, the EMF is the same for both rotations, and the currents would be the same. 
c) The EMF of part (b) can be rewritten as 


EMF = E B (Area). 


Thus the EMF is directly proportionalto the area. This would be true for any axis of 
rotation between A and B. Consider an axis, a distance x from AD. 


2270 B 
EMF 4p = 7 (9 B(AD) 


ЕМЕ, ,= 2 (AB - x) B (BO) 


BC 
ЕМЕ, = 22 (АВ) B(BO) 
total T 
2.272 
ЕМЕ otal TRE Э (9790 
d B-1.5——2—9 
) ut amp-meter ' 
AB = 10 cm = 0.1 m, 
. ВС = 4 ст = 0.04 m. 
ast ee 27 . 
191 ^i p 566» T 120. 
21. -2 _ 
ЕМЕ = a B Area = (120) (1.5) (107) (4 (10 ^) = 0.72 volts. 


-m | joules 
Note. E godes oer 2. nt-m . joues _ volts. 
тесел; вес х amp-meter m “‘amp-sec coulomb 
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PROBLEM 3 Draw a graph of the voltage induced in the loop 


in Fig, 31-28 as a function of the angle through 
which it is rotated, assuming it rotates at constant 


speed. 
Solving this problem in induced EMF depends on the fact that В; appears іп 
EMF-vB,£. Once B, is recognized as the critical factor, it is easier to evaluate 
v B, £ than to evaluate ae = ABLA Finding the component of B perpendicular to an 


area probably will give students more trouble than finding the component of B perpen- 
dicular to v. 


The induced voltage in BC is equal to vB, 
pendicular to v. As the plane of the 
will vary. We can draw a sketch of the 


1, where B, is the component of B per- 
coil rotates the direction of v will rotate, 
motion, and read off В). 


and B, 


We get a “совіпе curve” for B, as a function of th 
e angle turned d with а 
suitable change of scale (so that the maximum papier to v BL EE Esos in- 


duced voltage) the same curve gives the induced voltage as a function of position. 


The induced voltage changes sign as the loo 
А M ; p goes through the 90° . Ade- 
vice of this kind produces an ‘‘alternating voltage". To "Wim x рсн 7 the 


same direction we would need a commutator 
а: 5 which would 
he 100p at the 90° and 270° positions as in Problem 1. даска RE 


е 
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PROBLEM 4 What would be the result of keeping the loop in 
E rn stationary and rotating the magnetic 


This is a simple problem after students have read Section 4 on relative motion and 
have done Problem 2 or 3. 


As indicated in Section 4, the induced voltage depends on the relative motion of the 
wire loop and the magnetic field. Thus, if the coil is kept fixed, in Problem 2 or 3, 
and the magnetic field is rotated, the induced EMF would be the same as it was in Prob- 
]em 2 or 3. . 


PROBLEM 5 In Problem 2, part (d) what maximum force must 

be applied to the edge BC of the loop to keep it 

rotating around P, so that the maximum induced 

voltage is 3 volt if the loop has a resistance of 

1 ohm? 

This problem on the,force оп a current іп a magnetic field can be done before or after 

Section 3 is discussed. If you plan to spend class time on Section 3, this problem should 
be assigned, 3 У 


CAUTION Note that the induced ЕМЕ is now given as 0.5 volts rather than the 0.72 volts 
appropriate to the conditions of Problem 2 (d). This results from changing the rotation 
frequency while leaving all other parameters fixed. 


In order to find the force, use F = ЯВ! from Section 30-5. 
.E 1/2 уои _ 
leg T BM 1/2 ampere 
1- BC-4cm-4X 1077 meters 


nt 
amp-m ` 


^ Bi- 1.5 


-2 
Therefore F = (4 X 10) (2) (1-5) = 3X10" nt. 


nto. | 
Units: (meters) (amp) amp-m = nt. ( 
2 and 
For use in a class discussion you can now go back to the conditions of Problem 
compute both the electric and bread power to illustrate the ideas of Section 3. Prob- 
lem 6, is a similar continuation which can then be assigned. 


Ask for the force needed for the conditions of Problem 2 (d), 
case, V = 0.72 volt and I= 0.72 amp. 


-2 
F-(4X 19 (0.72) (1.5) = 4.82 X 10 — nt. 


Then, ask for the velocity of BC. It is: 
= 21 AB = (120) (0.1) = 12 m/sec. 


ifR = 1 ohm. In that 


‘Bc 


What is the rate of doing mechanic 


rôl- ру, (Note that the students have not used the formula Р 
та in the footnote on page 416.) Numerically, 


the watt roduced as the unit of power 
og joules оу watts. What electrical power 
вес 


al work? The rate of doing mechanical work is 
ower = Fv in Part Ш; 


i -1nt-m 
Fv-4.2x10 ?x12-25.8X10 geo» OF 


is expended? From Section 29-8 (page 503), 


-1 
Electrical Power = I5 = 0.72 amp 0.72 volts = 5.18 X 10 


watts. 
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PROBLEM 6 


In Problem 5: 

(a) How fast is the edge BC moved? . 

(b) What power do we put in at the time the 
voltage is maximum? (Compute it from Fv.) 

(c) What power is dissipated into heat at that 
time? (Compute it from 18 and compare with 
your answer to (b).] 


Тһін ін а continuation of Problem 5 which gives a numerical example of the general 
formula derived in Section 3. It can be done before or after Section 3 is discussed. 


B= 1.5 2E 


amp-nt 


a) Since the EMF = vB4, v can be calculated; v = EME EMF = 0.5 volts, 
1= BC - 4x 102, 
i 0.5 volts = 50 volt-amp _ 
Y*—LER 3 6 nt ^ 93m/sec. 
>= 4X10 © meter 


Units: чоп-атр £ 


b) Power= Еу. (Note: students 


. A(Energy _ FAd_ p Ad 
WERT ACA 


Power = 3X 1072 nt x 8.3 m/sec = 2.5 x 1072 mm 


yolt-coul . joule _ nt-m — m 
nt-Sec nt-sec  nt-sec вес” 


may need help in seeing that Power = rate of doing 
= Fy.) From Problem 5, F = 3X 107” nt. 


с) Electrical power converted into heat = 16. 


PROBLEM 7 


A U-shaped wire (Fig. 31-29) has a moval 
AB oe to ^d This a bn 
uniform field perpendicular to, a into, the page. 
(a) If the magnetic field Strength is 40 newtons 
» What is the induced voltage 
а роза shown and movin; gat 
d then from the magnetic 
on the elementary charges in the wire. iad 
(b) What is the induced Voltage when AB is 
5.0 cm from the left end and Moving at 20 cm per 
sec? At 10 ст per sec? 
(c) At what rate is energy fed into 
when АВ moves at 20 cm per sec and the Id oh 
current is 2.0 am ? 


per ampere-meter, 
when AB is in the 
20 cm per sec? 
of flux change an 


Із 0.5 amp 
67 0.5 volts 


or Jules, or watts. 


Electrical Power = (0.5) (0.5) = 0.25 = 2.5 x 10 watts. 
wats. 
This 18 the same as the mechanical power of part (b). 


culate this first from the rate 


(d) If the induced current is 2.0 amperes, what 
force is needed to move AB at 20 cm per sec? 


This problem is useful for showing that the fo: 
ав à special case, ' 


8) Calculating EMF from flux change gives: 


«АФ 
EMF = 25. 


rmula EMF = 49. contains EMF = УВІ 


> 
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Since ф = B, A, and since В does not change,-A. ~ BSA. The change in area is caused 


by the velocity of AB, v, = 20 cm/sec = 2 X 107 1 m/sec. The width of 2 ems 2X10 7m 
is constant. In At seconds, the length changes by Yar At = 0.2 At; in this time, 


AA = 2X10" x 9.2 At = Ax 10! Atm? 


ы = —40 nt -3 2 
Аф = B, ДА amp-m 410 Atm 


Е. -l ,,nt-m 
1.6 10 Amp 


Ж oue — . 
- 0.16 at 29. 0.16 volt sec 


EMF = 2216 Volt нес, 0,16 volts, 


Note that if the numerical substitution was not made so early, the formula 


Аф в ДА. в ,44 | 
At Bint Bile Bi fv 
would result. 

Calculating the EMF from the magnetic force on an elementary charge gives: 


Force on charge q = qvB. 


Work done to move q a distance fis W= Ғ/- дуВі 


= vBL 


EMF = Work per unit charge = Werk 


EMF = 0.2 28. x 49-2. — x 2 x 19 7m = 0.16 volts. 


вес amp-m 
Note that this repeats the material given in the text in Section 31-2. 
Note on units. In the treatment given above, a charge q was always specifically 


іс 
introduced into the formulas. This charge 4 could һе in coulombs and then the magnet 
field would have the units nt/ampere-meter. On the other q could be in elementary 


newtons 
charges, in which case B would have the стри 541. In 


вес 
the development in Section 31-2 of the text, q is assumed to be one elementary charge 
and is omitted from the formula. * 
In the formula EMF = vBf, if B is in newtons/ampere-meter the EMF has units 


newton-meter _ joués | volts, If B is inz newtons then the EMF is in 
ampere-sec coulomb ( Sec M) -meters 


Д Section 29-6. Since most 
ules/el charge, the original unit used for EMF ш 
5 ita shamans tite Mo give EMF’ s in boc shall prefer to measure B in 
nt/ampere-meter and use q explicitly in our for à éd Miei 
b) The induced EMF depends on the time rate of flux change. Wis oa depends on 
b change is due to a Map B n DAD M dt = 20 cm/sec ав in part 

v but not on the area, “and the ax à 

(а), ph dod 15 ст has been changed to 5 cm and the area is different 
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You might ask the students what happens if the 2 cm is changed to 6 сш. They 
should realize that the EMF would triple. 

If v decreases from 20 cm/sec to 10 cm/sec, the rate of change decreases by a 


factor of two and the induced voltage becomes 8 X 10 volts. ; 
c) From conservation of energy, the rate at which energy is fed into the loop must be 
equal to the rate at which energy is being expended. 
When a current I flows through a circuit due to an EMF - 6, the rate of conversion 
of electrical energy to heat is I6 . 


In this case 6 = 0.16 volts from part (a) and I= 2 amperes. Thus, the rate at which 


jones 0.32 watts. 
Bec = 


energy is fed into the loop is 0.16 volts X 2 amp = 0.32 


d) It is most instructive to calculate this force directly from F = MB (page 534). 


2 nt 


Е-2Х10 mX2amp*X ENS Ес 


Then, as an added attraction, you can calculate the mechanical power from 
Power = agen, LEA, Fv, 


At 
Ji 0.2m _ joule _ 
Power = 1.6 nt dicem = 0.32 do 0.32 watts, 


to show energy conservation. 


However, it is easiest to find F from the known power without bothering to calculate 
the magnetic force explicitly. Since Power = Еу, 


= Power _ 0.32 watts _ oue | joule _ 
EET 0.2 m/sec “1:6 вес m/sec ^ m ~ LON. 


If students use this easier way, it may be instructive to take time in class to cal- 
culate F = fIB. 


PROBLEM 8 In the circuit of Problem 7, all the wires and the 
contacts have very little resistance except the left- 
hand wire. Therefore, as AB moves, the resist- 
ance of the circuit does not change appreciably. 

(a) What is the ratio of the induced currents 
when a total change of magnetic flux Ag is made 
іп I second? In 2 seconds? 

(b) What is the ratio of the total numbers of 
charges moved past any point in the circuit 
in each case? 

(c) If in ?ny such circuit you double the total 
flux change, what happens to the total charge 
moved past any poirt in the circuit? 


This is an almost qualitative problem, involvin 
resulting from flux changes. омани 


a) Using the flux concept, we calculate as follows: the induced voltage is given by 


- Ad 
V = At’ and Дф is the same in both cases. Thus if At is twice as long, the induced 


voltage is halved. The induced current will then be hal 
ved. te of 
change of flux, and the longer At is, the smaller is the rate aT Еа 


b) Comparing At = 2 sec with At = 1 вес, the cur: 
2 t is halved, but it runs for twice 
ав long. Тһе total amount of charge passin; des 1 
and is the same in both cases. ge passing any point is the product, (current) X (time), 


t 
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c) If, with a given At, the flux change A$ is doubled, the induced voltage and there- 
He e induced current are doubled. The total charge passing any point ís therefore 
oubled. 


PROBLEM 9 In a betatron electrons are accelerated to very 
high energies by a changing magnetic flux. The 
f electrons move in a circle around the inside of an 
evacuated glass gonent and speed up when the 
flux through the hole in the doughnut increases. 
A separate magnetic field passes through the 
doughnut perpendicular to its plane to keep the 
electrons moving in a circle, 
An electron is traveling in a circle of 50 cm 
radius at 98 per cent of the speed of light in the 
“doughnut” of a betatron. If the flux inside the 
newton-meters 


doughnut increases at a rate of 24 а 
ampere-sec 


for E second how much energy (in electron 


volts) will be transferred to the electron? Note: 
‘Assume that the speed stays constant at approxi- 
mately the speed of light. 


This. problem involving induced EMF can be used to emphasize the electric field рго- 
duced by a changing magnetic flux. It also contains some interesting facts about modern 
nuclear physics accelerators. 


The energy gained by the electron will be equal to the work done on it. This work can 
be calculated from Fd, where F is the electric force and d is the total distance traveled. 
The electric force can be calculated from the induced EMF. 


_Ag_ 24nt-m . 24 joules _ 
EMF = 7 amp-sec coul Lj ae 


The electric field, E, is found from the fact that this EMF corresponds to the effect of 
an electric field E acting through the distance of 27r. (See page 555.) 

Since 27r = 2 X 3.14 X 0.5 = 3.14 meters, 
E- zh = 7.64 volts/meter. 

The electron experiences this field for 1/240 second, during which time it travels a 
distance d = vt = 3 X 10° m/sec X 1/240 вес = 1.25 X 10° meter (almost 800 miles!). Thus, 
the equivalent voltage is 


= Bd 7,04 Tote x 1.25% 106 meter = 9.55 x10 volts. 


Viotal meter 


A single elementary particle experiencing a voltage gu of p» 
energy increase of 9.55 X 10° electron volts (or 9.55% 10 x 1.6 X 1072? joules, as indi- 
cated on page 503). а 

In nuclear physics, one would use the abbreviation Mev for 10 electron rolas thus, 
the problem is about a 10 Mev betatron. 

Alternate Solution Although it is convenient, and Теле z is not necessary to 
calculate the electric field explicitly. The fact that ^ = amp-sec’ implies that the 
electric field has the value needed to give the electron 24 ev of energy each time it goes 


around. Since it goes 1.25 X 10° meters, and each turn is only 3.14 meters, the electron 
(This number of revolutions could also be found 


55X 109 volts has an 


x i 
goes around 1:29 10^. = 4 x 10° times. 
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from the fact that each revolution at a speed of 3 Х 10° m/sec covers the distance of 
3.14 meters in 1.05 X 1078 seconds. Thus, in 1/240 вес, there are zis/ 1.05 x10 ° = 
ах 10° revolutions. ) 
Since the electron gains 24ev per revolution, it gains a total of 24 X 4 X 109 - 9.6х106у, 


Note оп Relativity. Relativity will not be discussed in any detail although it will be 
mentioned briefly (on page 599). But some of your students may wonder why the velocity 


of the electron is taken as 3 X 10° m/sec despite its increase in energy. For example, 
some students may try to find the “‘actual’’ final velocity of а 10 Mev electron by using 


the formula Ek = ime. 1f they did this they would get: 
10" ey « 1.6 х10712 joules -i 9x10 91 de or | 
19. 
өза 3877.32 49.32 118 or 
9 10731 9 9 


у= 1.9 х 10° m/sec, which is more than 6 times the speed of light. 


The difficulty is that the kinetic energy is not 1/2 шу? when ап object approaches the 
speed of light, c. The correct formula is 


“42,712 
Ek me -1 


, c 
this reduces to im? if v is much less than c. 


Note on Betatrons. The numbers used in this probl 
nitude for the various betatron arameters. A 101 E eet of mag- 
given ОЕ. p . 0-Меу betatron could be made with the 


Thus, in the 25-Mev betatron, electrons take half 28 much time for a revolution (i.e., 


about 5 X 107” sec) but 
? ) they accelerate for 1/3 as much time. Hence, there are 2/3 X 4 X 


10? or 2.7 x 10? 
À or 2.7 X 10" revolutions. Thus, in the 25-Mev betatron the induced EMF is somewhat í 
ess than 100 volts. The average rate of flux change is about 92 —Bt=m Using the area 


of th аа amp-sec' 
e orbit as 7r 16 this implies an average rate of increase in the aate field of 


amp-m/sec’ 


Since At = 1/720 sec, AB= 250 nt 0 nt | 
0 amp-m 9" About 0.62... (Which is about 6200 gauss). 
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PROBLEM 10 


A bar magnet is dropped through a wire loop as | 
shown in Fig. 31-30. | | 

(a) Describe the changes in the direction and wire loop 
magnitude of the induced current in the loop as 
the magnet falls through the loop. 

(b) Neglecting air resistance, will the accelera- 
tion of the falling magnet be constant? 


a) This problem can be answered by applying the right-hand rule or by a direct applic- 
ation of Lenz's law. 


When the magnet approaches the loop the flux through the loop increases. The induced 
current will be in the same direction as it would if the bar magnet was fixed and the loop 
was moving upward toward the bar magnet, 

Since the field spreads out across the | 

loop (figure at the right) there is an in-, 5 | І 

duced EMF counter clockwise around the 

loop as seen from above (see Sections N 

31-1, 2 and 4). This result also follows 4 

from Section 31-8 where we saw that an x 1 

increase in flux away from us gives а 
counter clockwise EMF. 


To find the magnitude of the EMF B 
generated in the loop by the change of 1 
flux from the moving magnet we need 
to find the rate of change of flux A$/At. Let us therefore sketch the flux ¢ from the 


magnet through the loop as а function of the position of the magnet (figure below). The 


Flux down 
through 
loop, ф 


position of magnet 
agnet is far above the loop, rises to a maximum with the magnet 


flux i thi 
ux ів zero Ваа and then decreases to zero again when the magnet is far beyond 


in the center of the loop, 
the loop. 


If the magnet falls at more 
looks like the figure below. 


or less steady speed the rate of change of this flux then 
This is the EMF induced in the loop because of the change 


| EMF =4¢ 
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of flux from the magnet. Note that it is counter clockwise seen from above as the magnet . 
approaches the loop. It is zero when . 

the magnet is falling through the center 

of the loop because there is then no rate 

of flux change. It is clockwise as the 


A 
magnet falls beneath the loop because the 5n 
downward fluxis then decreasing instead of TB 
increasing. This reversal of direction ! -i 


can-also be understood by looking at the 
figure at the right. In the frame of ref- 
erence where the magnet stands still the 


loop is rising through fields which are opposite indirection from before. 


The foregoing discussion has dealt only with the induced EMF. If the loop has a 
rather large resistance the current will follow the variation of the EMF as the current D 


N 


below. If, however, the wire loop is a nearly perfect conductor, instead of following 


Current 


Lime: perfect conductor 


— Án 
relative distance 


I high resistance 


the EMF caused by the falling magnet, the current will ris i 

etoa maximum, and will de- 
crease to zero only when the magnet falls through. The c fai х 
generated by the falling magnet because the deti E ey te EMT 


resistance loop the current is small and its magnetic field b 

that of the falling magnet. Therefore the tot y D d ompared to 
ihan the EMF AN A NE bis UT induced current follows the flux ф rather 
the curve h above. Foran imperfect conducto 


the two cases, as shown for L.. 
b) No. The induced EMF causes a current which in tu 


in its turn causes a force on the magnet. 
acceleration, 


rn causes a magnetic field which 
The magnet therefore falls with a non-uniform 


If the loop is highly resisti i i 
Ша с р m ghly resistive (the I, case) energy is continually being turned into heat 
p. М8 energy comes from the kinetic energy of i 
DA ari rang force, If the loop has no resistance, cr quid uh Tea The 
ial force is retarding, but the loop repels the magnet after it Һа, is h d 
speeds it up. These statements can be qua о о an 


ў F litativ i А DN 
laws on direction of forces for the two current Бүр бы "uen MU codon of the 
о qu 
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PROBLEM 11 (а) Will the earth's magnetic field induce currents 
in an artificial satellite with a metal surface that 
is in orbit around the equator? Around the poles? 

(b) If so, how would these currents affect the 
motion of the satellite? 


This is a qualitative problem but is difficult because it requires students to consider 
the flux through a satellite in the magnetic field of the earth. Students find it hard to 
visualize currents in a spherical shell. 


a) An orbit around a circle of constant magnetic latitude provides a case in which the 
flux through the satellite does not change. The orbit about the equator is the only possible 
such orbit. (The center of the earth must lie in the plane of the orbit.) Thus there will 
be no induced currents in the metal of a satellite which is orbiting around an equatorial 
circle. (Strictly these statements apply only to the magnetic equator which does not coin- 
cide with the geographical equator.) In other orbits, since B will be changing in magnitude 
and direction, the flux will be changing, and there will be induced currents. 


b) The currents produce a magnetic field, and therefore the satellite will itself act 
like a small magnet. It will experince a small magnetic interaction with the earth so 
that the force is not purely gravitational. There will therefore be deflection from the 
gravitational path the satellite would take if it moved in the gravitational field alone. 
Part of the effect of the interaction must be to cause the satellite to lose energy dis- 
sipated in heat by the induced currents, Paradoxically, if it loses energy it will speed 
up. See Sections 25-4 and 25-5. 


It is hard to estimate the magnitude of these forces. 


PROBLEM 12 


(a) In Fig. 31-31, L is a large electromagnet. 
When the switch is closed, the lamp glows dimly. 
When the switch is suddenly opened, the lamp 
flashes for ап instant to much greater brightness. 
How can you explain this? x 

(b) Explain why, when.you switch off a circuit 
with a big coil of wire in it, you may see a spark 
jump across the switch or get a shock if your hand 
is across the switch. (This can even happen with 
a small electric bell.) 


110-volt lamp. While 
a) The lamp glows dimly because there is only 30 volts across a 

the switch is closed, some current also flows through the coil, L. If the n in the 
coil is low, this current will be very much greater than the current through the lamp. 


When the switch is opened, the current flowing from the battery through the lamp 
Stops, and the current presen through the coil tends to decrease. But EN ipd 
is opposed by the EMF of self-induction, which opposes the change, and there ер te is 
to maintain the current. This coil current then must flow through the ipt T pagus 
rent can be significantly larger than would be produced in the lamp Бу me ола 
tery; in fact it might be much larger than would be produced by à 110-vo у. 

- Since induced ЕМЕ will drive the large current, that EMF is far more than mum E rare 
The large current (driven by the large induced EMF) causes the lamp голи ig e may 
even burn it out. . The energy dissipated comes from the energy stored in the magn 
field which descreases rapidly as the current falls off. 

b) When the switch is opened in such a circuit, the current ТАН» ХАЙДУ, A xod 
changing current causes a rapidly changing flux in the coil. This generate 


asily be enough to make a 
age whi keep the current going. This voltage may 6 
awie spare d eee such sparking must occur since the magnetic energy must be 


dissipated in some way. 
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We charge two circular parallel plates, 4 m in 

ТЕРНЕР ашан lil those in Fie 31-22, through long 
straight wires. When the current in the wires is 
| ampere, what is the magnetic field at a point з m 
from the center of the plates in the plane midway 
between them? 


This problem tests whether students understand the way in which a changing elec- 
tric field acts as a current. 

* According to Section 31-10, the changing electric flux between the plates acts as a 
continuation of the current. Provided the point in question is beyond the edges of the 
plates, so that it is outside the entire electric flux, the magnetic field is the same as 
would result from a long straight wire carrying one ampere. 

Using the formula on page 535, 
I 
=2x 107" nt 5 2 
amp 


OENE 1 amp -7 nt 
-2Х10 --- =4х10 ——————. 
amp” 1 MS amp-meter 


Bat wire 


PROBLEM 14 A package of electromagnetic radiation is travel- 
ing straight toward you. At the moment there is 
no electric field where you are, but a short time 
later there will be an E-field pointing vertically 
down, later still an E-field pointing vertically up, 
and finally no field. When the E-field pointing 
vertically down has reached you, what direction 
will the B-field have at your position? 


This problem tests whether the students understand the mechanism of electromagnetic 
radiation well enough to figure out the relative direction of È, B, and the motion of an 
electromagnetic wave. 5 


There is a trivial way to do this problem, but there is no point to the problem if this 
mode of sglution is used. One can look at Figure 31-23 on page 563. There B is to the 
left when E is up. Then, when Ё is down, B is to the right. 


ea Much preferable is any reasoning which uses the laws of induction, and a right-hand 
e. 


For example, the vertically downward Е is induced by a magnetic field which is 
moving toward us. Consider a wire loop per- 3 354% 


~pendicular to the page. Let us look at a side ------ moving wave 
view. In this view B has just arrived at the 
loop and is sweeping to the right. To find 
the responsible B, apply Lenz's law. ]f there 
were a closed loop, current would flow down E 
in the direction of E. From Figure 30-17, 
this current would produce a Subsidiary mag- 
netic field coming out of the page within the Bh 
loop. But, this magnetic field, by Lenz's naut arrived 
m. А қалары the flux change та e by Ioypeoduce Е 
ve . Hence the traveling B, which has ust eni ed 
into the page, or toward your right as you face the аги ше онии 
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PROBLEM 15 (a) Suppose a slab of magnetic field is moving 
with only the electric field it generates by induc- 
tion. If it were moving at half the speed of light, 
would it generate more electric field or less than it 
does when moving with the speed of light? 

(b) Would this moving electric field regenerate 

. more or less than the original magnetic field? 

(c) If the energy in the electric and magnetic 
fields must be conserved, can the electromagnetic 
package move at any speed other than that of 
light? 

(d) What would happen to the energy in the 
electromagnetic package if the package moved 
faster than light? 


This is an interesting qualitative problem which conveys the idea that there is a 
unique speed of propagation of electromagnetic waves, 


a) Since the induced ЕМЕ or electric field depends on the rate of the change of flux, 
a more slowly moving B field will induce less E field. [Compare with Problem 8(a).] 


b) The induced magnetic field is proportional to the rate of change of electric flux. 
Thus, a more slowly moving electric field generates less than the original magnetic field. 
Furthermore, as indicated in part (a), this electric field is too small even if it moved 
with the speed of light. 


c) Although the exact dependence of the energy on the magnitude of the field is not 
discussed in the text, it is clear that the energy increases when the size of the field 
increases. (Actually, the energy is proportional to the square of the field.) 


Thus, since the fields decrease for speeds less than that of light, energy would 
decrease. Since the energy depends on the magnitude of the field, and since this mag- 
nitude changes with velocity, only electromagnetic waves moving with the velocity of 
light could maintain a constant energy. 


d) If the package moved faster than light, and if the laws we have learned continued 
to apply at these higher speeds, the energy in the electromagnetic package would increase 
ав the package moved. 
. і m emphasizes the uniqueness of the velocity of light. But 
no E Meier the Perosa frame for this velocity. In fact, no special 
frame is known, and electromagnetic waves travel with a velocity, c, relative to any 
observer independent of his velocity. This is & fundamental part of Einstein’s theory. 


have to be 

Of course, you cannot go into relativity with your class. But you may 
on guard Беса Е Some student, impressed with the uniqueness of the Mine ded к 
may wonder what happens if an observer moves and thereby changes e iat im me 
you can do tc answer this is to assert that electromagnetic waves are pec 
8 observer. (Do not go into the implications 
niao nga ured by two different observers. Time 
ther physical phenomena are affected 


move with a speed of 3 X 10 
of this on the other quantities that might be meas 
measurement, distance measurement, and many 0 


by relativity.) 
PROBLEM 16 What evidence is there that sound is not electro- 
magnetic radiation? 


This easy problem can be used to review the pr 
A двс о all the reasons for believing that sound is not electro 


could go on interminably. A feware listed below: 
1) Sound does not travel through empty врасе. 
2) Sound does not travel with the speed of electro 


rties ot electromagnetic waves. 
se magnetic radiation 


magnetic radiation. 
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3) Sound is not produced by accelerating charges. It can be produced 
by means which are clearly non-electric. 


ll 
4) Electromagnetic radiation of the same wavelengths as sound is we 
identified (ham band to radar wavelengths) and is different from sound. 


5) Sound is often primarily a longitudinal wave which cannot be polarized - 
(while polarization is not discussed in the text, it will still have meaning 
to most students.) 


PROBLEM 17 As you no doubt have observed, crashes of static 
are heard on a radio when a lightning flash 
occurs — even if the lightning occurs far away. 

(a) Why does this happen? 

(b) 1f thunder is heard 15 seconds after a static 
crash is heard, how long did it take the light from 
the flash to reach you? 

Note: The speed of sound is about 330 m/sec. 


a) A lightning flash involves tremendous electrical fields and currents which oscillate 
between the earth and clouds, or between two groups of clouds. In this electrical activity, 
many charges oscillate and produce a wide variety of electromagnetic waves. The Hght 
we see is emitted by atoms during this intense activity. Those electromagnetic waves 
which have radio frequencies interfere with radio waves. They arrive at the same time 
as does the light because both the light and the radio waves travel with the same speed, 


e 7 3 X 109 m/sec. 
b) The thunder, the static, and the light all originated from the same disturbance at 


the same time. The thunder took a very small bit more than 15 seconds to make the 
trip, since a very small time was required for the light to make the trip. 


Alternatively, the ratio of the Speed of light to the speed of sound is 


3x 10° m/sec elc 106 


3.3 х Рад af 
The ratio of the time required for light to travel a given distance to the time required for 
sound to travel the same distance is 1.1 x 1076, 
1.1 X 107 = 1,65 x 107 sec. 


Time for light to arrive = 15 sec х 


PROBLEM 18 


in about an atomic diameter — in about 10-19 
(a) What is the Stopping time? cta 
(b) If we use one divided by this time to esti- 

mate the frequencies we might expect to see in 

the electromagnetic radiation arising from this 
deceleration, what frequency do you get? 
(c) What wave length does this frequency give? 


This problem emphasizes the re 
radiation. It also gives typical val 


8) To estimate the time, 


lation between accelerati 
PARE. ier on and electromagnetic 


or low-energy X-rays. 
assume a constant deceleration. First, find v 


= #0 Ее average” 
-.initial^? 3x19 
average 2 ri 2 m/sec _ 1.5 X 107 m/sec. 
Ed ТО n 6 
top eres = 6.7 x 19718 


rU ES 
av 1.5x 101 m/sec m EE 


қағым 
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b) An estimate of the frequency, v, a8 t А is: 
stop 
e 1 
6.7 X10. 
c) This frequency corresponds to a wavelength: 


v 75 = 15% 1017 sec. 


8 
3X10 m/sec . 9 x 19-9 meters. 


v 
Aeg 1 
1.5X10 sec 


Note. In the calculation above, the frequency that we estimate depends upon 
i/time of stopping. Other effects may enter and determine the highest frequency 
seen, as we shall find out in Chapter 33. The highest frequency depends, according 
to quantum theory, on the energy of individual electrons. If that energy is low, no 
light of high frequengy will be seen even if the stopping time is very short. 


PROBLEM 19 What would be the order of magnitude of the 
minimum frequency of electromagnetic waves 
that could be used to detect the presence of: 

(a) the planet Venus? 

(b) an airplane 50 meters long? 

(c) a bird 10 cm long? 

(d) atoms of a noble gas? 

(e) an atomic nucleus? 
From what sources of electromagnetic radiation 
would you be able to generate radiation of these 
wave lengths? 


The idea behind the solution to this problem is that in order to use a wave phenom- 
enon to detect the presence of some object, the wavelength used must be comparable 
to or smaller than the dimensions of the object to be detected. Students should recall 
the scattering of water waves around small obstacles in the ripple tank: (Figure 33-15 
can be used to remind them). With light, itis possible to see particles smaller than 
the wavelength of light. No detail may be seen, but such a particle may scatter light, 
and it may be seen as a scintillation. Therefore the solution of this problem must be 
considered only as the minimum frequency which would begin to show some detail of the 
object in question. 


a) Venus is roughly the size of the earth or 10" meters in diameter. Electromag- 


netic waves of this wavelength or smaller would have а minimum frequency of 


8 “ * 
id = 30 cycles/sec. Thus a very low audio-frequency ‘‘radio”” wave would suffice 
10 Ў 


і te at 60 cycles. 
Such a wave is emitted by our A. C. power lines aaien an A et Аси ae such 
uld be absorbed completely in our upper at- 
ni were several wavelengths in size, i.e. 
broad that, even if we could send such à 


a low-frequency wave; 2) Such a wave 
mosphere; 3) Unless our sending antenna 


b: arth beam would be 80 j 
radio VENE 5 ‘Venus and receive an echo, we could not pinpoint the org adil ay a 
(the antenna could be rotated through а number of degrees = 


echo). 


: horter wave- 
b) Detecting an airplane 50 meters long wer ge oe tiger than regular A. M 
length, or a frequency of 6 megacyeies This is а ios. Primitive radar operated | 
broadcasting stations and less Rs "uen frequencies dete ction becomes possible 


and quite practical. ( 3,000 mega- 
c) A 10cm bird would require à wavelength 0 сен а оваа occasionally 
cycles. This is very close to a popular radar 
etect birds. 
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d) Atoms of a noble gas are about 10720 meters іп size. Frequencies at this wave- 


length are about 3 x 1018, or X-ray frequencies. It is no accident that the structure 
of crystals and the atoms themselves were first really investigated with X-rays. 


e) An atomic nucleus is about 1014 meters іп diameter. Such a wavelength has a 


frequency of 3 X 1072 cycles. Nuclear У -тау have frequencies approaching this. Also 
it is possible to produce X-rays of this frequency in betatrons and synchrotrons. These 
machines have been used extensively to investigate nuclear structure. 


PROBLEM 20 Radio transmitting stations often use more than 
ж опе antenna in order to put more signal іп раг- 
ticular directions and less where they have no 

audience. 

Two vertical radio transmitting antennas have 
alternating currents flowing in them at a frequency - 
of 10° cycles per second. The antennas are 300 
meters apart along a north-south line. 

In what horizontal directions will the radiation 
intensity be (1) a maximum and (2) a minimum 
when 

(a) the currents in the two antennas are in 

— run up together and down together? 

(b) they differ in phase by 4 period — when one 

current is up the other is down? 


This problem on interference between two radio signals serves as a reminder that 
the characteristios of water waves and light waves discussed in Part II are applicable 
to electromagnetic waves. 


The first task is to determine the wavelength: 
; 8 
A= fe eT 300 meters. 


a) If the currents in the antennas are in phase, the waves will add constructively 


ak pointe where they have traveled 1, 2, or 3 ete. whole wavelengths farther than the 
other. 
N 


4 one has gone one 
tec wavelength farther 


equal paths | 


one has gone one 
5 28:05 wavelength farther 
“ 


The antennas аге just one wavelength 
1 apart. Therefo: 5 
through the antennas (but not in the region between the Say oe oath t p 
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will have gone just one wavelength farther than the sii 
structive interference occurs and a strong signal E pepe a Toga 


At some angle 0 from the east-west line 
* the wave from one antenna will have gone [enge cause Bom pese 
М2 = 150 meters farther than from the other 
antenna. At this angle the two waves will 
interfere destructively and a weak signal (or | 
no signal) will be heard. The angle is 30° as 
is worked out on the diagram. , Such radiation 300 ml 
minima occur, by symmetry, at three other | А 
angles. Hence there will be по signal at 60°, | M 
120°, 240°, 300°, from north. F A. Ncc cdm 

300 , 


300 sin 9 = ——; 0 = 30° 


b) When there is an initial phase difference of 1/2 period, waves which go an equal 
distance will interfere destructively. Hence north, south, east, and west will be minima 
and 60°, 120°, 240°, and 300° from north will show maxima in the radiation pattern. 
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32-1 
Chapter 32 — Exploring the Atom 


Starting with the classical laws of physics (Newton’s law and Coulomb’s law) 
Rutherford attempted to explore the structure of individual atoms. The attempt was 
both a success and a failure. Rutherford’s experiments led to a ‘planetary model” of 
the atom, in which a massive positive nucleus is encireled by one or more electrons 
which are held to the nucleus by the Coulomb force, much as planets are held by the 
gravitational attraction of the sun. This model gave an understanding not only of the 
results of the Rutherford scattering experiments, but also, at least qualitatively, of 
some of the other properties of atoms. The attempt was a ‘‘failure’’ only in that it led 
to a model which demonstrated rather conclusively the inability of classical physics to 
account for phenomena on the atomic scale; according to classical physics such an atom 
as Rutherford visualized would be unstable and should collapse in an extremely short 
time by emission of electromagnetic radiation. 


CHAPTER SUMMARY 


Introduction The introduction briefly reveiws what students should already know about 
the constituents of atoms. Then, as background for understanding the general design of 
the Rutherford experiment, the introduction discusses a simple, analogous procedure: 
probing a bale of hay with rifle bullets, determining the location and shape of ‘hidden’ 
objects from a study of the entering and leaving paths of the bullets. 


Section 1 If alpha particles are shot into a thin gold foil about 400 atoms thick, most 
of them pass through without being deflected. This indicates that most of an atom is 
empty space (or filled with a tenuous material which does not impede the alpha particles). 
Occasionally an alpha particle is deflected through a very large angle indicating that 
there is some concentration of mass in the atom which can deflect the alpha particle, 
This evidence led Rutherford to devise a planetary model of the atom. 


Sections 2, 3, and 4 Rutherford's planetary model not only predicted qualitatively 
the results of the alpha particle scattering experiments, but predicted exactly the 
trajectory to be followed by a particular alpha particle which would miss the heavy 
core or nucleus by a distance, b. Averaging over all possible b’s, since atoms are too 
small to be aimed at, gives the expected scattering of the alpha particles. Experiment 
and theory agree and, in fact, give us both the number of charges on each kind of 
atom and our first ideas of the size of the atomic nucleus. 


Section 5 The Rutherford model raised more questions than it answered. Most of 
these questions centered on the fact that according to classical electromagnetic theory, 
an atom should radiate away its energy as light and quickly collapse. Atoms do not 
collapse. The light radiated does not have the expected frequencies. At this point, 
classical theory is powerless. Enter the quantum theory in Chapters 33 and 34, 


DEVELOPMENT Most of the material in this chapter can be understood in a quali- 
tative way by any interested person, with very little previous knowledge of тий 
It is important that the obvious qualitative features not be obscured by an ey rt 
detailed treatment. On the other hand many students Ku yan Jat eni 5 
apply all that they have learned about mechanics and electricity. For each c nd the 
balance must be found between the extreme of à purely qualitative ася hen de- 
other extreme of getting lost in quantitative detail. How you eed rd A ter 
pends on the ability of your class and the time you have to spend on this chapter. 


SCHEDULING CHAPTER 32 fe 
The following table suggests possible Schedules for this aj amer fale 
Schedules outlined in the volume summary section. There o tee 3 жеңге 3% 
а designed to go with this chapter, but Experiment IV-1 y 
esired 

о wxcerfmentf dule 
*Most teache i Tv-12, Simulated Nuclear Collisions, will sche 

rs who use Experiment , Naborate 
it later in the course. It can be done at this point. The PN requires no elabor: 
equipment and could be assigned as an evening’s homework. 
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15-week schedule 9-week schedule 
for Part IV for Part IV 
Subject Class |: Lab Class Lab Exp't 
Eu i SERM 
Es er 


Secs.3, 4 


* Most teachers who use Experiment IV-12, Simulated Nuclear Collisions, will schedule 
it later in the course. It can be done at this point. The experiment requires no elaborate 
equipment and could be assigned as an evening’s homework. 


RELATED MATERIALS FOR CHAPTER 32 


Laboratory See yellow pages on Experiment IV-12 if you choose to do that experiment 
with this chapter. 


Home, Desk and Lab The problems for this chapter are summarized in the table below. 
A selection of particularly instructive problems can be drawn from those marked with an 
asterisk (*). Those that are intended for class discussion are indicated. Answers to 


problems are given in the green pages. 

1527772 e . 
TE 5; 

6, 8, 10% 13| 171, 12% 15* 7, 18, 14 


+ 
Роа eal ais contains misprint. Distance of closest approach should be taken as 
1.65 X10 ~~ meters. 


Films A PSSC film on the Rutherford Scatterin i i 
1 ; | l & experiment has been made, and is 
becoming available as this guide goes to press (March, 1961). Itis mentioned here , 


Introduction to the Chapter 


The introduction to this chapter contains 


It should be discussed in class. ee ordinary amount of material. 
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DEVELOPMENT 

Before starting these last three chapters you may wish to have the class discuss what 
they already have learned (from this course) about the structure of matter. If you have 
had time to emphasize the atomic nature of electricity they should already know quite a bit: 


From Parts I and III 
3) All matter is composed of a relatively few elements. 7-8. 


b) Light emitted by each element has a characteristic spectrum. 7-9. 

c) Matter is composed of atoms. 7- 10. 

d) We know the approximate size of atoms. 7-11, 12; Exp't. I-8. 

We know the number of atoms in a mole and hence the mass of an atom. 8-3, 6. 


f) We can guess at the structure of crystals. 8-14. 
g) We have a pretty good model of a gas. Chapters 9 and 26. 


From Part IV 
a) Matter contains positive and negative electric charge. 27-2. 


b) The negative and positive charges can be separated, e.g. 27-9. 
c) Electric charge comes in multiples of a natural unit. 28-5. 


d) Electrons, found in all materials (27-12), have one negative elementary 
charge. 28-9. 


e) We know the mass of individual electrons and protons. 29-2. 


f) Newtonian mechanics applies to some motions of atomic particles. 29-2. 
(In Chapters 33 and 34 we shall discuss some of the limitations.) 


g) Accelerated charges emit electromagnetic radiation and so do atoms - of 
about the “right” frequencies. 31-12. 


Although ‘‘lists’’ are often to be discouraged, such a list as described above might be a 
good preliminary assignment as a base for a class discussion which is introductory to this 


and the final two chapters. 
ж ж ж 
The analogy between the search for contraband in bales of hay and the study of the 


structure of atoms is simple and should require little discussion. You may want to con- 


ОШ і k your class to read the introductory section 
pr the suggestion abete NNNM in class. Problem 1 illustrates 


and to do Problems 1 and 2 before you take up the chapter 

two important points. We can get quantitative information about the structure of ps [em 

from scattering experiments. They may not, by themselves, lead to a unique bam e 

about the structure, but can certainly be used to test the validity of an assume i 
ust a modified version of what we do 


In a very real sense a scattering experiment is j 
When we lock at an ordinary object it ordinary light. When we look i m eid Pag 
it and thereby learn its size and shape by observing, with our eye, te look’? at atoms 
Object reflects, scatters or intercepts. In Very inuich fe pame ад е neutrons, ог 
by observing their effect on а beam of alpha particles, electrons, provons, í 


of electromagnetic radiation of suitable frequencies. 


of Alpha Particles and 
Model of Atoms 
According to this model an 


Section 1 — The Deflection 
the Rutherfore 


CONTENT “In 1911 Rutherford proposed an atomic model. 
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atom is made up of a small, positively-charged nucleus, containing almost all of the 
mass of the atom, and of a number of electrons circling about the nucleus similar to 

the planets circling the sun. Rutherford saw that the validity of his ideas could be tested 
by observing the deflections of fast-moving charged particles as they traversed thin 
foils of various substances. 


EMPHASIS This section needs thorough discussion because it presents in a qualitative 
manner most of the content of the chapter. 


DEVELOPMENT The planetary model proposed by Rutherford should not be discussed in 
detail at this point. We shall come back to it in Chapter 34. For the present we need 
only the qualitative picture of a massive, positively-charged nucleus surrounded by light, 
negatively-charged, electrons. This is sufficient to discuss the Scattering experiments, 
Be sure students realize that in Rutherford’s time it was already known (as they know) 
that the negative particles of atoms were all of the same kind and were the light particles 
in atoms — that the positive parts were heavy. 


You should also be sure they understand that a collision of an alpha particle with an 
electron cannot deflect the alpha particle appreciably since the mass of an alpha particle 
is about 7400 times greater than the mass of an electron. This is something like a 
cannon ball hitting a ball bearing. To be deflected appreciably the alpha particle must 
collide with something having at least a comparable mass. 


Students may wonder what happens if an alpha particle passes outside a neutral atom. 
Unless the alpha particle passes inside the electron orbits, no appreciable deflection is 
expected. Since the atom as a whole is neutral, there is no field outside. It is only 


waen the alpha particle gets inside the electron orbits that it is acted on by an electric 
orce, 


In trying to learn about the structure of atoms it is useful to Study the dynamics of 
a collision between an alpha particle and a Single atom. It would be difficult to draw 
simple conclusions if the observed deflections were due to the cumulative effect of many 
collisions. For this reason very thin foils are used in Scattering experiments. Whether 
the foils are thin enough to make multiple Scattering unimportant can be checked by ob- 
serving how the fraction of alpha particles scattered through a given angle depends on 
the foil thickness. It will increase in direct Proportion to the thickness only if the 
deflections are due to collisions with Single atoms. 


The fact that the majority of alpha particles can traver с 
ве a foil many atoms thick 
without deflection disposes of the idea that atoms are solid chunks of fem but does 
The mass of the atom could 
elly. However, with such a 
ases, very large deflections 
occur. It is only from a thorough study of the angular distribution of diflected alpha 
that we can draw sound conclusions 


A careful analysis of the collision in Figure 32- 
mechanics. Such an analysis could accompany the 


› Or the analysis can serve 
of atomic and nuclear physics. 3 Still applicable in the fields 


* This would really require a steroscopic picture 1.e. two v ews from different points, 
a i 
but v e can assume that the collision is in the plane of the photograph, It nearly 1s 


——  —————— i ys 
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can then write down the equation which expressed the conservation of energy and solve 
it for the unknown mass. 


In the figure below we have drawn the triangle representing the configuration of the 
three tracks of the photograph. The lengths 
of the three sides of the triangle must be 
proportional to the magnitudes of the cor- 
responding momenta. We know the original 
direction of the momenta of the alpha par- 
ticle (mai) by its incoming track. We 


Initial momentum of 
о particle = т АУ] 


draw such an arbitrary vector as Shown. үр; 

All other momenta and velocities will be Eines Dua agate 8t 
obtained in terms of this arbitrary one. unknown particle 
We know the final direction of the alpha ~™Y 
particle so we lay off a line AB at 142° to 
the original momertum; we do not yet know 
the length. We lay off the final momentum 
of the unknown particle along a 14° line CD 
as shown. AB and CD intersect at E and 
the momentum triangle is now defined since 
the initial momentum must equal the sum 

of the final two. Measuring the scale draw- 


жу Me Final momentum of 
c - article - m v 
A 0.60; Vo 0.60 Yi ар a2 
mi 
-ШУ 1.51 v=1.51 : E 
m. v m 
al B 


By the law of conservation of energy, We know: 
2 


or, substituting the expressions just obtained for the velocities, 


2/2 
2,2 DUE ie E 
Im = 3 Mg (60 v. уші 2 
B 2 
Cancelling 5 mv, we have, 
ur 2:28. M 
1- 36+ 2.28—:-; m= 64 ™ = 3.56 m, 


= 4. 
Since the mass of the alpha particle is 4 atomic mass units, m 14.2, i.e. nearly 1 


The unknown atom is nitrogen. 


Since the measurement of angles is 
from the students — 12-16 is fine. 


difficult, no great accuracy should be expected 


les in the Electric Field of a Nucleus 


artic 
cording to 


Section 2 — The Trajectories of Alpha P | 
articles scattered by the nucleus ac 


PURPOSE To discuss the orbits of alpha p: 
the Rutherford atomic model. 
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ible to calculate 
CONTENT From Newton’s law of motion and Coulomb’s law, it is poss 
the possible paths of a charged particle in the electric field of another charged particle. 
| The deflection angle, Ө, depends on the ‘‘aiming error", b. 


OPMENT This section is qualitative and easy to grasp, but quite important. It 
pube ud to your class that if one knows the force law, the orbits can be calculated 
by a straightforward application of Newton's laws of motion. It turns out that if the force 
is given by Coulomb's law one can calculate the orbits, but the mathematics that is re- 
quired is somewhat more advanced than the usual secondary school level. It should be 
clear, however, that in principle one could always calculate the orbits by applying 
Newton’s law repeatedly, on successive small portions of the orbit, using the correct 
force in each interval to calculate the change in velocity produced by the force. It may 
be helpful and interesting, if you have the time, to go through an approximate calculation 
of the small deflections which go with large aiming errors. Such a calculation is given 
in Appendix 4 at the back of this volume of the Guide. 


Before you introduce the potential energy arguments given in the text it might be 
helpful to question the class about the nature of the path of an alpha particle past a heavy 
nucleus. Start with a head-on case. Students should see that the alpha particle will sim- 
ply slow up, stop, and retrace its path. Next take a path with such a large aiming error 
that the force is always negligible. Such a path will be a straight line. Now take an 
intermediate case. The direction of the force alone will show the students that the par- 


ticle is deflected to the side. In connection with the head-on collision you might wish to 
assign Problem 9. 


Students may wonder why the atomic nucleus does not move when struck. It does, of 
course. In fact its change in momentum, mAV, is as great as for the alpha particle. How- 
ever, since the gold nucleus has a mass much greater than that of an alpha particle, its 

hange in velocity is correspondingly less. We may usually neglect its motion. How- 
ver, if the struck nucleus is light, we must consider its recoil. See Figure 32-3. 


The mechanical model shown in Figures 32-6 and 32-7 should be very helpful in 
providing an understanding of the dependence of the Scattering angle 0 on the “aiming 
error" b. To avoid possible disappointments, however, it must be pointed out that it 
is a difficult task to build such a model with sufficiently high precision and with suffi- 
ciently low friction to yield anything but crude results, It is possible to play the game 
on the figures themselves, 


If a crude model which is easy to make will suffice, 
frame and poke a piece of do 


а good deal of friction when a marble is rolled on such 


Stretch a rubber sheet over a 
to raise a hump. There will be 
Р а model, and the force law it 

» but it is easy to m 


ake and ill 
features of alpha-particle scattering. Ny of the 
At this stage students sould know: 


. 1) For an alpha particle of given energy — or marble on a = 
angle corresponds to each aiming error. пз рава аы 


2) Large b’s, little Scattering; 


small b's, large Scattering. 


Section 3 — Angular Distribution of Scattering 
Section 4 — More Information from Scattering 
PURPOSE To describe the actual alpha-particle Scattering e 
they are quantitatively explained by Rutherford’s planetary 
CONTENT From Newton’s law and Coulomb 
probability that an alpha particle would be de 


xperiments and show that 
atomic model, 
’s law, Ruthe 


rford was abl 
flected thro able to calculate the 


ugh various angles in traversing 
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a thin foil. The experiments of Geiger and Marsden were in full agreement with this 
calculation and provided strong evidence in favor of the atomic model proposed by Ruther- 
ford. These experiments also gave an upper limit to the size of the atomic nucleus. 
Similar experiments by Chadwick gave a measurement of the electric charge of several 
atomic nuclei. 


DEVELOPMENT We can calculate the orbits corresponding to different aiming errors. 
This provides a relationship between aiming error and scattering angle. The relation- 
ship depends on the assumed force law. To make the matter concrete, it should be 
helpful to carry out the computation for one or two simple cases. Problem 4 and Figure 
32-16 refer to the case of an abrupt force such as would arise in the elastic collision 

of two e balls or dry-ice pucks. It will be worthwhile to discuss this simple case 
in detail. 


The calculation for the more pertinent case of the Coulomb force is rather more com- 
plicated and cannot be taken up here (a brief derivation is given in Appendix 4 at the back 
of this volume of the Guide). The result itself is quite simple and you may wish to use it 
to make the subsequent discussion more concrete. The Rutherford result (see Figure 


r 
32-11), relating the ‘‘aiming error’’, b to the scattering angle @ is 2 tan 3 - A with 


к Q 
хы E , Where ro is the distance of closest approach for a head-or collision; 15 is 
a 
the distance at which the electric potential energy kQ y equals the original kinetic 

EA KQ Q í 
energy Ey: For small angles of scattering 9, the relation is 6- о Ы. f 
bE | 
a \ 


* * ж 


The relationship between ‘‘target area’’ and scattering probability is simple enough, 
but will probably require a thorough discussion. A simple example such as the follow- 
ing may help. 

We have an array of identical targets distributed uniformly (or randomly) over a 
certain area, e.g. 15 targets per square meter. If we spray bullets uniformly (or at 
random) over the target area what is the probability of hitting within a circle of radius 
5cm on any target? What is the probability of hitting within a circle of radius 2cm on 


2 2 
=0.008m. 
any target? In the first case, each target has an effective area of T X (0.05) 
There 25 15 targets іп a square meter 80 that the effective target area in one square 


meter is 15 X 0.008 = 0.12 me The fraction of shots that will hit the targets (within the 
Бс circles) is just the ratio of the effective target area to the total area, or in our 


example: 
j 0.12 m^ - 0.12 
prece ec LL 


1m 
t 0.12 X 10,000 = 1,200 hits. If we nei be rum Th 
i er oi coun! 
choosy and only count hits within the smaller circle of 2 cm radius, the 2 a >? 
hits will be smaller. In this case the effective area of each target is ть = 1(0.02) 
0.001 m? We still have N = 15 targets in iai. во that the total effective target area in 


іш? is: 


If we fire 10,000 shots we expec 


к, x (b?) = .015 m? per square meter. 


m radius target is in this case .015. Out 
50 hits. 


g experiments. If we have № atoms 


i 2c 
The probability that any one shot will hit à 
of 10,000 shots we shall get (on the average) only 1 


The situation is much the same in the scatterin 
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2 
| рег square meter іп а foil, each with an effective target area a Tb meters, the proba- 
bility of a hit within a distance b from the center will be N ат» . We know that if we hit 
| within a distance of b we shall get a deflection through an angle in excess of өр, related 
to the aiming error b. For instance, with a Coulomb force we have: 


Il Kgy 
1) 8 EC 
( УС ѓар 5), EIC А 


|| The probability of a deflection of more than 85 is then given by 
2 
Nr 
2 ао 
N a )= eT. 
(2 tan 5) 


Figure 32-15 in the text is a graph of this probability vs. 0. 
* * * 
The dependence of the probability of scattering of an alpha particle on its energy is 
contained in the above result. The probability is proportional to r and therefore in- 
versely proportional to the square of the kinetic energy of the alpha particle. 


The dependence of the scattering on the energy is another test of the validity of the 
hypothesis that the scattering is due to a force which varies inversely as the square of 
the distance. The fact that this test was carried out reveals the thoroughness of the 
investigations of Rutherford and his co-workers. 


* * * 


It should be clear, qualitatively, that since the force exerted by a nucleus on an 


alpha particle depends on the nuclear charge, a scattering experiment can be used to 
determine this charge. 


The scattering probability varies as zu and ry Varies directly with the nuclear 
| | charge Qy’ the scattering probability therefore varie 


h surround the nucleus. Chadwick’s 


| classify elements on the basis of their chemical TO 5 

i) | the fact that the chemical properties of atoms Md pud 

electrons. 

| | ж ж ж 

і Rutherford’s alpha-particle Scattering experiments 

Size of nuclei, since no departures were observed fro. 

| assumption that the alpha particles do not penetrate 
to point out that later, Scattering experiments 


with high-energy electrons, lead to quite a detailed kn 
|| ош the distribution of charge within the nuclei, We oe of 


8 as the square of the nuclear charge. 
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Section 5 — Troubles 


PURPOSE To prepare the way for the introduction of quantum mechanics in the final 
two chapters. 


CONTENT The Rutherford model explains many observed facts. There are as many or 
more facts which it cannot account for. Experimentally, atoms are stable, but accord- 
ing to classical electromagnetic theory, the electrons in Rutherford's atom should 
radiate energy as they circle around and, as they lose energy, they should spiral towards 
the center. As this process occurs, light with a continuous spectrum should be emitted. 
This also is not observed. 


DEVELOPMENT The main point of this section is that many facts about atoms remain 
unexplained, and in violent disagreement with the predictions of classical physics — that 
is, the physics of Newton, Coulomb, and Maxwell. An attempt to resolve these difficulties 
must, however, be postponed until we have gone through the systematic development of 

the next two chapters. 


The previous chapters led to a kind of climax of classical electromagnetic theory — 
that accelerated charges give rise to electromagnetic radiation. Experiments with 
accelerating electrons and protons in gas discharge tubes seem to indicate that these 
atomic particles obey the laws of classical physics (29-2). If Rutherford’s atomic model 
is accepted, the atomic electrons should, according to this same classical theory, radiate 


light at a truly enormous rate. An ordinary-sized light bulb (about 100 cm?) filled with 
hydrogen should emit several hundred watts of light. According to the same calculation 


it would not take very long (about 10711 seconds), before our “light bulb” would go out, 


-15 
each atom having collapsed to the size of its nucleus (about 10 ^^ meters). All of this 
obviously does not occur. Hydrogen atoms emit no light at ordinary temperatures, and 


-10 
atoms apparently have stable sizes of about 10 meters. A quite drastic revision of 
the whole atric of physics is required to resolve these difficulties; classical physics 
is adequate to explain what happens on а macroscopic scale, but apparently fails at the 
atomic scale. 
QUIZ QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS Most of the following questions are too long for 


quizzes. You may find a portion of a question useful for class discussion, and use the 


remainder as a quiz. 
1) This is really a series of review questions relating to Section 32-2. 
Bullets are fired into a ‘ой’? 107 meter thick and 1 meter square. The “foil” is 


known to contain 10° **atoms"". 
(3) What is the approximate 
(b) How many layers of atoms are there 1n the foil? 


6 4 deflection, while the remaining 10? 
Out of 10? bullets fired all but 10 suffered no Tm уче 
bullets were scattered more ог less uniformly in all direc i 
(c) Were the observed deflections due to single collisions or multiple collisions? Why? 
Answers: 


& -6 3 
a. Vtoil ^ 10 1m. v/atom = 10 m. This is ac 
“atoms” must be about 1072 meters apart. 


ze -2 
b. Since the foil is 10 А m thick апа each layer is 10 ш, 


distance between the centers of the “atoms” in our "foil" ? 


ube of 1072 meter on aside. Тһе 


there are about 


BU  meter/10 2 e or about 10 layers of atoms. 
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c. The probability of a bullet making a single collision is no greater than 10°/ 10° = 
1074. The probability of making 2 collisions cannot be greater than about (10 ^) х 
(1074) = 107? [1/2 of this really, but it doesn’t matter]. Surely the observed deflections 
are mostly due to encounters with a single target. 

2) Information from scattering. ^ 

Bullets are sprayed uniformly over a target area of 2m’ in which we know there are 


19? identical targets. Out of 10° bullets, only 500 are deflected. Some of these were 
scattered through about 180° and were found to come out with a speed of 90 m/sec, the 
initial velocity being 100 m/sec. 


(a) What is the effective area presented by each target? 


(b) If the mass of a bullet is 10 ? kg, what can be said of the mass of the targets? 
Answers: 


a. The effective area of all targets is the fraction à x 1072 of the total area, 


212000. 4. 
100,000 2 $A 


1 -2 2 -2 2 10 т 3074.2 
ог2Х10 X2m =10 "ш. I eve Sten Ot атыла " 2° m. 


b. Since the bullets bounce back with nearly all of their kinetic energy, the targets 
must be rather massive compared to the bullets. 


If a quantitative answer is required, the momentum change of the bullet is 


-3 m .m 
mv, = mv, = 10 kg (-90 Sac 100 zeg) = -.19 kg-m/sec. | 


The target must recoil forward with a momentum of 0.19 kg-m/sec. 
The kinetic energy lost by the bullets was 


d Cea helen Sale dre 2m? 2 m? 
259 - шу, ^5 X 10^ kg (100 B - gg -Ш.-) = 0.95 joules. 
Bec sec 


If the collision was elastic, an equal amount was gained by the tar: et; if isi 
was inelastic, the amount gained is less than 0.95 IU тый s пошко 


35 tL 0.19, 
lmy2-.1 7*6 1 (0.19)? 
25% 73 m 2 m, «0.95 


1 (0.19)(0.19 
Therefore m 25 10790.19) = 0.019 kg. 
Unless we know that the collisions 
the targets is at least 19 times the mah тунан нае 
3) Nuclear billiard balls, 


In an experiment alpha particles travers 
н loud chamber full 
nuclei of He atoms are alpha ish ha а 
sate pha particles). Suppose that the alpha particles have speeds of 

Sec. Remember that the potential between two alpha particles is 

-ұ2Х2 9x19 28 
Usb = joules (r in meters), 

and that the mass of an alpha particle is 6 x 19727 kg (in round numbers) 


Suppose an alpha particle makes a head-on collision, 
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(a) What are the speeds of the alpha particle and the struck nucleus at the distance 
of closest approach? 


(b) What is the total kinetic energy at this point? 
(c) What is the distance of closest approach? 
(d) What would be seen in the cloud chamber? 


Answers: 
a. At the distance of closest approach the two speeds are the same. By conservation 
of momentum: 


T 
x 
mo 10 m/sec = mv + m,v, 


a 


v -ix 10" m/sec. 


2 
c. The total energy is іш. A 23 х6х 1072" (107) -3X 10718 joules. Therefore 


-28 H 
= joules = U= Les £ Бае, г=6х10 m meters. 


А 
ER 2 AT Ae Сол -13 
b. E, = 2 G mov )-6Х10 (gX10 )21.5X10 ` joules. 
1 
1.510 


d. An undeflected alpha particle track. 


4) Scattering in a gas. 
rature and pressure contains about 3x 1025 molecules per 


A gas at normal tempe 
little hard balls with a cross-section 


cubic meter. We may think of these molecules as 
(па?) of about 10 1? п. 


(a) How far apart are the molecules in the gas? 
(b) How thick a layer of gas will have 1019 molecules per square meter? 


(c) Roughly, how far does а molecule travel between collisions? 


Answers: 1 3 i 5 
a. The volume per molecule is about mm: „30х10“ ш’. Thisisa сше about 
3 
1 


" “7 2 
s of area (3 X 10 ЕЛЕ m. 


an average of 1 molecule behind 


зх ton meters on a side, a cube with face 


b. A layer of gas 3 X 1079 meters thick (1) would have 
behind each 


© each 107172 of surface area. Іп order to have an average of 1 molecule 


19 


10 19? of surface we must increase the thickness of the layer a hundred-fold to 


3X10” meters. 

each 10 18? of surface, the target area 

If we shoot a bullet through such a 
since area of targets = total area. 
een collisions. Іп а more 


c. When we have a molecule behind 


(1079? /molecule) is equal to the surface area. 
layer the average number of collisions will be ies 

We conclude that molecules travel about 3 X10 meters betw 

refined estimate we would include other effects (both cae. V nite nies, 
both move), which would not change the order of magnitude . 
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Chapter 32 — Exploring the Atom j 
Answers to Problems — For Home, Desk and Lab 


The problems are classified in the table below according to the sections with which 
they are intended to be used. Problems which are particularly recommended : are marked 
with an asterisk a 


1%, 9, + 
6, 8, 10% 13 11 14* 12* 15 7, 18, 14 


sd Problem contains misprint. Distance of closest approach should be taken as 1.65 X 


jo meters. 


SHORT ANSWERS 


1. See discussion. 11. a) Т1х 108 m/sec. 
2. a) 10! m. b) 1.6 x 10" m/sec. 
-1 
b) 2X10 m. 3 ij ы 
с) Increase. 2. 9) 156 
4) Low-speed. b) 18. 
13. 250m. 
3. a) 8іп 104. 
b) See discussion. я 14. а) 6:6 10720 kg-m/sec at 60°. 
4. See discussion. b) 2.0 X 10° m/sec. 
About 2:1. c) 2% of the initial Е. 
-10 d) Yes; accurate to about 1%. 
6. a) 10 т. 
b) 10729 ш. ae a 15.* a) 5.8 X 10° m/sec (using r, = 


13 
7. a) Graph required. 1.65 X10 ^" meters) = 
b) Silver, gold. b) Zero. 


8. a) Follows from the answer to (b). 
b) 2.5X ign for any distance. 
14m 


ee 
*Problem contains misprint. 


9. a) 3.610. 
4 а 


b) Proton: 1.8 X 10 
Neutron: 0 (See PR 


10. Same for both beams. 
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PROBLEM 1 u have a large collection of small steel 
Ga ties an as at different in 


turn. You cannot see the targets directly, but 
you can observe the paths of the balls before and 
after striking, In each case below, tell what you 
know about the targets from the behavior of the 
balls. The balls are all fired at the target in the 
same direction. : 
2 (а) АШ the balls bounce off the target with 
angle of reflection equal to of incidence. 
(b) АП the balls bounce but with no defi- 


(c) Practically all of the balls go through the 
target, but a few are lost in it. 

(d) All the balls are lost in the target. 

(e) The paths of all the balls cross after re- 
flection at a point in front of the target. 


This problem is intended as the basis for a class discussion to show how “scattering” 
of particles from an unseen target can be used to learn some of the properties of the 
target. 

а) A flat plate extending over the whole target area would give specular reflection of 
all “‘bullets’’, provided only that the bullets collide elastically with the plate (see Figure 
15-1, page 238 of the text). We cannot determine exactly the composition of the plate, 
or how thick it is. Perhaps we could learn more by firing bullets of different speeds 
and acit very fast bullets may not reflect Specularly, very small bullets may perhaps 
go thro 


Another possibility is that there are Several plates in the target, all parallel, but 
lying in different planes. This could work for a particular direction of incidence but not 
for all directions; if the direction of Incidence is varied, some bullets would get through, 
either directly or after several reflections. 


b) A rough plate extending over the whole target area would give rise to diffuse reflec- 
tion (see Figure 15-2, page 238 of the text). The plate must be made of a material that 
м. the ipei oai oi е irregularities must be both sufficiently random 

arger 8. e can also think of 
fo dive кер телуі t more complicated arrangements 


с) If mosf*of the bullets go through without appreciable 
most of the target must be more or less Pid nies Pos ee тем a 
small fraction of the target area must be occupied by something that can stop, or destroy 
bullets. One or more chunks of something like mud or putty would do, provided the 
chunks are thick enough to Stop our bullets. By counting the number of bullets that get 
through and the number of bullets that Stop we can determine the total cross-sectional 
area of the **mud БаПв” but not their number or their Shape. We could find the Shapes 
of the mud balls if we were able to aim the bullets very carefully, something which can- 
not be done with atomic bullets fired at atomic targets. In our example the “mud balls” 
S (b thay eee Bored or we should be able to вее them recoil out of the target 


d) A wall sufficiently thick and soft to sto; 
p the bullets nt. 
mne ыла ны ізбен сай та. does not disclose ici td deg is к. 
: mon ave you. Nor do we learn anything about the size and Shape 


PP pisi de dor t toward the direction from which the bullets arrive, 
should be parabolío ha phate ae Еи particles in a beam to a focus, the mirror 
reflect the bullets elastically. It should perhaps balsi that аА that can 
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PROBLEM 2 You have a wall made of cubical bales of hay, М 
each 2 meters оп a side, with a platinum ball of G 
radius r somewhere inside each bale. The wall is 
4 bales thick. Machine-gun bullets are fired at 

a 


platinum "nuclei" are not one behind the 
other in the line of fire, so that they do not shield . 
each other from the rain of bullets. н 

(а) A counter оп the far side of the wall 
records that 314 bullets out of every 10,000 fired 
fail to come straight through. Estimate the 
radius of the nucleus. 

(b) If 4 times as many bullets (1,256 bullets per 
10,000) fail to get straight through, what wouid 
be your estimate of nuclear radius? ee 

Suppose the platinum was replaced with equally 
hard and ped steel, and the bullets were 
strong steel magnets. Then an attractive force 


would be felt outside the nuclei. 

(c) Would you expect this to increase 
or decrease the number of bullets do not go 
straight through? A 


(d) Would expect this new effect to be 
more noticeable with low-speed bullets or high- 
speed bullets? 


an area of 4m^, containing (because the wall o E 
is 4 bales thick) 4 balls of radius r and cross- о 


sectional area Tr^. The total area of the balls 


is then 4тг2. The fraction of incident bullets 
which will collide with a sphere is 


атг? 


2 where г is expressed in meters. 
4 meter 


a) The fraction of balls deflected is 314/10,000. 


am? 314 
^4 - 10,000 
28/28 


$$. а - 10 m 
г ^19,0007 - 7 


From the above, 


r-10m. 
These would be valuable spheres. At the current 


5 
10° dollars apiece T : 
: on the square 
b) Since the number of bullets deflected depends only ух ae o Ті 
deflecting spheres, in this case the radius must be 22. jain Ж nda d vagin 
с) Since bullets will feel an attractive force, more ] 


price of platinum, they would cost over 


of the radius of the 
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Even if they don’t hit the steel balls, the effective collision radius is larger than the 
actual radius, and the number of bullets which are deflected should increase. 


d) At a given distance from a steel ball, slow-moving magnetized bullets will be 
deflected more than high-speed bullets, so the effect should be more pronounced for 


low-speed builets. 


In a scattering experiment using gold foil, 4 alpha 
PRO particles in 10,000 are scattered through an angle 
of more than 5°, 

(a) How many particles would be scattered 
through more than 5° if we doubled the thickness 
of the foil? 

(b) If we made the foil a thousand times 
thicker? . 


This problem shows that the probability of scattering through any given angle depends 
only on the effective cross-sectional area of the target. In this case, since the nuclei all 
have the same radius, the scattering probability must depend only on the total number of 
nuclei per unit of cross-sectional area, hence directly on the thickness of the target. 


a) If the target thickness is doubled, the number of nuclei per unit of cross-sectional 
area is doubled, hence twice as many alpha particles would be scattered into the same 
angular interval, or 8 in 10,000. - ` 


b) This part of the problem serves to review the reasons why very thin foils must be 
used in the alpha particle scattering experiments. With the original foil, 4 alpha particles 


out of 104 were deflected more than 5°. With such a small probability of deflection the 
chances are overwhelming that the deflections are due to'single collisions with a scattering 
angle of more than 5°. Therefore the average number of collisions with @ > 5° made by 


an alpha particle in traversing such a thin foil is 4 X 10 5. What happens if we stack 10° 
such foils one after the other? There are several difficulties. The first difficulty is 
that the alpha particles would probably not get through the stack, but would lose their 
kinetic energy by collisions with the electrons in the foils and would come to a stop inside 
ves dole casey ant how eed nee not Samy Ad be true for the foil thickness and alpha- 

e ment, so i 
д t MADE WE UR vois uoi t the particles do get through without much 


3 
In trave remeg 10° foils, an alpha particle will, on the average, make (4 X 10“ collisions 
per foil) X (10° foils) = 0.4 collisions with Ө > 5^. This do 
. t4 
alpha particles out of 10 suffer deflections of more than M RE eb cf 
collisions is sufficiently high that the probability of an alpha particle making more than 


one collision is not negligible. If some alpha particl. 
. es make more th llision, 
the fraction that makes at least one collision must be less.than 4 out ғұ 10 (the өсімі 


portant іп our example: 
CM = probability of two such 
S is aj i 

ppreciable. For small angles Ng is proportional to 1/92. therefore the 
того number of collisions with @.>2.5° is 4X 0.4 = 1.6. If the average number of 
collisions is 1.6, the probability of two or more such collisions must баео (the 
actual probability turns out to be 1 -е71:6_1 6е1.6_ 0.48. It 
experiment multiple collisions contribute as many, or even dore BE enge 


$ 
reduce the fraction of particles deflected more than 5° to less than 4/10. There is | 
о 
collisions. This is the other reason why very thin foils are normally used. With thin 
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PROBLEM 4 (а) To construct the curve of b vs. 0 for an abrupt 
force draw a fairly large circle to represent a 
plane cut through a rigid sphere, and measure the 
scattering angles for various aiming errors. (As- 
sume the angle of reflection of a ball hitting the 
surface equals the angle of incidence. Why?) 
(b) From your curve of bys. @construct a graph 
of М vs. 0 and compare it with Fig. 32-16. 
(c) Explain why this relationship is independent 
of the energy of the particles fired at the sphere. 
a) As the particle reaches the surface of the sphere it experiences a sudden change in 
momentum. We assume two things: 


1. The collision is elastic because the force is not only abrupt (i.e. acts almost in- 
stantaneously), but also is the same when the particle comes in and when it goes out. 


2. The mass of the particle is very small compared to the mass of the target sphere. 


Assumption $2 implies that the kinetic energy transferred to the target sphere in the 
collision is negligible. Assumption #1 then requires that the kinetic energy of the particle 
before and after collision be the same (nearly). Thus the magnitude of the momentum of 
the particle is the same before and after collision: ру = Po: 


Assumption #1 also requires that the force on the particle depend only on its position 
relative to the sphere. In particular, the direction of the force must depend only on the 
position, not on its motion (no friction). By symmetry the force must be normal to the 
surface of the target sphere. It follows that there is no change in the tangential component 
of momentum of the particle during the collision: Pa = Pio: 


We now draw a triangle to represent the momentum of the particle, and its normal 
and tangential components, before collision. We also draw the corresponding triangle 


after collision. Pu Pro normal 


91 92 


After collision Path of particle 


Before collision қ 
the two right triangles are equal (one is the mirror image 


Since ру = Po and Pa = Peg? 
of the other). Therefore 0, = 95. 


We now draw a cross-section through the 
Sphere on the plane defined by the center of 
the sphere and the straight-line path of the 
incident particle. х 


С = center of sphere 
b = aiming error 
9 = angle of scattering. 


= 180° - 2a 


s of the angle o and measure the 
look up b/R in a table of cosines. 


r different value 


W umber of paths fo 
е can draw an e ра ively we can 


corresponding aiming error. Alternat 
From the triangle CPQ we see that: 
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By eithe- зоб we find the results shown In column (a) of the table below and plotted 
on the graph (^ 


(a) (b) 2. 
b 2 
ө в № 


0 1.000 1.000 
30° 0.966 0.933 
60° 0.866 0.750 
90° 0.707 0.500 

120° 0.500 0.250 
150" 0.259 0.067 
180° 0.000 0.000 
b) With п targets рег unit area in the beam, the probability of scattering through an 
angle greater than 0 is given by amb”, The number of scatters, Ny, through an angle 
greater than 0 is therefore proportional to p? and also to 6/5)?. The calculated values 


of (b/ m? are shown in the preceding table, column (b), and were used to draw the graph 
(b) of n vs. Ө. Points read from Figure 32-16 are shown on the same graph as well 


ав іп the table. They agree when multiplied by some constant so as to make then agree 
at one point, say 0 = 0. 


€) The result in (a) was obtained without mention of the energy. The Scattering is 


independent of energy as long as the assumptions are valid. The original result is a 
very good approximation as long as the assumptions are valid. 


Aiming error, b 


Scattering angle, Ө 


PROBLEM 5 From the graph in Fig. 32-15, determine the ratio 
of the number of particles scattered through an 
angle greater than 15? to those scattered through 
an angle greater than 22,5%, 


Because the graph is Small, only an approximate answer is possible. 


N, zo 
The ratio of N ES vee х2 
22.5? 7 
PROBLEM 6 Suppose we wish to Probe the interior of atoms 


(b) What size would a nucleus have to be to 
reflect them? 


This problem is intended to show why ordinary X rays are not suitable tools for 
determining nuclear structure. 


& -11 
а) The wavelength of ordinary X-rays (see Figure 31-27) is between 10 : and 10 
meters, about the size of an atom. 


You will note that Figure 31-27 is not Specific about the shortest wavelengths of X 


rays. Sometimes electromagnetic radiation of wavelength 10 meters is called 


with light waves, 
(a) What is the wave length of X rays? 
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X rays. Electromagnetic waves of these wavele 
diaépendo e 0 / ngths (from betatrons and synchrotrons) 


b) If the nucleus is to reflect an appreciable amount of у 
its size would have to be comparable to ће wavelength. os a 


Jt might be pointed out that since the wavelength of X rays is of the same ord 
magnitude as the diameter of an atom, X rays are very etui tools for telling oy at 
the size of atoms and their arrangement in crystal lattices in solids. In fact, we have 
learned about the regularities in atomic arrangement in solids largely through X ray 
diffraction techniques. Students may recall that the material in Part I on crystals 
suggested that X rays were one of the tools for studying crystal structure. 


It might also be noted in discussion that ordinary light (wavelength * 1076 т) is much 
too coarse a tool to use for examining individual atoms, which are generally of diameter 


-9 
10 mor less. This is ordinarily true. But we do use visible light to investigate the 
natural frequencies at which the atoms will resonate. 


PROBLEM 7 Three experiments were done with the samealpha 
particle beam, the same counters at the same 
positions, and different foil targets. Five counters 
were arranged with respect to each target and the 
beam to count particles scattered by the angles 
given in the table. The time interval of counting 
was the same for all three experiments. The foils 
were designed so that the beam passed through 
the same number of atoms per square centimeter 
regardless of which target was used. The results 
presented in the table below give the numbers of 
des scattered into the same range of scatter- 

gangles. For example, the count at 30° includes 
all particles scattered in any direction in the range 
between 29° and 31°; the count at 60°, all those 
scattered in any direction in the range between 
59° and 61°, etc. 


Target | Target 2 Target 3 
30° 2,790 35,920 102,810 


60° 346 44518 12760 
90° 100 1,288 3,685 
120° 39 496 1,423 
150° 14. 187 532 


(a) Plot the number scattered versus the scat- 
tering angle for each target. (Plot all three graphs 


on the same axes.) 
(b) Target 1 was aluminum. What were the 


other targets? 
; f scattered 
This problem shows the connection between the angular distribution 0! 
particles and the atomic number of the scattering nucleus.. Note that md s AER 
conditions presented in the problem (identical counters, identical Lees ry, — 
numbers of atoms in the beam path, eto.) ensure that the observed differences 
sult only from differences in the nuclei in the target material. Va 
the same ar depend- 
a) A plot of the data (which we omit) shows, qualitatively, angul 
ence for each target; As a quantitative evaluation it is simpler to compare the counting 


rates numerically. 


b) The probability of scattering into a given 
the square of the nuclear charge (see Section 32- 


of angles should be proportional to 
du We calculate the ratio of the num- 
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ber of counts for targets 2 and 3 to the number of counts for target 1. The results аге: 


9 Target 2/Target 1 Target 3/Target 1 
30° 12.9 36.8 
60° 12.9 А 36.9 
90° 12.9 36.8 
SENTEN 12.7 36.5 
150° 13.4 38.0 
Average: 13.0 37.0 


ote that the ratios are the same at all angles, as we would expect from theory. 
ibe d ratios of counts should be equal to the square of the ratio of nuclear charges, 


we have: 
(ау = 13.0 2- 3.60; 


4:42 4 
(2) = 37.0 2- 6.08. 


51 1 
Assuming the nuclear charge of aluminum to be 13 elementary charges, we have: 
9 = 4 (3.60) = (13) (3.60) = 46.8 elem chgs. 


4:4) (6.08) = (13)(6.08) = 79.0 elem chgs. 


Target 2 was probably silver (a = 47) and target 3 was probably gold (a = 79). The 
consistency of the data given is not quite good enough to guarantee that we are right, but 
we are certainly within one unit of atomic number. In fact, the data given are the results 
of experiments using aluminum, silver and gold. 


PROBLEM 8 (a) Explain why the gravitational force between 
an alpha particle and a p nucleus has little ef- 


(b) What is the ratio of the electric force on an 
alpha pai У to tbe gravitational force when the 
Separation of an a] rticle and a gold nucleus 
is 10-18 m? When it is 10-5 m? zi 


This problem illustrates the enormous magnitude of electrical forces relative to 
gravitational forces. 


a) This question can be readily answered after the completion of part (b). The gravi- 
tational force between an alpha particle and a nucleus is much Smaller than the coulomb 
force at any separation distance, : 


b) The electrical force between two charged objects separated by a dist. , from 
wae j parated by a distance г. 


while the gravitational force, from Newton' s law (Chapter 22) 1s 
G m,m, 


29 1 2 


i i i (is eet ees 
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The ratio F/ ғ, tay given distance is then 
Fe 541% 


ғ, Omm; 
x -28 
Substituting, k= 2.3 X 10 7, q (gold) = 79, q, (helium) = 2, G = 0.67 X1 rio 
m, = 197 X 1.66 x 1077, m, - 4x1 ME сава th MI ovd 
. e units are m. k. s. and elem- 


: F : 
entary ch: 5 f= 
ry charges). We find that т, = 2.5.Х 1035 for any distance. 
PROBLEM 9 
An alpha particle whose kinetic energy із 107" 
joules is scattered by a gold nucleus. 
(a) What is the minimum possible distance of 


In solving this problem, 
a,b) The potential energy at the minimum separation distance, rj 
к919 


а 
To 


If the collision is head-on (the aiming error is zero), the alpha particles will come 
to rest at a minimum distance Y, such that О(г) is equal to the initial kinetic energy 


of the system. Solving, 
-28 
2,5 X10" XT9X2 u 1 joules; Ta" 9.6% 10774 m. 
digas сызат 
orL8xio m. 


is 


о 
с) For the proton, 9 = 1, hence r, is half as large as in (a), 
Since the neutron has no charge, it is not repelled by the coulomb barrier, and can 
get as close as it pleases to the nucleus for any energy. Actually, there are important 
nich come into play for distances of the order of the nuclear 
the nucleus and those fired at the 


short-range nuclear forces № 
radius. These forces also act on charged particles in 
them through the coulomb field into the region of the 


nucleus with enough energy to bring 
nucleus. 


PROBLEM 10 In one scattering experiment a proton 
strikes a gold target. In à second experiment а 


beam of deuterons (atomic mass = 2, 


particles is the same in 
minimum distance of closest approach to gold 


nuclei of the two kinds of beams compare? 

rates that the minimum distance of closest approach 
(for Coulomb scatterin the kinetic energy and charge of the vem 
ing particles and scattering nucleus. Following the arguments on page теү Pigs ni- 
mum distance of closest approach, To is determined by the point at whic om- 
barding particle is brought to rest jn a head-on collision. At that point the particle's 
potential energy is equal to its initial kinetic energy, 


k 
Pu. original Ер 
To 
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Since the two particles, proton and deuteron, haye the same charge and kinetic 
energy, the minimum distance of closest approach must be the same in both cases. 


As an extension of this problem, students might be asked to discuss the case in 
which the two particles have the same velocity, rather than the same kinetic energy. 


In this case, the kinetic energy, 1/2 mv“, of the deuteron (mass twice that of the pro- 
ton) is twice the proton kinetic energy, and the minimum distance of closest approach 
for the deuteron will be half that for the proton. 


PROBLEM 11 What is the change in velocity of (a) a nitrogen 
atom and (b) a helium atom when struck head-on 
by an alpha particle whose velocity is 1.6 x 107 
m/sec? Assume that the atoms are at rest when 
they are hit. See Section 24-8." 
Coulomb scattering can be handled with the same rules which apply for any elastic 
collision. Since the force is a function only of the separation distance, the collision is 


224-4212 DT 2 
$73 290v а е 
Solving for the final velocities, vi and vy » by the method shown in Sections 24-8; 


Mere c 
m +m, 1 


2m, 


~y. 
m "t m, 1 
8) For nitrogen, m, = 14 ати. The mass of the 


of helium, 4 amu. Then 


f= 
V2 
alpha particles is the same as that 


2X4 7 
Vd 743 j4 10X10 = 741 X 108 m/seo, 


-4-14 
YY = “Te X L6 x10" = -8.9 x 106/se0, 


b) For helium, m, = m, = 4 amu. 


2 
vy =v, = 1.6 x 10 m/seg 
—— MÀ 


is initially at rest, the projecti 


PROBLEM 12 (a) What fraction of its energy is lost by an alpha 


Particle in a head-on collision with an electron? 
(The mass of an alpha particle is about 7,200 
times that of an electron.) 

(b) Approximately how many such collisions 
must occur before the energy of the alpha particle 
1$ reduced by І per cent. 
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a) We can find the speed, ve , of the electron and the speed, v Pn of the alpha 


particle after the collision by applying conservation of energy and momentum, The 
formulas are given in Section 24-8; they are: 


2m m - 
y!s——U v. syle a eene 
e m +m DOT m 

gone mrm,oe 


Since the mass, my of the alpha particle is much greater than the mass, my of the 


electron, the results show that the speed of the alpha particle is only slightly smaller 
after collision than before, as we would have expected. The speed acquired by the 
electron is given with sufficient accuracy by: 

`~ C 
M^ 2 MET 
This result is so simple that some students may want to find a simpler explanation. 
Here is one. Suppose that there is an observer moving along with the alpha particle 
at the same speed V and in the same direction, say North. What does he see? 
Relative to this speedy observer the alpha particle is initially at rest, and the elec- 
tron collides head-on with the stationary, and much more massive, alpha particle, 
it will bounce back, due North, with nearly the same Speed M What is the motion 


of the same electron after collision relative to the laboratory? The electron is moving 
North at the speed Vo relative to the moving observer who, in turn, is moving North 


with speed Yo relative to the laboratory. Clearly the velocity of the electron relative 
to the laboratory must be 2 v d 


To find the kinetic energy lost by the alpha particle, we calculate the kinetic energy 
gained by the electron: 


4m, 


H 
Eg ==, к) mum) тұ (2v,) атары ) 4 \ 


4m 2 4 
= ae Еа 7 7000 Ба" Еа/ 1900. 
The energy lost by the alpha particle is equal to this by energy conservation. 


le lose 1/100 
b) Eighteen head-on collisions would be required to make the alpha partic: 
of is d It may be interesting to note that 1 per cent is approximately the energy 
lost by an alpha particle from a polonium source in traversing а gold 10110 ^ meters, 


i alpha particle loses energy is by collisions 
or 400 atoms, thick. The way in which the alpha pa. Mei tona are in- 


with atomic electrons. Not all collisions are head-on, 
volved than we have actually calculated here. 
PROBLEM 13 A student wants to make an approximate scale 


model of the arrangement of the gold nuclei in a 
monolayer of gold. He deci 


meters. * 
In the model, a sphere of diameter 1.5cm is to represent а gold nucleus, which has 
tual diameter of above meen: De 19 14- 1.4 x10 1? em. In order for 
an actual diameter o: ў 
the model to be true to scale, every linear dimension must be scaled up by x e 
ratio, i.e. by a factor of about 10 On page 574 of the tat; the distance E xa 
neighboring gold atoms was estimated to be about 2.5 X10 meters. The вса 8 
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-10 12 E 
tance should be about (2.5 х 10710 meters) х 1012 or about 250 meters. И this illus 
tration of the extreme compactness of nuclei does not impress y j 


13 
to estimate the density of matter in nuclei; it is of the order of 10 ° times the density 
of ordinary gold! 


14 An alpha particle whose velocity is 107 m/sec is 
Be ace iced by a gold nucleus at rest through an 
angle of 60°. Assume that so little kinetic energy 
is transferred to the gold nucleus that the speed 
of the alpha particle after the scattering is the 

same as it was before. 
(a) What is the momentum transferred to the 

ld atom? 

o) What is the velocity given to the gold 


e nucleus? 


(c) What is the kinetic energy given to the 
ld nucleus? 
u^ Was your initial assumption a good one? 
ain. 


3 ll fraction 
In a collision between an alpha particle and a heavy nucleus only a sma 
of the initial kinetic energy is transferred to the nucleus. To determine the actual 
amount we apply conservation of momentum and energy to the interaction. 


3) The total momentum of the System (alpha particle plus nucleus) does not change. 
Since the nucleus is initially at rest, the initial momentum is just the momentum of 
‘the alpha particle, бор After the collision the alpha particle has momentum Pao? 
and the nucleus has momentum By: The vector sum of the final momenta must equal 
- the initial momentum: 2 A 
Baz + By = Вод. 

We construct a vector triangle showing the addition of P 2 and Bx to give D ol 
We know the angle between б yg and б, it 
this is just the angle of Scattering, 60° in 
this example. 

If we assume that the final kinetic energy 
of the alpha particle is almost equal to the 
Initial kinetic energy, then the magnitude, 
Poo: of the final momentum of the alpha par- 
ticle must be almost equal to the magnitude Poi 
Ро Of the initial momentum, With this assumption the triangle is very nearly equilateral 


and Py is nearly equal to Рі: На numerical answer is wanted: 
tip -27 T -20 
Pal 7 Bav, = 6.62 X 1074" kg x 1.00 x 10 m/sec = 6.6 x10 kg-m/sec. 
Py is slightly smaller than this. 


b) From the momentum myy of the nucleus we can calculate its speed. We have 
approximately: 


myy = Mar 
TVR 4.00 amu ` 
Nae Via a 
N My 01 197 amu a, 


= 0.020 x 10" = 2.0 X ВЕРУ 
sa SY m/sec 
As noted before, the actual speed will be a little less. 
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c) We can now calculate the kinetic energy, (Ei) , acquired by the nucleus; 
N 


2 
‘al 2m (ma an A 
(Ер) BONN AAN (5 аа x наар 
By conservation of energy the final kinetic energy of the alpha particle will be: 


Е =Е -Е,-Е (1-.020-.98E . 
2 e N 0, а, 


у d) We can now check the accuracy of our approximation. We have: 


Our answers to parts (a), (b) and (c) must be accurate to about 1%. 


While this energy loss is small it is quite large compared to the energy lost in a 
collision with an electron (see HDL 12). Why have we said that the energy loss of an 
alpha particle in traversing matter is mainly due to collision with electrons? The 
rather obvious answer is that collisions with nuclei are exceedingly rare. Supposea 


polonium alpha particle traverses a gold foil 107 meters thick. The probability of а 
collision in which it is deflected more than 60° is only 1/50,000. 


PROBLEM 15 (a) If the distance of closest approach of the 
alpha particle in problem 14 was 10-13 m, what 


as its speed at this point? 
N (9) ‘At ak speed wis it moving toward the ” 
| nucleus at that point? 
Note: The problem statement contains à misprint. For the conditions specified in 


819 -13 
Problem 14, the distance of closest approach is 1.65 X 10 meters. A distance of 10 
meters gives a negative kinetic energy in the solution of this problem. 


a) Since energy is conserved the sum of the kinetic and potential energies remains 
constant. 


4,4 
i mv" + = М. Е, the total energy. 


kinetic potential 
energy energy 


When the alpha particle is a long way from the 
" energy is negligible, and the total energy is 


-13 
= mv” = 5 x 6.62 x 10721 x (1.00 x 10") = 3.81 x 107" joules. 


When r = 1.65 X 10 1? meters we have 


nucleus, r is so large that the potential 


102. 230x107  x2X 9. 5.91 x 1077. 
m * SE 
1.65 X 10 


Solving, we obtain 
-13 _ 141 x 10 7? joules. 


dmv? = (3.31 - 2.20) X 10 


p 


37 
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Chapter 33 — Photons and Matter Waves 


Chapter 33 introduces two basic facts that are essential to a further understanding 
n pone pe pee 1) aen; exhibits both wave and particle properties. 2) Particles 
of matter e wave properties as well as particle rties. The chapte: 
considered in three groups of gections. еліні 4 p tad 


CHAPTER SUMMARY 


Sections 1-3 Section 1 describes an experiment in which a light beam is aimed at a 
group of oil drops. The manner in which electric charges are ejected from the drops 
requires the assumption that light consists of particles rather than a smooth wave. If 
light does come in particles, this raises a question as to how to understand interference 
and diffraction phenomena which are characteristic of waves. An answer is that although 
light comes as a random volley of particles, the pattern that builds up, as more and 
more of these particles arrive, is determined by the wave aspect of the light. 


A few experiments in probability are suggested in order to illustrate how random 
events can build up an orderly pattern. Finally Taylor's classic experiment is described. 
This experiment shows that individual particles of light, or photons, exhibit wave be- 
havior even though there are no other photons nearby to ‘interfere’ with them. 


Sections 4-7 In these sections more of the properties of photons are discussed. The 
photoelectric effect is described, and it is established that each photon of a given wave- 
length carries a definite energy. This energy is proportional to the frequency v, of the 
wave associated with the photon and equals hv where h is Planck's constant. The Comp- 
ton effect is described. A photon collides with an electron, bouncing off with reduced 
frequency. Analysis of this process shows that each photon of a given wavelength also 
carries a definite momentum, һу/с, or h/X. The relationship between energy and mo- 
mentum for a photon is shown to be different from the relationship between energy and 
momentum for a slow particle. Our ideas of photons are shown to be compatible with 
ourideas of electro-magnetic waveB. 

Sections 8-11 Now that light has been shown to have wave and particle properties, 
deBroglie’s hypothesis is described. deBroglie thought that particles of matter might 
have wave properties and that the wavelength associated with a parti , 
This imaginative hypothesis was CO! 


are described. Beams of electrons, 
patterns when they reflect from, or pass through, regularly spaced arrays of atoms or 


other obstacles. The wave nature of & particle becomes important when it moves among 
or encounters objects whose spacing or size is co 
Under these circumstances the laws of 


successfully to problems involving large particles, apparently 
must be developed to describe the wave-like behavior of very small particles. This 


new mechanics is called wave mechanics or quantum mechanics. 
comes identical to Newtonian mechanics where the wavelength is much shorter than 


the other distances involved in the problem. 


The chapter closes with а discussion of 
particle nature of light and of matter. 


SCHEDULING CHAPTER 33 with t 
The following table suggest possible schedules for ies aA анаи 

schedules outlined in the volume summary section. a brackets m 

or abbreviated without loss in continuity are designa 


the similarities and differences of the wave- 
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Secs. 1, [2], [3] БІ 
Б 


RELATED MATERIAL FOR CHAPTER 33 


Laboratory Experiment IV-10, Randomness in Radioactive Decay, should be done 
with this chapter. See the yellow pages for suggestions. 
Experiment IV-11, Simulated Nuclear Collisions, will be done later by most teachers 
but can be done now if it fits your schedule better. 


Home, Desk and Lab 
The following table classifies problems according to their estimated level of difficulty 
and the sections with which they are intended to be used. Those which are especially 
suited to class discussion and those which are home projects are indicated. Problems 
which are particularly recommended are marked with ah asterisk (*). 


9, 10, 11 
12+ 13,15,16 


+ 
Problem 12 deals with the material of Section 6, but 8 
described in Figure 33-14(b) to solve it. MN nent technique 


+ 
Problem 21 should be assigned and discussed at t| e 
pose is to introduce Chapter 34. he end of the chapter since its pur 


Films ‘Photons’’ by John G. King of M.I.T demonstrates th i 
А агт; е particle nature of 
light with a photo-multiplier and an oscilloscope. Short bursts of tad weak light are 
passed through an intermittent shutter and fall on the photo-multiplier. The output is 
examined with the oscilloscope Showing that light does not come as an “еуеп stream", 
but in “packages” at random intervals, Running time: 18 min, 


“Interference of Photons’’, by John С. King of M.I. T. Usin ion 
apparatus'as inthe film ‘“‘Photons”’, a movable double slit ie deed E eene 
pattern across the photo-multiplier. 'The light intensity is reduced until calculation 
Shows that at any given time, there is rarely more than one photon between the light 
Source and the photo-multiplier. The resultant observation of the characteristic inter- 


ference i 
ifo; ar shows the coexistence of wave and particle behavior i light. Running 


“Pressure of Light", by Jerrold R. Zacharias of M.I.T. Ifthis film was not shown 


— -————  Á——— À— EEE EEE — su—n—À?o!———ÀÀ———nàe ктк ж 
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in connection with work on Chapter 14, it could be used with Section 6 of thi 
i i iS is chapter. 
The film-gives a remarkable demonstration of light pressure. Running time: 21 Stan. 


A film on the photo-electric effect, by John Strong of Johns Hopkins University, is 
in preparation and should be available soon. \ 


Demonstration: The photoelectric effect. The yellow pages describe a simple 
demonstration of the photoelectric effect. This is well worth doing and illustrates 
the ideas discussed in Section 4. 


Section 1 — The Graininess of Light 


PURPOSE To describe some experimental observations which cannot be readily under- 
stood from the point of view of a wave model and thus to introduce a basis for recon- 
sideration of a particle model. 


CONTENT Electrons are ejected from specks of matter by a beam of X- rays. The 
average number of electrons ejected is proportional to intensity, as would be expected, : 
but individual events occur randomly in time, in a way that is completely at variance 
with the predictions of a wave model. This can be explained, however, by regarding 
the beam of X-rays as a volley of particles. Thus, one of the intriguing facts of modern 
physics is introduced: There are some situations in which light displays particle-like 
behavior; although we have already seen that in other situations it behaves like a wave. 


EMPHASIS This section presents the first qualitative evidence for the quantum nature 


oflight. It must be thoroughly understood. 
DEVELOPMENT Students who have seen the film on the Millikan oil drop experiment 
iment described in this section. The 


should have little trouble picturing the exper 

interpretation, however, may present some problems. The most difficult idea is that 
all the drops should lose electrons at the same time if the X-rays were behaving like 
waves. It will be well to go through а calculation of such a process in a very simpli- 
fied way. It is reasonable to assume that the same amount of energy will remove an 
electron from any drop. А beam of electromagnetic radiation (behaving as waves), 
delivers the same energy per second (P joules/ sec) to each drop. Then if it taken E 
certain energy (E joules) to remove an electron from a drop, radiation will have 2 
absorbed for E/P seconds before an electron is ejected. This time should be rou y 
the same for all drops. Ав ап example, calculate the time that would be required for 
a wave disturbance from a 100-watt light bulb to eject an electron from an atom one 


-19. 
meter away from the light bulb. Suppose it takes 2x10 ~~” joules to eject an electron 
i pu here of one meter 
from an atom and the atom has a radius of 10 m. If we imagine a sphe 
radius centered on the bulb, the area of this sphere over тоа pr is ere 
IP equ a of 


2 2 

4тг“ = 4т (meters) . The atom covers 2 E 

the area, so it captures only that fraction of the 100 watts. This is 100 uud 2.5 
nergy for 2 X 10 joules/ 


10721 = 2.5х 1075 joules/sec. So the atom must absorb e 4 il 
39% der to eject an electron. ter working 
2.5 X 10 oules per sec, or 0.8 seconds in or eject д 
out this Ж; can point out that "under these identical conditions, electrons 
(See the caption for Figure 33-2.) 


-8 
have been observed to be ejected in 10 seconds. 
you could consider corn-popping! If 


As a homely illustration of the phenomenon, f 
you put corn inis a hot skillet and jiggle it in the Se ae They 
for а few шаа а келет ы o rm 5 the em at which heat is trans- 
don't pop at exactly the same time because differences 1 time before cate 


mitted to the individual kernels, but you have to 
i Е = же ӨНЕ ees the surprise if, as soon as you poured in the corn, а kernel 
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would pop! This doesn’t happen because corn popping isn’t a one-quantum process. 
With the X-ray beam regarded as a wave, the photoelectric effect is just as surprising, 


The photon model of light which is now invoked to understand this surprising result, 
uses arguments very similar to those for scattering in the previous chapter, Sections 
32-1 (0 4. The frequency of occurence of the encounters, that they occur randomly in 
time, and that they may occur very promptly, are all understood in exactly the same 
way as in that earlier work, although we now have the incident “particle” (the photon) 
absorbed by the atom, followed by ejection of an electron. (The individual process is 
more complicated than simple scattering, of course. ) 


A more detailed examination of the photoelectric process is made in Section 33-4. 
Defer discussion of details till then. Do not become embroiled in detailed discussion 
of exactly what the classical model predicts. For the most part the explanations are 
well beyond even the best classes. In the light of further evidence to be presented in 
Section 4 and 5, the deficiencies in the classical wave model will become apparent 
enough to convince students of the need for a new theory. 


COMMENT On page 589, left-hand column, the text suggests that the student may want 
to figure out why the magnetic field is not important for electron ejection. The argu- 
ment goes as follows: In a plane electromagnetic wave, E and B are related: B = E/c. 
(See Part 3 of the boxed material in Chapter 31, page 569.) The force exerted on an 
electron, moving with a velocity v, by an electric field is just Fo =E. Now the force 


exerted on such an electron by a magnetic field is Fn = Bv = (E/o)v = F,v/ c. So Ex 
is smaller than Fo by the factor v/c. The velocities of electrons in atoms are consid- 


es d lees than c, so the magnetic field is correspondingly less effective than the elec- 
tric field. 


FILMS. The two films “Рһоюпв” and **Interference of Photons”’ contain quite de- 
tailed descriptions of a. photoelectric effect experiment, and of the photon interference 
experiment (Section 33-3), respectively. If you are able to use these films, an effective 
presentation consists of a reasonably fast treatment of the sections on photons (33-1 
through 33-7), followed by the films. In this Way your class discussion can be mainly 
concerned with the questions of principle — for example, the material of the foregoing 
development. The films, particularly the first, **Photons'', dramatically convey the 
main point of this work — the random nature of the individual events, which leads us 

to a model for light which has particle-like properties. The technical aspects of these 
rather complicated experiments are also easily taken care of in this way. 


tL Problem 5 is similar to the suggested calculation in the Devel t above 
and the same argument is given in the first “Photon”? f NE en зоте, 
dents to be convinced on this point. on" film. It is essential for the stu 


Section 2 — The Orderliness of Chance 
PURPOSE To show how individually random even! 
large numbers, will develop a regular and predictable pattern. The motivation is that 


egular patterns (interference and 


CONTENT An experiment is proposed to illustrat i i 
М random events. Instead of individual grains of en rots cde 
any one trial, it is not possible to predict which c. с 
ard will 
such drawings, the average number of appearances of each as 


a pattern which i i X kr s 
PAREM in bb pack? be predicted from the original distribution of numbers of each kind 
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EMPHASIS A general understanding of probabilit 

Н 1 y is important to the thorough under- 
standing of photon interference patterns, but may be skipped if you are Гаем 
for time. Probability is fascinating in its own right. Do not get bogged down here. 


DEVELOPMENT An experiment of the type described in the text is illuminating and 
worth doing. A simpler variant is described in the green pages under the discussion 
of Problem 2 where marbles in a can are substituted for cards in order to shorten the 
“shuffling’’ time. If the experiment described in the text is done each student could 
make a set of З “1,” cards, one “С” card and 6 “R” cards. Then each member of the 
class could draw, record the draw, shuffle, draw, etc. for about ten minutes. Then 
the individual results could be tabulated. The individual results will show the random 
fluctuations typical of chance, but the results of the class as a whole should show a 
pattern much closer to the average of 3:1:6. 


You will not want to carry on the experiment too long especially since very many 
trials are needed — more than you have time for — to obtain results very close to the 
predicted ratios. When the main point has been made, you may wish to remind stu- 
dents that they really are familiar with this situation. They toss a coin when a ran- 
dom choice between two alternatives is required, and they all believe that this is a 
fair way to make the choice. If they tossed many times, heads would come up about 
as frequently as tails. 


HDL Problems 1, 2, and 3 are all home exercises of the kind discussed here. A 
useful class discussion can be based on any of these problems by recording several sets 
of home results in class, and combining them to ‘‘get better statistics’. It is impor- 
tant for students to believe the thesis of this section. The exercises themselves have 
little pertinence beyond this; there is no point in students spending many nights dealing 
cards or throwing dice! А 


Section 3 — Graininess and Interference 


PURPOSE To discover whether individual photons trace out the interference patterns 
produced by strong light. 


CONTENT Our knowledge of interference phenomena was obtained with intense beams 
of light, involving many photons all going through the apparatus simultaneously. Is 
interference a result of the interaction of photons with each other, or is it a property 

of individual photons? The question is answered by describing G.I. Taylor's experiment 
in which he photographed the diffraction of light around the shadow of a телген Еуеп 
when the intensity of light was so low that only one photon at a time was in the vr Ў 
between the lamp and ће photographic plate, a long exposure showed the same rac 
tion pattern as when the light was intense. 

EMPHASIS This section need not be discussed; it should be assigned as г 


DEVELOPMENT In the rest of the chapter a ready understanding of i Болар 
and properties is assumed. You may need to tty the Homo erie end мі m 
referring back to Chapters 17, 18 and 19. A little time spe 
diffraction and interference, and their explanation in terms of the viris I 
wave amplitudes, may be necessary. The test could be Қаз; aen A 
33-11 (c) or (d), they should immediately think of waves as the exp 3 E ; 

f i odern version of the Taylor ex- 

The film ‘Interference of Photons'' illustrates à m 

periment, ЗА photo-multiplier is used rather than Taylor’s photographic plate 80 the 


few pho- 
arrival of individual photons can be heard and seen. Set iara po wey onem 
tons at the known positions of the interference minima, à "A result of interactions 
It is clearly demonstrated that "interference" effects are rs deler, ia 
between two or more photons. Note when the light strikes the pho! A 


not spread out over the interference pattern. 


eading material. 
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What is the significance of this new experimental observation in our study of photons 
and light waves? Had the result been just the opposite, we would still have to contend 
with the particle properties of light as evidenced by the experiment of Section 1. This 
new observation is something extra, and it appears to be somewhat paradoxical. How 
can a single photon interfere with itself? For interference fringes to occur, light must 
travel coherently and simultaneously through both slits of a two-slit apparatus, but the 
individual photons arrive finally, each at only one definite place; and the interference 
pattern is a statistical accumulation. Can a particle travel through two slits simul- 
taneously? Certainly not a particle such as we have used in Part III. On the other 
hand, could you find out which slit the photon actually went through? If you cover one 
slit, to ensure that the photon goes through the other one; then the interference pat- 
tern disappears, and you will only see the diffraction pattern of a single slit. In fact, 
it can be shown that any supplementary apparatus which will detect the passage of the 
photon through one of the slits will also destroy the coherence, and hence the interfer- 
ence pattern. The situation is certainly paradoxical. . What is clear is that, with this 
new result, no detailed discussion in terms of classical waves (as with the ripple tank) 
or classical properties can tell us what is happening. A theory unlike any we have met 
before is required. The individual photons, each a particle in some sense, have wave 
properties. We shall meet an analogous situation with particles of matter in the later 
sections of this chapter. This dual nature of matter and light is one of the important 
facts that must be faced by any theory of modern physics, yet it is most difficult to 
appreciate. There are some situations in which light behaves as waves. One example 
is a beam of light passing through a pair of slits and being detected by its heating effect 
on a thermocouple. There are other situations in which light behaves as particles. An 


example is the way the X-rays knocked charge out of bits of matter in the Millikan ex- 
periment. 


One approach to this “рагадох” which is often effective is the following. Light is 
light. It is not a wave and it is not a particle. Our concepts of waves and particles are 
idealizations of possible kinds of behavior. There is no reason to believe that light will 
fit in either of these categories uniquely, in fact it is fortunate that any analogy at all is 
possible. We try to force all new phenomena that we observe into some familiar cate- 


gory, 80 that we are capable of some kind of description and some degree of understand- 
ing. Nevertheless, we should not get 


gorization an independent reality. Our ulti 
as they are. 


FILM ‘‘Interference of Photons’’. See Section 1, Films. 


Section 4 — The Photoelectric Effect 


PURPOSE To learn about some of the pr 


‘operties of ph: i 
manifestations of the photoelectric effect E M ees several 


Both of these experiments Show that the 
monochromatic light or X-rays, have a unique energy, 
the appropriate average value. The second experiment 
energy depends on the wavelength, shorter wavelengths 


not just an energy spread with 
also shows that this unique 
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EMPHASIS Treat thoroughly but briefly. The next section builds dire 
5 е ctly on thi. 
by using the same, simple apparatus in more complicated experiments. У Урга 


COMMENT The photograph of the droplets in the cloud chamber, Figure 33-6, shows 
beautifully the randomness in space of the absorption process. That the drops formed 
are identical in size, i.e. that the ejected electrons all have the same energy, requires 
a somewhat trusting interpretation of the figure. Avoid detailed discussion of this 
point. We are putting together a series of clues whose total import is overwhelmingly 
in favor of the photon hypothesis of Einstein. | 


The mechanics of the photoelectric effect with the metallic surface can be effectively 
left to the first ‘‘Photons”’ film. The point of this part of the section is to introduce 
photoelectric emission from a surface, and to give its significant dependence on wave- 
length. 


Problem 4, as a home exercise, will emphasize the random nature of the photon 
absorption process. : 4 


When available, the film on the photo-electric effect, which shows and interprets 
photo-electric phenomena, will be a help in teaching Sections 4 and 5. 


Section 5 — Einstein's Interpretation of the Photoelectric Effect 


PURPOSE To establish the fact that the energy of a photon is proportional to its fre- 
quency. 


CONTENT An experiment is described in which the kinetic energy of photoelectrons 
is measured as a function of the wavelength (or frequency) of the photons that ejected 
them. It is found that the maximum kinetic energy of the electron, Eup is related to 
the frequency as follows: 


E^ hv - B. 


The quantity B is the amount of energy required to pull the electron away from its atom 
or from the surface of the piece of material of which it is a part. The quantity hv is 
interpreted as being the energy of the photon. When hv exceeds B, the photon can not 
only pull the electron out of the atom or of the metal surface, but it can also give it 
kinetic energy. This explanation of the' photoelectric effect was proposed by Einstein 
in 1905. 


EMPHASIS This is the quantitative climax of the first part of this aner: It must be 
understood, not only for itself, byt for any understanding of Chapter 34. ; 


is understood in a simple way once an adequate 


ге і 4 di 
This is especially true of the energy ee anergy seen ina cloud-chamber. In your 


face, co i e constant elect: Я: 
а Ма of this section it will therefore be ыры ы, elie Ага 
clusion quickly, and then to understand the various intermediate step: 

the photon picture. tly complicated 
COMMENT The photoelectric effect from a metallic m carers eee 
that it is necessary to keep reminding students just еі whic! 

ships are being investigated in each part of the experiment. 


i trons are ejected) is proportional 
1) The photoelectric current (the rate at which mae T зд i аа Sole eene 


to the intensity of the light under all normal condi cht. It would be ex- 
Scribed here to check тт fact, since it tells nothing ево of the 
pected with the classical wave-model, and it is also an i 

photon hypothesis. 
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2) For constant light intensity, the total photo-electric current stops abruptly for 
wavelengths longer than the threshold wavelength. The implications of this fact were 
discussed in the previous section. 


3) For constant light intensity, and fixed wavelength, the ejected electrons have a 
distribution in energy (Figure 33-8). As discussed in the text, this complicating feature 
arises because the target is a solid, which can absorb some of the electron’s kinetic 
energy as the electron escapes from its surface. The distribution in energy under 
these conditions thus tells us something about the solid material. It is only the maximum 
electron energy, however, which is simple to interpret, and from which the photon 
energy properties can be deduced. 


4) For constant light intensity, the maximum kinetic energy of the ejected electrons 
has a simple straight-line dependence when plotted against the frequency of the light. 
Moreover, the straight-line dependence has the same slope independent of the material 
used, i.e. the slope is a property of the photons themselves. The interpretation of 
these results is that for light of a frequency v (where vì = c, the velocity of light), the 
photons have energy hv, where h is a universal constant (of dimensions energy times 
time). This is then the relationship we have been searching for — the relation between 
the wave characteristics of a light beam and the unique energy carried by its photons. 


Section 6 — The Mechanics of the Photon; Photon Momentum 


PURPOSE To consider the order of magnitude of the energies and frequencies involved 
in the photo-electric effect, and to show that photons carry momentum as well as ene rgy. 


CONTENT The numerical value of h, the slope of the straight-line graph, Figure 33-9, 
is obtained, and the energy carried by a photon of visible red light is calculated. Energy 
relationships become simpler when expressed in electron-volts. 


Detailed analysis either of the particle model or of the electromagnetic wave theory 
of light leads through the analysis of collisions of high-energy photons with single elec- 
trons, as seen in a cloud chamber. The momentum acquired by the recoiling electron 


is vectorially just the negative of the change in momentum suffered by the photon de- 
flected in the collision. 


EMPHASIS This section shows concretely the need for the momentum carried by radia- 
tion, particularly photons, and how it preserves the law of conservation of momentum 
first introduced in Newtonian mechanics. The relation between the momentum and the 
wavelength will later be generalized to apply to the motion of any particle. 


the revolutionary changes in our thinking about li ht, it is now nece uire 
Some familiarity with the numerical magnitudes ы Тһе Ee wil go 
much more easily if students feel able to handle the relationships of this section, and 
if they obtain some feeling for electron-volt orders of magnitude. Even if you have 
not been assigning many of the HDL problems So far, it will be wise to go through 


We know from our earlier work with light that it exerts 
tum, so it is a logical necessity that photons do 50. 
arum This will bring alive the whole photon con 
ticles. 2 


а pressure, i.e. momen- 
Here we see the experimental 
сері; photons really act like par- 


Students may want to know when the Compton effect 
l occu 
t occurs. Baldly speaking, for low-energy photons "ues i - 
so that a photo-electric process can go on), the ili 
) , probability of 
photo-electric process is far greater than the probabili E eos 
Scattering. For photons of higher energy, the probabil 
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decreases rapidly and becomes smaller than the probability fi i 

1 y for Compton scattering. 
Therefore if we look at photons of relatively low energy, we are likely to see photos 
electric processes. If we look at photons of higher energy we are likely to see Comp- 
ton scattering. b 


Here is a plausibility argument that may help you understand the general behavior. 
Photon absorption (leading to photo-electric ejection of an electron) is a very improb- 
able event. Compton scattering, in which a photon is absorbed and then reemitted, in- 
volves two such events each of about the same degree of improbability. Hence its oc- 
currence is much less probable even than photon absorption. It does happen at the 
energies of the earlier experiments. Unless apparatus is devised to look for it especi- 
ally, however, the much more probable photon absorption process will mask it com- 
pletely. As is described in the text, the situation changes as we go to higher and higher 
photon energies. The atomic binding of the electron is, in comparison, smaller and 
smaller, so that to the photon the electron appears to be almost free, and a photon can- 
not be absorbed by a free electron. A photon can only be scattered by a free electron. 
Thus at the higher energies scattering becomes the more probable process. (For us, 
then, it is something like looking for the needles where there isn’t a lot of hay lying 
around.) 


The statement made above, that a free electron cannot absorb a photon, will be 
immediately clear to the students if they attempt the graphical solution of the process 
in the context of Problem 16. An electron with momentum p - hv/c has a kinetic 


9 
energy p /2m, whereas the photon with this momentum had energy hv = pc. With 


the numerical data of Problem 16, hv = 1.2X 104 electron volts, whereas p?/2m = 
3.4 electron volts. It is therefore not possible for an electron to consume both the 
energy and the momentum carried by a photon. In photo-electric absorption the rest 
of the system (atom or solid) absorbs most of the momentum, and all the electron 
worries about is energy conservation. At the energies for which the Compton effect 
is actually observed one must use relativistic mechanics, as is mentioned in the text, 
but a similar result is obtained. 


COMMENT Since light pressure is so small as to be extremely difficult to detect, the 
Compton effect is the experiment which is commonly used to demonstrate the momentum 
of light. The “во-саПей” light pressure motors often seen in jewelers windows actually 
operate by the heating of the residual gas in the evacuated jar. If you showed the film 


“Pressure of Light” in your study of Part 2, students can be reminded that they saw a 


demonstration of photon momentum in this film. ^ 

In this section the electron-volt is introduced as the natural" unit of energy tor 
talking about the photoelectric effect. When visible light is used, the cupere vom 
photons turn out to be а few electron-volts. This is not pure coincidence. F ay а 
was chosen as the “ргасбса1” unit of electric potential difference eaves " E Roin, 
right size for talking about the potentials in a chemical cell- Flas ee еш , 
lead automobile cell, 2.0 volts. These potentials are generated in c xp ов 
which involve the exchange between atoms and molecules of one or two о 


4 - оуе- 
electrons. Similarly visible light is generated in the i P sort of reaction ee 
ment of the outermost electrons of an atom or molecu e. eee 
energies are the same. Why this is visible Hight a v ues the same 
but it is probable that light, to be visible, must mass 1 


Chemical reaction in our eyes. 


It is not surprising that the 
e, a different question; 
kind of electro- 


== і r 
The expression p = hv/c is easy to remember, but the form p = h/^ will have more 
relevance to the remainder of the chapter. 
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Section 7 — Photons and Electromagnetic Waves 
PURPOSE To show how the wave model and the particle model of light fit together. 
EMPHASIS Descriptive material. A reading assignment should suffice. 


COMMENTS Electromagnetic waves of long wavelength (e.g. radio waves) are consti- 
tuted of streams of photons whose individual energies are 80 minute that detecting 
apparatus is insensitive to anything less than enormous numbers of photons. All that 

is seen is the average effect, and this is what the wave model describes correctly. The 
experiments with light which established the wave model were also of this kind. The 
graininess of light will usually not be seen, although special experiments prove that it 
is there, even for very long wavelengths. 


On the other hand, at extremely high energies, where individual photons are easily 
detected, there is usually no apparatus fine enough to examine their wave nature. A 
particle model gives most of the features. Our fundamental theory of photons must in- 
clude both extremes, and neither the wave model nor the particle model is adequate. 


DEVELOPMENT If you have been able to show the photon films after going through the 
first part of this chapter, this section is the place to summarize the new knowledge. 
The reconcilation of the rather complex, mysterious new picture of photons with the 
wave model, so laboriously justified in an earlier part of the course, is very necessary 
to maintain confidence! Problem 9 of HDL will help to put the point across. 


It will probably be best, however, not to go so far as to list all of the experiments 
performed, and precisely the information obtained from each. The main points to be 


We learn that it does exist, how it behaves, and how to calculate what it will do in all 
events. The same should hold for light. Learn the facts experimentally; make a 


simple (!) theory that describes them; learn how to predict i i in all cir- 
cumstances, Thin wo bares. p ct what light will do in all cir 


Section 8 — Matter Waves 


PURPOSE To present experimental evidence that 
А t i 
neutrons) possess wave properties, я зона E 


CONTENT The Section consists of the 


1) de Broglie's Speculation that у і 
particles have prope 
à, is related to the particle momentum, p, by (Тү жона = 
relation that holds for light, with the same constant, h (РІ 


2a) Detailed figures and explanations of imi 
і experiments involvin: 
va "perd cy to of ies and electrons, Although the wavelengths are not 
ctrons, the patterns are closely sin 
Duct f» mf r sely similar, except for scale 
i m gi ypothesis is thus tested and proved qualitatively and quantitatively 


g diffraction (Figure 32-11) , 
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tonian mechanics is inadequate, and probabilities and wave effects take the lace of th 
225 5 Е 2 е 
definite Newtonian orbits to which they reduce in ordinary experience. It should be pos- 
sible to offset this feeling that particles cannot have wave behavior by pointing out the 
symmetry that this new knowledge brings to our picture of the physical world. 


The apparatus required for obtaining a suitable beam of electrons and investigating 
the wave properties, is very complicated and expensive (beyond most college laboratory 
equipment). The detailed figures of this section present the essential features of the 
experiments in adequate detail, however. The films on “Рһобопв”?, and on the Franck- 
Hertz experiment (see Chapter 34) convey the atmosphere of comparable experiments, 
and the way in which the technical aspects are handled. With those films as supporting 
material, students will be readier to accept the phenomenon of matter waves from the 
evidence presented in the text. 


The compelling line of argument adopted in the figures in the text follows from 
juxtaposing results of light-wave experiments with the results of analogous experiments 
with electron beams. The results are closely similar, so we are led to conclude that 
particles of matter, in motion, exhibit wave-like characteristics. For most students 
this argument will be sufficient. A commentary on the figures, together with infor- ` 
mation about some of the detailed features of the processes involved in each case, is 
included in the comments. Your students should leave this section convinced that in 
some situations particles (all particles) show wave-like properties. They will spend 
the rest of the volume in seeing how this wave-nature of particles enables us to under- 
stand some of the hitherto puzzling features of atomic physics. 


COMMENT As with the photon arguments of the previous sections, the whole picture 
of matter-waves is much more convincing and compelling than any one small part. 
Avoid becoming involved in arguments about small details, but persuade the students 
to wait, and judge the evidence as a whole. 


Comment on Figure 33-11 This experiment involves diffraction by an edge. The physics 
of this situation is no more complicated than that of diffraction by a slit (Section 19-6). 
The ‘‘expected’’ pattern of light intensity (Figure 33-11b) may look surprising but is 
what results from a careful analysis. The waves tend to bend around the edge somewhat 
(as you can see in a ripple tank), so that the light intensity does not drop abruptly to 
zero. Interference effects cause the ‘‘wiggles’’ in light intensity, which gradually disap- 
pear as the distance from the edge of the shadow increases. The calculation of the light 
intensity, however, is much more difficult than in the case of the slit. We do not need 


to calculate it however. [Figure 33-11c demonstrates experimentally that light, whose 
behavior in simpler situations we understand, does just what is predicted by Figure 33- 
110. The light pattern of Figure 33-11c could be reproduced in your laboratory with 
very little more trouble than for the Part II diffraction experiments. With a line source 
of the kind used there, a razor blade for an edge, and a ground glass screen, the dif- 
fraction pattern can be readily seen.] 


The real point of the experiment as presented here is contained in the very close 
similarity between Figures 33-11с апа 33-114. In this situation, electrons behave simi- 
larly to light. Note that the intensity patterns appear almost identical because the scales 
of the photographs have been adjusted suitably. The whole scale of the electron experi- 
ment must thus be altered. The edge must be much finer: the almost perfect edge of a 
crystal is used rather than the edge of a razor blade; and the distance from edge to 
Screen increased. By varying the energy of the electrons, one can show that the scale 
of the pattern of Figure 33-11d changes in just the way suggested by de Broglie. 


i the result of an experiment which shows the 
Comment on Figure 33-12 This illustrates І t ^ ; 
interference of matter waves. As with the diffraction experiment, the very short wave 
шетгіегепсе 


length of the electron waves necessitates using apparatus that is more Cane a that 
that discussed in Part 2. The wavelength of the electrons is .086% 10 ^ m, which is 


about 1075 of the wavelength of visible light. 
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The fact that one sees interference fringes after light has passed through a biprism 
should be acceptable to the students without much argument. The familiar conditions 
under which interference arises are reproduced by this apparatus: two trains of waveg 
from the same source are made to cross. A screen placed in their path should show 
dark lines where the waves annul each other, and bright lines where they add to each 
other’s effect. In any case, experimentally we do see the interference fringes with 
light (Figure 33-12a). 

It may be necessary to justify that the electrical apparatus of Figure 33-12b acts 
on electron waves in a manner which is similar to that in which a biprism acts on light. 
A more detailed picture of the electric field lines in the neighborhood of the wire shows 
this in a qualitative way. The electrons have negative charge, so they will experience 
a force toward the wire. Particle trajectories are as shown, and the wave-trains which 


electrons 


we now associate with these trajectories will bend so as to remain coincident with the 
trajectories. Thus by ray tracing we expect the device to act like a converging cylin- 
dricallens. The unexpected result is that we see interference fringes proving that 
there is a wave property associated with the electrons. ^ 


It is difficult to think of any “рагііс1е” e. i 
xplanation for this experiment. Variation 
o ipe DUE e Ane in the fringe Separation, so the phenomenor 
rons rather of the aj 
Students should begin to feel convinced. s dc li NE me outre 


Note on Intensity Variation in Photographs. The ph in Fi 
Note on Intensity Variation in Photographs, otogra - x: 
variations in intensity of the interference ара This is E e bu difir cti 


through which the beam passes. The s Sitio; i 
A D fringes is exactly the wur era uel: ede m E ection 09-7 — 
( ee таге роу. The distance of Separation of the diffraction bands depends 
oe А wi ere s the size of the aperture, wheras the Spacing of the interference 

ge depends on the angle of the biprism. (The distance of separation of the virtual 
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Problems 17 and 18 involve a more detailed discussion of this experiment. Your 
better students will benefit from an attempt at those problems, and a class discussion 
of Problem 17b will be useful in making sure that the matter-wave idea is really going 
home. i 


Comments on Figures 33-13 and 33-14. The purpose of these figures is to show that 
particles other than electrons (helium atoms, neutrons) also exhibit wave character- 
istics. For helium atoms (Figure 33-13) the important piece of apparatus is the sur- 
face of a crystal. (Helium atoms cannot easily pass through into the volume of the 
crystal and re-emerge.) This surface is a two-dimensional regular arrangement of 
atoms, each of which will be a source of scattered matter-waves. For neutrons the 
apparatus which scatters the wave is the whole volume of the crystal, since neutrons 
easily penetrate this particular crystal. The neutron thus encounters atoms arranged 

in a three-dimensional array. It seems clear in both cases that if the particles in the 
beam behaved in accord with Newtonian mechanics, they would be scattered by the atoms 
in more or less random directions. If the students will, on the basis of their experience 
with Part II, accept the fact that emergence of particles at only very special angles must 
indicate an interference of waves, then little more need be said. The results of each ex- 
periment (Figures 33-13c and 33-14с) show beautifully sharp variations of scattered in- 
tensity with angle. The conclusion is inescapable. Helium atoms and neutrons behave 
like waves also; the chances are that the wave description is fundamental in describing 
the motion of anything. Newtonian mechanics is an approximation. 


Details of the Interference Process Students who accept the above account will only 

be side-tracked by going into more detail about the actual methods used, and the inter- 
ference process involved. A close examination of the captions for Figures 33-13 and 
33-14 may stimulate awkward questions, however, and some of these points are dis- 
cussed in what follows. 5 


A diffraction grating for visible light is made by ruling closely-spaced valleys and 
ridges оп a metal surface (for light, а few thousand lines per cm.). When a wave strikes 
the grating, there will be interference between the wavelets scattered from each ridge. 
The scattered light will be a maximum at a point on the sereen where the difference 


in path length to each ridge is just equal to an integral multiple of A, the wavelength. 


The maxima will occur at the same angles as the maxima from interference due to two 


slits whose distance apart is equal to the spacing ofthe ridges. The maxima for B а 
grating are very much sharper than for two slits, however. It is as though the sinu 


sity variation of two slits had superpe sed on i h ery t ср enn 
ti 4 
pattern due to a who ating. Thus all of the light that str ikes the 
slit as wide as the whi le gr 


i ted in very narrow regions whose angular : ў 
асу а why Basti are used in spectroscopes for investigating the con 
stitution of light which contains а mixture of wavelengths. "m : 

For the experiment of Figure 33-13b, regularly spaced rows of atoms fili the role 


ay to get ridges comparable 
00 Ње тара Rl pinu eet У Е 33-13b, the surface layer 


in spa wavele of the he 4 yi 
of И pes the pus. spot. This spot corresponds to ШЕ raat, 
ference in path length to and from any of the scattering 22 P inon 
the angles of incidence and reflection are equal. (As a D aoa E it Bl am 
law of reflection of geometrical optics can be viewed as 


interference effect.) attered 
helium atoms waves 


Longitudinal 
Rows producing 
spots A, B. 


Transverse я 
Rows producing vertically 
displaced spot. 
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Constructive interference at A (and B) arises from superposition of waves Scattered 
to A (and B) by atoms in adjacent longitudinal rows of atoms. The path difference to A 
(or B) from two such rows is X. The array of atoms, however, has another set of 
regularly spaced rows, those marked transverse in the figure. The spot above the cen- 
tral spot corresponds to a path difference of À from the Source, via successive transverse 
rows. The pattern on the screen is thus a two-dimensional one of spots of light, rather 
than one-dimensional bands of light, as with a ruled grating. 


With helium atoms, which cannot penetrate the volume of the crystal, the only inter- 
action is with the surface layer of atoms. With neutrons, however, which easily travel 
through this particular crystal, a very special kind of constructive interference involving 
the whole volume of the crystal is needed to get any scattering at all. The maximum 
amplitude of the wave scattered from any particular plane of atoms will be in the direction 
of the central spot of Figure 33-13b, but even it will not be very big, because the indi- 
vidual atoms do not scatter neutrons strongly. For very special angles of incidence, 
illustrated in Figure 33-14b, the amplitudes corresponding to the central Spot, arising 
from all planes of atoms, will be in phase. The scattering will be the coherent sum of 
Scattering from all of the atoms in the crystal. The experimental result is illustrated 
in Figure 33-14c. There will, for certain wavelengths, be other angles at which con- 
Structive interference from the whole crystal can occur. The situation is just an elabor- 
ation of the one we have here. The angles of the emerging beams give important infor- 
mation about the structure and dimensions of the crystal. 


Section 9 — When is the Wave Nature of Matter Important? 


PURPOSE To see, quantitatively, when the wave nature of matter is important, and to 
reconcile it with our everyday experience. 


EMPHASIS It is important that Students catch their breath here and digest this material. 
Much of the significance of the chapter would be lost if this Section were skimped. 


CONTENT For various ordinary motion problems the appropriate numerical values for 
A, h and p, are inserted into de Broglie's relation, \= h/p. In these situations, the 
masses are large, so that even for the small velocities usually encountered, p is tre- 
mendous on an atomic Scale. Thus \ will almost always be so minute that any easy 
observation of the wave properties is impossible, 


Electrons, with velocities characteristic of atomic pheno: 0 
have wavelengths of the Same order of magnitude as сат оош Bo, 
course, not an accident. See COMMENT on this Section.) Thus wave properties of 
electrons are important in atomic hysics. A ripple-tank picture of waves encountering 
obstacles (Figure 33-15) illustrates how the relative sizes of wave and obstacle de- 
termine how the wave will be affected by the obstacle, У 


Similarly protons and neutrons with ener, 
gies characteristic of 
have wave properties which are important in encounters with a [ae 


Neither of these kinds of Phenomena are read 
А Пу observable in a di 
has to perform experiments of great complexity to see the wave i en d cad 


measured? Can a batter blame the wave-nature of 

the 
How important are the wave effects of atoms in a gas? Dom 
the wave nature of matter was so hard to detect. 
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the problem (the size of the scatterer, for example) the results predicted must be 
exactly the same as those obtained by classical mechanics. We know this must be 80, 
because experiment shows that ordinary-sized objects do obey Newtonian mechanics. 
The requirement that the new wave theory must correspond to classical mechanics where 
Хів negligible is a very important check on any new theory that is suggested, and in 
quantum mechanics it has been very helpful in deciding which avenues to follow. 


For those of your students who have forgotten some of the characteristics of wave 
phenomena as discussed in Part 2, and for those who by now would like to see something 
“теа1”, some ripple-tank demonstrations on the scattering of bodies of various size 
may be refreshing. Students might better understand the importance of the ratio of 
wavelength to size if you could reproduce the results illustrated in Figure 33-15, and 
the intermediate cases. Demonstrations illustrating some of the other phenomena of 

Section 8 are possible with the ripple tank, but they are rather difficult, and are likely 
to take more time than they are worth at this stage. 


COMMENT That electrons with energies characteristic of atomic phenomena — a few 
electron volts — have wavelengths comparable to atomic size is no accident. In Chapter 
34, the properties of atoms are examined using the hypothesis that the atomic electrons 
move in a way governed entirely by wave dynamics. Atoms are the size that they are 
because they contain electrons, and electrons with energies of a few electron volts have 
just that wavelength. The same is true, with altered numerical values, for protons and 
neutrons interacting with nuclei. 


Problem 21 is background material for Chapter 34, so it will be helpful to have your 
students work on it. 


Section 10 — Light and Matter 
PURPOSE To tie together the new picture of matter and the earlier work on light. 


CONTENT For both material particles and photons: 
а. Energy and momentum are conserved in every individual event. 


b. Waves determine the probable location. 
c. When \ is small compared to other relevant dimensions, a Newtonian approxima- 
tion can be used. 
d. When * is comparable to other relevant dimensions, 
is not adequate. 
Despite their similarities, photons are distinguished from material particles by 
the ease with which they can be created and destroyed. 


EMPHASIS Easy, descriptive material. Reading should suffice. 

COMMENT We are now at the stage where the symmetry it BO és both 
i ete 

eet әлі шат le, all of the results and implications of the Taylor 

y ally to electrons. The interference pattern 

t intensity electron beam. We can never 


tell, when we fire an electron into some apparatus, or aby Hei cesta 
other end. The shaded pattern of light and dark bands ae ar 
theory only predicts where we shall probably find it, i : 


ew phenomenon, 
t, too. But photons themselves were a n 
bw a m that they do not behave A p zd gu spp 
way. With electrons — particles of matter — this is a e i apa E М oe 
fortably certain Newtonian mechanics of Part 3. It has a 2 wong d ven pe 
discontent and speculation among philosophers and a few physicists. i 


a Newtonian approximation 
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ever, the only mechanics we have — quantum méchanics — predicts the probability pat- 
tern of any given experiment, but can say no more about any individual trial and its 


outcome. 


The following remarks are more for the teacher’s information than for the student’s 
instruction. It is fortunate that some problems involving the wave properties of elec- 
trons are amenable to wave arguments of the kind used in Part 2. Chapter 34 is con- 
cerned with these, and a good plan at this stage is to minimize the philosophy, and move 
on to useful calculations which will reinforce the belief in the matter-wave theory. 
These comments have been included for use in answering searching questions as and 
when they arise. 


Particles and Photons We have seen that some of the properties of particles are the 
same as some of the properties of light. The similarity is in some cases remarkable. 
It is difficult to show the particle properties of electromagnetic radiation, and difficult 
to show the wave nature of particles, at least with ordinary laboratory apparatus. But 
let us be careful to make a fair comparison: between photons and particles of the same 
wavelength. For the electrons which made the interference pattern of Figure 33-12, 


X= 8.6 X 107}? m. A photon with that wavelength has an energy of 20,000 electron volts, 


and X-rays with this energy exhibit quite marked particle-like properties in atomic 


collisions. But the photon and the electron, each with À = 8.6 x 10722 m, are distin- 
Buishable. For one thing, an electric field will deflect the electron, but not the photon. 
The electron has a charge, the photon is electrically neutral. They are different. So 
let us compare photons and neutrons..... We can go on in this way, comparing the be- 
havior of photons with that of all the other particles we know about. There will always 
be some experiment which shows a difference between them. A photon is one kind of 
entity; we can call it a particle, provided we do not take that word in its classical sense. 
There are many other kinds of particles whose properties have been ascertained by 
experiments, and they all differ in some respect, although sometimes the differences 
are very small and hard to detect. One marked way in which photons differ from all 
other particles is in the ease with which the less energetic ones can be created. Com- 
pare a light bulb, which is creating many photons with wavelengths in the visible region, 
with an electrical circuit. In the circuit, passage of electrons is observed. You can 
never observe effects unless you make a continuous circuit for current to flow around. 
Electrons cannot be created at one end of a wire and destroyed at the other, producing 

a current. Their number stays constant. On the basis of what we have seen in lab, this 
is then a very marked difference between photons and electrons. The other particles 


we have met — neutrons protons, helium atoms — sh: i 
> , аге 5 
conserved in ordinary situations, oes Eres 


Stand the situation one needs Einstein's theo 
For the creation of a pair, an amount of heim 9 аА cuia 


Square of the velocity of light is needed. Even for such light par 


create particles. On the other hand, photons can ingly i 
a photon with wavelength in the visible = eo the creation of 


energy. With the right experimental arrangement, such photons are quite easily created; 
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not encounter them in ordinary situations. The particles with which they annihilate are 
present in great abundance in ordinary matter. 


Section 11 — What It Is That Waves 
EMPHASIS Reading only. 


DEVELOPMENT We have met waves, in the ripple-tank for example, as a type of 
disturbance of a system. The system, or substance, has many other measurable pro- 
perties. "Ме now know about electromagnetic waves, and matter waves, both of which 
are propagated in a vacuum. It is natural to ask about other properties of the vacuum, 
and to think that perhaps it has properties like those of our well-known wave carriers 
(the water surface). But there is no need for such properties to exist. The vacuum 
has the property that it can carry electromagnetic and matter waves, and that is 
sufficient. 


COMMENT The attitude among most present-day physicists toward this question is 
described in the text. It can be elaborated as follows: The theories of light (electro- 
dynamics) and of atomic particles (quantum mechanics) are complete mathematical 

and physical schemes, so far as they go. The result of any proposed experiment can 

be predicted by them, and that is what we want of any theory. The quantities in terms 
of which the theory is formulated — electric field strengths, say, for electrodynamics, 
or ‘‘probability amplitudes'' for quantum mechanics — exist (i.e. can be non-zero) 
throughout all space. These are the quantities we manipulate — the field strength or 
probability amplitude — and the “yacuum” is just the name we give to all of empty space. 
It is not an entity in our theory. Its properties are solely that it can support these field 


strengths or probability amplitudes. Nothing more need be said of it in order to use 


electrodynamics or the quantum theory of particles. Whether or not the ‘‘vacuum’’ 
Are there other kinds of waves which 


has other properties is at present not known. 1 
can be propagated through a vacuum, waves associated with phenomena which have been 
so far undetectable? Are there measurements which can be made which involve the 

vacuum in a more active way than those we know how to make? There could be. Future 


scientists may find such things. We don’t know. 


Nonetheless, students will be puzzled by the question ‘‘What is it that waves?” 
The only examples of wave motion that they have encountered occur in Eyan nan 
many other properties, and it is natural to wish to transfer all attributes 5 е ah : 
to the actual system under study. Clearly, in using a model you Bey db Ra bt some- 
the similarity between model and actual system stops. Any me of this : рон mi 
what unsatisfying, unfortunately, until the students understand an ice cma 
actual theory of electrodynamics. They will then no longer need а nm to be answered 
gradually realize that the question ‘‘What is it that waves?” does not have 
in order to understand all that we know at present about the universe. 
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Chapter 33 — Photons and Matter Waves 


Answers to Problems — For Home, Desk and Lab 


The following table classifies problems according to t 
and the sections with which they are intended to SA reel dd pon 


be used. Those which are especiall 
suited to class discussion and those which are home projects are indicated. Problems 


which are particularly recommended are marked with an asterisk (*). 


Medium | Had Сідев Discussion Home Projects 
6* 7, | 9, 10, 11; 12* 

NERO — a Е 

|: |. JN 2-5 


T 
Гоа 
+ Problem 12 deals with the material of Section 6, but some students will need tech- 
niques described in Figure 33-14(b) to solve it. 
SHORT ANSWERS 


l. An experiment, 11. (a) 40x nd joules; 


2. (a) 36. 


3. A home project. : 13. M De rd ipie 
4. 20, 14, 9, 5. About 3 in the A 
next section. ; 14, (а) 4.0Х10 joules. 
5. (a) 2 seconds. (b) 8.0 X 10 ^ sec. 
(b) 2 seconds. (c) 240 meters. 
6. Graph. See discussion. (d) 200 inl: 
14 (e) About 10 trials. 
7. (a) 4.6X10 ` cycles/sec. "M 
= x j ; 
(b) 3.0 x 10 19 oules. 15. (a)5X10 a es. 
(c) 1.9 ev. (b 1.7X10 7. 
(d) 4000 to 7000 A, 3.1 and,1.8 еу, (c) Thermal energy. See discussion. 
respectively, 16. (a) See discussion. 
В. ..0.5vaie (b) 6.62 X 10 ^^ kg-m/sec. 
-2 -17, 
9. (a) 6.6 X 1072 joules. (c) 4.66 X 107 ‘joules. 
“ (9 1.5 x 107? photons/sec. (д) 1.94 x 10"? joules. 
14 (e) By 2.5 per cent. 
(c) 3X10 photons. 
(d) No. 17. (a) 36 cm. 
3 z (b) No difference whatever. 
10. (а) 3.7 X10 joules; 12.3 joules per l 
degree. 18. Spacing reduced to 1/10th of its 


(b) 6. 

(c) 1. 

(d) An experiment. 

(e) Expect 1/6 for sevens and 
1/36 for twos. 


(b) 1.9 X 1076 photons. 


12. 


1.3% CEREAIS 
(b) 2.5 X 1018 photons/sec. 
(6),.5X 10! newtons/m?, 


10“ еу, or 2X 10715 joules. 


original value. 
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This problem involves q 
ple mathematios to bring 
light incident on it by Vt i 


һуа factor of (1/100) - 
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a) If the light brings en 
of time, f. e, іп 3600/1 
rgy to eject one electron 


If light were а smooth stream 
4 expect an electron toappear 
| particle model predicts t 
аге actually observed in the 


PROBLEM 6 


per, then the fi Apol j 
times higher than the 


for copper was shown in Figure 39 ( 
M curve for which the thr 
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м қ 8 J 
a) val 23х10 m/see _ 3x10 m/sec = 4,8 x 101* cycles/sec. 
X 


6,900 A 6.5х10 ‘т 


1 2197; 
b E= ћи = 6,6 х 19 94 joule-sec X 4.6 X 1014 cycles/sec = 3.0 X 10 _* joule. 
lev 


——————————— z£1.9 ev. 
1.6x 10 1? joules 


-19 * 
с) E= 3.0X 10 ~ joules X 


Or B= m = E = 1.9 ev. (See the box on page 597 of text, ) 
% , 


d) You can see light of wavelengths from 4000 A (violet) to 7000 A (red). 


Using the fact that E = hv = м, we can set up а proportion to find the energies of the 
4000 A and 7000 A photons from the energy of the 6500 A photons computed above. 


E ; = 
7000 _ 6500 6500 
Е ror ee m1: —— m1; 8:ey; 
E6500 7000 7000 7000 —— 
F 4000 _ 6500 6500 
er an ganas оттан а 
6500 4900 
: PROBLEM 8 Light of 5,000-angstrom wave length illuminates 


a surface. What voltage is needed to stop all the 
pper electrons emitted from the surface if their 
inding energy to the surface is 2.0 electron volts? 


The energy of the 5000 A photons is E Ed ж 2,5 ev. (See Problem 7 or the box 
on page 597.) Part of this energy, 2.0 ev, is used up getting the electron out of the metal, 
the remainder, 0.5 ev, remains with the fastest electrons as kinetic energy. It therefore 
will take a retarding potential of 0.5 volts to Stop these electrons. (Most of the electrons 
Which emerge lose some of this 0.5 ev o energy in collisions inside the solid.) 


PROBLEM 9 A typical FM radio station broadcasts with a 


wave length of 3 meters. Estimate: 

(a) the energy in one photon of this radiation. 

(b) the number of photons broadcast per sec- 
ond if the radiated power is 10 kilowatts. 

(c) roughly the number of photons received 
by a receiving set during one vibration of the 
letter "s" in the audio pattern, if the receiver is 
100 km from the station. (Make the following 
simplilying assumptions: 

(i) the radiation spreads uniformly in all 
directions along radii from the source so that an 
inverse-square law holds for energy flow — this 
is not true for any ordinary antenna. 

(i) the receiving antenna collects radiation 
from an area of | meter perpendicular to the line 
of travel of waves, 

(ii) the sound of the letter "s" involves air 
oscillations of frequency about 4,000 cycles per 
second.) ј 

(d) Will you ordinarily notice the individual 
photons in receiving the letter "s"? 
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-34 8 
a) Е= hv =h¢=S6%10 X3x10 
3m 


= 6.6 x 19 76 joules, 
b) If each photon carries 6,6 X 10 9 joules, - joues —— — оше» = 1,5 x 102? 
6.6 x 10726 joules/photon ` 


onsequently, 1.5 X 10 9 photons/sec are 


photons are required to produce 104 joules. C 
required to produce 104 joules/sec (10 kilowatts) 


. 


c) An antenna that collects the energy from an area 1 meter” at a distance of 100 km 
from the transmitter receives 


il 
Pee 1910 оѓ Ше transmitter’s energy, This can be shown 


by arguing that when the radio waves get out to a radtus of 100km, their total energy is 
ары an area equal to the surface of а sphere of 100 km-radius. А = ата? = 47 х 


10 m А A portion of this surface with an area of 1 m? will capture a fraction equal to 


E uoi of the total energy. The receiver gets this fraction of the 1.5 X 1079 photons/ 
m X m 
Bec emitted by the transmitter, or 29 


1m 


x 1.5 x 1079 = 1.2 x 101? photons/sec. 


4n X iod 


One vibration of the sound “в” авв occ Sec; 80 ius sec X 1.2 X 10 
3x 1014 photons arrive at the receiver during one vibration of the letter в. 
d) You would not notice one photon in 101“! 


1% photons/sec = 


PROBLEM 10 (a) Find from Paft HI of this book the average 
kinetic energy of center-of-mass motion of a 
mole of a monatomic gas at room temperature, 
and its increase of energy when its temperature is 
raised 1°C. 

(b) Suppose photons of 3-meter radio waves 
@ are given to the gas molecules.’ How many would 
! raise the temperature 1°C? 


a) From page 430 we see that the average kinetic energy of one molecule is given М 
E= 3/2 kT = 2,05 X 10 797, Thus the energy of one mole of a gas, i.e. of 6.02 X 10: 


molecules, is 2.05 X 10723т x 6,02 X 107? = 12,3 T joules. The change of energy when the 
temperature is increased one degree Centigrade is 12.3 joules, At room temperature 


(about 300° K) this energy is 3.7 X 10° joules : 


Therefore, it takes — —ÀA43 joues -.. 1.9 X 1076 photons to raise the гуй 
6.6 х 10726 joules/photon 1.9 X10 


ture of a mole of gas by 1°. Even one molecule will take, on the average, "ITE Su " 
310 photons. The graininess of radio waves won't be noticed in this situation | 


P (a) How much energy is carried by an "average 
ұлыма photon of visible light with wave length pravon 
5,000 angstroms? How much momentum? | 
' `" (b) Estimate the number of photons of res 
light emitted per second from a 100-watt 11 
bulb emitting 1 per cent of its power in the visi 
region. 
[^ What is the light pressure exerted ii 
photons from that bulb when they strike à 
body 2 meters away head-on? 
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This problem asks for the calculation of the pressure of light which was discussed 
in Part II and in the film " Pressure of Light”. 


a) E = hv = hf -66x109 5x 3x10? т = 40 х10719 joules. 
5000 X 10 
p-E-40x101? =1,3%10 7 kg-m/sec. 
с  gox10? 
Alternatively, р 
р==6:6 10724. = 1.310727 kg-m/sec. 
- X. 5000 x 10710 


b) One percent of 100 watts, ог one watt, is emitted in the visible region. One watt is 
one joule/sec, so the number of visible light photons emitted per second is 


_____1јоше/вес___ = 2,5 х 1018 photons/sec. 


4.0 x 191? joules/photon 


с) The fraction of these photons that strike an area A at a distance of 2 meters is equal 
to the fraction of the area of a sphere of 2 meters radius that the area A will cover, or 


А. = iR Hence n x 2.5 X 101? photons per second strike the area A. Each photon 


АТВ. p 


carries 1.3 X 10 " kg-m/sec of momentum, во the total momentum imparted to the area 
A each second is А-х 2.5х 1018 X1.3 X10 


167 nx kg-m/ Beo". Now the momentum gained 


by an object in a given time is called the impulse, (see Part Ш) and equals the average 
force acting on the object multiplied by the time, of Ap = FAt. Hence, in this case, 


6.5 X 104 =FX1. The pressure, P, is the force per unit area, or P= F/A, so 


- n -6.5X dori newtons/m?. (Compare this with the atmospheric pr@@sure, about 


105 newtons/ m?.) 


PROBLEM 12 


The layers of atoms in crystals are known (from 
density and Avogadro's number) to be a few 
angstroms apart, say 3 x 10-0 т, X rays from 
ordinary commercial X-ray tubes are found to be · 
diffracted at quite large angles, such as 10°, by 
Such crystals acting as interference gratings. 
Make a rough estimate of the energy of photons 
in such X rays. 


From Figure 33-14(b) of the text we see that Л = 2d sin Ө, and sin 10° x 17. 


Therefore A= 2 X 3X 10 1m x 937 = 1x 197g 51 Angstrom unit. The photon 


-34 Я 
energy is given by E = hv = hy -6-6Х10 “"X3 X10" 


= -Xor 2X19 19 joules, or 
PES Load 4 ae 
E= ~ 719 Х 10 electron volts, 
1.6 X10 
PROBLEM 13 In a particular X-ray tube electrons hit a target 


after they have been accelerated by a potential ` 
difference of 20,000 volts. As they decelerate to a 
stop in the target, a few of them emit X-ray 
photons. 
(a) Why is-there a definite minimum wave 
length of photons observed from this tube? (This 
limit is known as the Duane-Hunt limit.) 
(b) Calculate that minimum wave length. 
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3) Since each X-ray is 

: generated 

single X-ray can һауе is equal to Fa ede electron, 
celerated to a stop in the target. To this energy the el 
frequency of the corresponding light: hv maxi: 


the maximum energy that a 
ectron gives up as it is de- ы 
iXimum energy corresponds a maximüm 
max ^ E nax’ and since v=c/X, tov 


there corresponds a minimum 
wave length v = 
would give a higher frequen min ^j cupi isa 
quency and therefore a larger photon energy than is availabl 
able. 


b) (E = m Б 
) (Ер) max = 20,000 x 1.6x 10719 = 32x 10719 joules. So: 


но S а -15 
= 3.2X10 

max adn joules, and 

33 he 5 
ша” E). 7 6.6х107% x 3 x yo? = 
max -15 
3.2X10 
11 


6.2X10 m = 0.62 A. 
Working in units of electron volts and angstroms, we could write 


(Fx) max ^ Ve = 20.000 ev 


12,397 12,397 
= oo = St = 0.62 A. 
(Ex) max 20,000 


(9 тіп 


PROBLEM 14 In the Іһгес-тібліһе experiment described in Sec- 
tion 33-3, G. I. Taylor estimated the energy 
of the light reaching his photographic plate. He 
found it was 5 X 10:13 joules per second, (Не 
obtained that value by comparing the average 
blackening of the plate with that produced in 10 
seconds by a candle 2 yards away, without any ab- 
sorbing screens of smoked glass.) From that 
estimate, calculate the average distance between 
photons, as follows: 

(a) Assume the wave length of the useful light 
was about 5,000 angstrom units. What energy 
did each photon carry? 

(b) Calculate from the given flow of energy 
the average time that elapsed between the arrival 
of one photon and the next. 


are in the box at any chosen instant?” you would 
have to answer “None, most of the time, but on 
looking again and again and again, you should 
expect to ‘see’ опе photon in the box about once 
in so many sie How many? Assume the 
box was 1.2 meters long. f 

(e) On the same basis, you might expect to 
“see” two photons in the box about once In how 
many trials? (All we want 15 the or 


tude.) -34 8 
uoti о воо х3х10__ 
5 е photon = ДЕГ = A 
a) If X = 5000 A, the energy of a simple p 5000 x 10720 


4.0 x 10 1? joules. 
b) If there were 5 X ios joules/sec arriving at the photographie ои сотен? 


5X107 
e must have been — ^ —19 
4.0 X 10 


6 
= = 1.25 Х10 photons, 
4.0 x 19 1? joules/photon, then ther 34610 photons! 
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6 
sec hitting the plate. This means that, on the average, there was 1/(1.25 X 10°) = 
8.0 X 1077 вес between arrival of successive photons. 


c) Since photons in air travel at 3 X 10° ш/вес and they arrive, on the average, 


8.0 X 107 sec apart, if the beam were in space, the photons would be separated by 8.0 x 
1077 sec X 3x 105 mado = 240 meters. 

d) To answer this question, it is helpful to picture a beam in space with an average 
spacing between photons of 240 meters, but with any individual photon likely to be any- 
where along the beam at any instant of time because of the random nature of the emission 
process. Then if you make the further assumption that the longitudinal extent of a pho- 
ton is very short, you can make the following argument: A box 1.2 meters long placed 
in the beam extends for sath of the average distance between photons. Therefore, when 
you look in the box at any instant of time you will see a photon only once in every 200 
times that you look. 


е) Very few students will have the background to come up with the exact answer to this 
part. An answer can be approximated by the following almost correct argument. If you 
look in the box many times you expect to see a photon only once in 200 looks. When you 
do see one photon, what is the chance that you will see a second one in the box at the 
same time? You might argue that since the box is 1.2 meters long the chance of seeing 
a photon is one is 200 on any one look,and on a particular look when you see one photon, 
there is a chance of one in 200 of seeing a second photon since the presence of the first 
photon does not affect the position of the second photon. So the chance of seeing two 
photons simultaneously in the box is the chance of seeing the first one multiplied by the 
chance that, having seen the first one, you will also see a second one, or 1/200 x 
1/200 = 1/40,000. The correct value is 1/80,000 for a rather subtle reason. 


is seen, will a second also be found. This gives a probability of 1 in 80,000 looks for 
finding a pair of photons in the apparatus simultaneously, It is not important that students 
get this fine point. The important thing is that the order of magnitude of the probability 


5 
is 1/10". However, the most important number for the result of the experiment is not 


5 
1/10". Only photons affect the film. '*No-photons"' 
H produce no effect. Thus, for the 
Vig of the experiment, the important fact is that only one out of every 200 photons 
at strike the film spent any part of their time in transit in the company of another 


PROBLEM 15 A stream of radiation falls on the completely ab- 
sorbing surface of a small object of mass 10-3 kg 
that is free to move in Space (e.g., sunlight on a 


of photons.) 

(a) Assuming that momentum an 
conserved, calculate the kinetic mie 
by the object in 10 seconds, starting at rest. 

(b) What fraction of the total energy received 
by the object becomes its kinetic energy? 

(c) What happens to the rest of the energy re- 
ceived by the object? 
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The energy of a photon is Е = hv, and its momentum is hv/c = 

, = E/c. 
the momentum is 1/c times the energy, independent of the АЫ ^ d Le Md 
of photons, and thus for any stream of electromagnetic waves, the momentum carrie:; 
is 1/c times the energy carried. From now on, therefore, we do not need to talk of | 
photons. All we need say is that since, in this problem, the energy absorbed in 10 


seconds is 3,000 joules/second X {0 seconds = 3 X 104 joules, the momentum that the 


ў 4 
radiation gives to the mass in this tire is р=3х 10*/c kg-m/sec = dou kg-m/sec = 


10 * kg-m/sec. 3x 10? 
3) Since the object starts from rest, its total momentum after 10 seconds is just p, 
calculated ws The kinetic energy of the mass after 10 seconds is thus E = inv? z 
2 -4 
10 - 
$T - c joules = 5 1076 joules. (The same result could be found using E = inv), 
x 


then у = p/m = 10 5/10 m/sec = 0.1 m/sec.) 


b) During this time 3 X 104 joules of energy have been delivered to the mass by the 


-6 
radiation. The fraction which has become kinetic energy of mass motion is one a 
3X10 


1.7 X 107109) Fora macroscopic object under these conditions, radiation pressure is a 
tiny effect. (There are cosmic, as well as submicroscopic processes, in which the mo- 
mentum of radiation is an important effect. In some stars, radiation pressure provides 
the important outward force to counteract the gravitational pull, and thus prevent the 
collapse of the star.) 

c) The radiation is absorbed by the surface, and, depending on the wavelength,there . 
could be some photo-electric emission of electrons which would take off some of the energy’ 
of each photon. We know, however, that only a few percent of photons incident on a sur- 
face succeed in ejecting electrons. The rest of the time, the electrons lose all of their 4 
energy to the solid as they recoil through it. This energy will eventually become therma! 


energy. The mass heats up. е, 3 
Notes: It heats up pretty fast! Assuming a specific heat of 0.5 cals/gmC 2 X 10 


E 4 x10? 
Joules/kg С°, the risein temperature in 10 seconds would be AT = 3 X 10 joules/[2 X 10 


(joules/kg C^) X 1073 kg] = 15,000С%. The mass could melt, perhaps. But ciere 
happens, this very hot mass will start to glow red or white hot, perhaps Fo n 
reradiate the energy. Exactly what happens depends on the frequency 0 h 
and the melting point of the solid. SOM 
d (b) co quite 
ready mo’ the answer to (a) аш uaipe diie, 
g 
E ee mn up 10 (since in our 
ity о sec. i 
radiation е Мут turned ош to be 0.1 m/sec). A gain in kinetic energy 
lx 1 A, e 56. 
Ж -guü0p = AP 
t have it negative, with a different 
popu an impulse which is constant, 


ER UNA. 
AE = 7, 00 P р) 


а we could 

It is 21 times our previous answer, ап 
initial condition, The reason is that the radiation 
independent of the velocity of the mass. | ee : 

ар = (2 pp +B) 

AE - ЕР -3mPo zm. o 
tial momentum. 
Thus the kinetic energy acquired depends on p, the vaa 
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PROBLEM 16 A photon of wave length 1 angstrom hits an 
electron "at rest.” The photon bounces away 
at right angles to its original path. 

(а) Draw a vector diagram of (һе photon mo- 
mentum before the collision and the photon and 
electron momentum after the coilision. 

Note: For such a collision the fractional loss 
of energy is small: v’ is nearly equal to v, so 
in drawing a vector diagram/for momenta, you 
can take the momentum of the photon after col- 
lision to have practically the same magnitude 
as the momentum of the photon before collision 
when you are finding the direction of the electron's 
recoil Taking the electron recoil given by that 
assumption, use conservation of momentum and 
conservation of energy to compute the answers 
asked for. 

(b) Calculate the momentum of the photon 
after the collision. 

(c) Calculate the kinetic energy of the electron 
after the collision. 

(d) Calculate the energy of the photon after 
the collision. 

(e) Is v’ very different from у? 


10 conserve momentum, the electron 
= Py ав shown in the vector diagram above. 


must acquire momentum 194 such that 5, + BY 


the same magnitude as the momentum before T 
T 
final momenta of the photon are obtained Eun PER h 


.h 5 c 
О о git LT ooo NN 
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c) From the sketch in tke | 
VE ф,). Then answer to part (4), we see by simple geometry that (Ñ ) = | 
e 


1 2 m 2у2 
E.-"2mv = 9. rH 
5; 3 2 
e 2 "е 2m, Pe /2m,= (Eo y /2m, = 2% 6.6 x 19 7* i і | 
181 Joules | | 


1 2X9.1X10 


= 4.8x19 1 joules. 
d) By conservation of energy Е,- EL +E 
E, | 
y= hv = = op, = 3.00 X 10° x6. x 107" joules 
= 1.98 X 10 1? joules. 
E’ =E -Ee Ñ | 
y" Ey- Eg" (1.98 - 45) X10 15 jules | 


= 1,93 x 10 1? joules. | 
The change іп photon energy is very sraall (2.5 per cent) | 


е) Since Е, = hv and E, = ћу, | 
y ct т ase | 


v E 


Y 
The relative change in frequency is equal to the relative change in energy of the photo | 
е initial assumption in (а) that the change іп the ped | 


i.e. 2.5 per cent. This jus 
: j tifies th 
ton's frequency is so small that it can be neglected in calculating p' 
f d 
NT oH ея Py the whole calculation, taking a better approximation that v’ is | 
y 2.5 per cent. Ав is clear from the vector diagram, this will have onli 


as з 

E. effect (of order a few per cent also) on our result for p. And E. Since E 

ва г | 

3 most the value we already used and is small compared to Еу, the үйші of Е! is hardly 
ected at all. Our answer for it is already correct: 1 


2. 2 8 008 
By «x? =p (1+ [1 - .025) ô 

^ зру? (1 - .025) 
Therefore Е, - 4,54 X 10 1" joules, and 


e 


E' -1.94X 10715 joules as before. 


PROBLEM 17 A narrow stream of 100-volt electrons is fired at 
two parallel slits very close together. The dis- 
tance between the slits is estimated to be 10 ang- 
strom units. The electrons passing through the 
slits reach a screen 3 meters away, and form a 


ttern of interference fringes. 
i ible to make such a pair 


ves 1 angstrom or more in di- 
ameter; and even more impossible to measure 
their separation, since light has a wave length of 
thousands of angstroms. Yet the equivalent of 
this pair of slits can be made — has been made 
and used. It is the "biprism" of Fig. 33-12 (b).] 

(a) Estimate the distance between one bright 
fringe and the next- 


38-31; 
| (b) The bright fringes would appear as bright 
marks on a fluorescent screen sufficiently sensi- 
tive to glow when bombarded with 100-volt elec- 
trons (or as dark marks on a Photographic film, 
or as large pointer readings on some meter at- 
tached to an electron collector). What is the 
essential difference between the bright-fringe 
electrons and those that reach the screen in a 
dark fringe: ‘Are they bigger? Моге massive? 
Of better quality? Of greater charge, or what? 


а) The analysis of two-slit interference 
has been given in Section 18-4. Referring 
to the figure at the right, bright fringes occur 
at P vihenever the length of AS, is equal to a 


whole number of de Broglie wavelengths of the 
100-еу; electrons, i.e. AS, =n, where п = 0, 


1, 2, 8, ete. So, from Section 18-4, we have 


Bi x ор BAL 
Upper Xu: 


and the distance of separation on the 
Screen between fringes is Ax = AL For the electrons, E - i m v? = = = p^/2m 
e 


us 2 е 
= 100 ev = 100 Х1.6 X 1077? joules = 1,6 x 19717 joules. Since р2/ 2m = Е, 
е 


p* УЕ ү 29.1 107311610717 весе 5.4 x 10 **kg-m/sec. 


By the de: Broglie relationship, 
-34 
.62 X = 
Ae pe $2X10 m= 12x10 15124. 
5.4 X 10 
The frirge spacing is therefore (L= 3m, 4-10 A) 
1555Ж шеш X3m 
10X10" m 


b) There is no difference whatever between the bright frin 

ge electrons and those that 
reach the screen in the dark fringe. (Of course, no electrons at all arrive at points of 
complete destructive interference.) The fact that the dimensions of the diffracting slits 


= .36m = 36cm. 


unpredictable; its 
mass, charge, energy, and size, are, however, identical with those of all of the rest of 


PROBLEM 18 Electrons passing throu, 
bu 


from 50 volts to 5,000, what does this do to the 
spacing of the fringes? 


ааа 


k 33-33 
In the discussion of im 17 we showed that the spacing, Ax, between bright E 

L 
fringes was given by Ax = -d- We also ET that \ = s M So the spacing, Ax 
is inversely proportional to VE, Ax TTE Changing the energy of a beam of electrons 


from 50 to 5000 volts increases E by a factor of 100, VE by a factor of 10, and therefore 
reduces Ax tenfold. 


PROBLEM 19 The sizes of atomic nuclei are hard to measure 
with alpha particles, because we have to look for 
small differences from Coulomb scattering. Neu- 
trons are often used. 

(a) What are the de Broglie wave lengths of 
neutrons with kinetic energy 10* electron volts? 
10° electron volts? 10* electron volts? 

(b) Compare these wave lengths with the 
diameter of a gold nucleus (15 X 10-15 m). 

(c) Look back at Fig. 33-15 to see how waves 
behave when they meet an obstacle. Suppose we 
fire a stream of neutrons at a small target of gold. 
For which of the neutron waves in (a) do you 
expect to find 

(i) most of the neutrons pass by the nuclei 
undisturbed while some are absorbed and some 
bounce off, all like balls in Newtonian mechanics? 

(ii) most of the neutrons pass the nucleus 
apparently undisturbed and the rest come out of 
the gold target equally in all directions, regardless 
of the shape of the nucleus? 

(d) With neutrons of which energy would you 
prefer to try measuring the nuclear size? 


This problem introduces some ideas and orders of magnitude of nuclear physics. 
a) The mass of a neutron is approximately 1840 times the mass of the electron, i.e. 


4 n 
т = 1840 x 9,11 x 10 °} kg = 1.68 X 10727 kg. Consider the case Е “10 electron yolts= 
n 


22 
m "y 
т 2 n 2 
1.60 x 10715 joules. Then, since E=4m,v =m ^P /2ш,, 


n 


= ; -21 
p = VEm-E =4/ 2x1.68x 10 7! x 1.60 X 10 15 kg-m/sec = 2.32 X 10 ^ kg-m/sec. 
n 


The de Broglie relationship gives us that 


jh. 6.8% 10 оше-вес _ 2.85 x 19 1^ m. 

P 22x10 kae с Ў 

і , 1.e. 

The other values of E increase by factors of 10° and 10 , and since À ср e 
he ЕМ, X will be decreased by factors of 10 and 100 


b sults are as follows: : 
) In tabular form, the re \/diameter of gold nucleus Category 
diameter or goe Me ir T 


respectively. 


E A 
ES 218 19 ii 
10 еу 2.85X10 "m 
- 1.9 
10° ey 2.85x10 1m | 
- 0.19 
10° ey 2.85X 10 15m 


” js small compared with the objects it en- 


с) (i) When the wavelength of a *tparticle 
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Р : 5 
10 -еу пешгопв 
ters, it tends to behave like a classical particle. In this case, the У 
would bella in this way. Since the nucleus is not another billiard ball, but a complicated 
congregation of nucleons, the incident neutron may sometimes be absorbed into t 
motion, instead of scattering off the surface like a billiard ball. 


(ii) It is at the other extreme, where \ is much greater than the size of the object, that 
the incident particle will not “вее”? the detailed structure of the scatterer, but for all 


cases comes out as a spherical wave. Here the 104 теу neutrons would do this. For the 


Same reason as in part (1), this is not all that can happen with a real nucleus. (That is 
why a “fission bomb'' works!) 


In both cases most of the neutrons will not be affected by the scatterer, but for 
different reasons: in (i), the geometric area of the nuclei is such a tiny part of the target 
area. For (ii), the over-all influence of the Scattering object on the wave vanishes as 
its size becomes small — there just isn't much surface area for the waves to slap against. 
d) Since the 108 -ev neutrons behave somewhat like billiard balls in colliding with gold 
nuclei, they would be better for measuring nuclear size than the other two groups. By 
counting the number of neutrons per m^ in the neutron beam and the number absorbed or 
deflected from the beam by a thin sheet of gold nuclei, we could calculate the fraction of 
the square meter covered by the gold nuclei. 


Then if we computed the number of nuclei 
by weighing the sheet of gold, we could get the area per nucleus. 
PROBLEM 20 


he nuclear | 


(a) What is the wave length of X rays whose 
photons each carry 40,000 electron volts of 
energy? 

(b) About what energy electrons have, a 
de Broglie wave length equal to that of 40,000- 


volt X rays? (Give your answer in electron 
volts.) 


(c) What energy baseballs? 
(d) What is the wave leng 


) th of a baseball 
moving at 10 meters per second? 


a) Using the information in the box on page 597 that 
40,000-ev rays have wavelengths of 12,397 


40,000 ^ 0-31 A. 
b) Using the de Broglie relationship the momentum p of 
length is given by 


(A) = 12397/E (ev), we find that 


any particle with this wave- 


p= b/d= 6.62 x 10 34 Joule вес/0,31 x 10710 = 2.13 x 19723 kg-m/sec. 
2 -31 
For an electron, m, 9.11 X 10 "^ kg, 


2 2 
rolg Же МЕ 23m = 02:13 х10723, 
e 2 е ODE LA wg -31 
e 2X9.11 X10 


= 2.49 x19 18 joules = 1.56 x 10% ey, 


Thus electrons with this wavelength must have an ener, 
c) For a baseball, the momentum, p, 
my, 18 five ounces or 0.14 kg. Since, 


Ey of about 1600 еу, 


is the same. The mass of a standard baseball, 


with constant p, E œ i 


» We can obtain the base- 
ball energy, Ey, by proportion: 


Ej, m 


— m e, 


le x: -16 9.1 x 1991 
E m Ер 2.5X10 joules x 


Bu. Sab 0.4 — = 1.6 10745 joules, or 1.0 x 10 9 ey. 


The velocity of this baseball can be obtained from p: 
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-23 
2 _ 2.1310 х 
ye p/m, = — pig Bee = 1.5 x 10 22 m/sec. 


This is obviously not a pitcher's ‘‘fast ball”! 
d) Ivy = 10 ae then p= mv, = 1.4kg-m/sec. 


_h_ 6.60 x 1934 34 


Then hess = 4.710 -24 K 


m = 4,7 X10 


The moral is clear: we never have to worry about the wave-nature of baseballs. 


PROBLEM 21 The wave picture of matter describes how a pro- 
ton and an electron are put together to form a 
hydrogen atom. We already know that the diam- 
eter of a hydrogen atom is about 10-19 m, 

(a) If we assume that a de Broglie matter wave 
one wave length long will just encircle the outside 
of the atom, how large is the wave length? 

(b) How big is the kinetic energy of the elec- 
tron if it has that wave length? 

(c) Compute the potential energy of the elec- 
tron, It will be negative as measured from zero 
when electron and proton are infinitely far apart. 

(d) Compute the kinetic energy of an electron 
circling at that radius and compare your answer 
with that of (b). 

(e) According to your estimates in (b), (c), and 
(d), how much energy is needed to ionize a hydro- 
gen atom? (Measurements give 13.6 electron 
volts.) 


10 


-10 n diameter is 10 ^ 7 meters, во 


a) The circumference of an atom with a 10 


h= 314 X10 18 m. 


b) By the de Broglie relationship p - h/, 


6.62 x 10 74 joule sec _ у x 10 74 kg-m/sec. 


314x10 m E 
the mass of the electron, ів 0.91 X 10 ` kg (p. 492), 


Since p - mv, and m, 


у=21 10724 kg-m/sec - 3 x 10° m/sec. 


0.91X 10730 kg 


Now we can calculate E: 


6 
E = Lv” = 5X 0,91 x10 30. x (2.3 X 10 m/s 


- 24 10718 joules . 15 electron volts. 
1.6 X 10729 joules/ev 
th less interesting informatio: 


2 
Е = p! /2m = h /2mX E 
-3 79 x91 x10 7. x (3.14 x 19719 


M si 


ec)? = 24 x 10 7? Joules 
n along the way, we can use algebra: 
More directly, but wi 


= (6.6 x10 
718 joules = 15 ev. 


= 2.410 
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c) From Section 28-7 we know that the potential energy of the two charged particles is 


given by А. 
Uu kq,q, /r, where 


к= 2.3 х 10728 нарлаг (elem chi -“ = 4 - опе elem chg, апа г, the distance be- 
tween the electron and proton, is the radius of the circle: 
r= i x 19: m. 
-28 ( 1 2 
= x -1)(ғ1 2X10 
Ue 2.3x10 " (-1)( 7А 2 


= -4,6 X 10 2° joules X 1ev/1.6X 10719 joules 

= -29ev. 
The potential energy is negative, since work would have to be done on the electron to 
drag it to infinity, where Uy is zero. 


d) The electron is traveling in a circle under the influence of a known centripetal 
force, the coulomb force. Its velocity, and hence its kinetic energy are thus determined 


by Newton’s law: 


2 LI 
m 
kq 2 
ENS dram 
2 xe 
r 
kq U 
EXT 199 94 
тта _ (from part с). 
The kinetic energy can be obtained algebraically: 
EPA ma HARE 
E- 20y =-5 Ui 14.5ev. 


This is in close agreement with the estimate b TU 
relationship. (b) obtained from application of the de Broglie 


€) The total energy of the electron is the sum of its kineti i і 
iy jë y c and potential energies; i.e. 
x is EE - 29ev--14.5ev. Ionizing the atom means removing the electron completely. 
S ро ms al energy is then zero (by definition) and the least kinetic energy it can have is 
zero. us the minimum energy which is required to remove the electron (the amount 


ionization potential. The answer we have obi i = 
ae ала, 2 қ tained compares very closely with the experi 


(If instead of assuming the diameter of the orbit, we had i 
> determined it b uirin 
put wo ун сЕ i ies the kinetic energy give the same answer ағып з 
ої the hydrogen atom. This, ificati i 
E diner cha 18, with qualifications, is what is done at the 
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Chapter 34 — Quantum Systems and the Structure of Atoms 


This chapter is the culmination of the work of the course. In it, id 

1 5 , ideas from the field: 
of mechanics, physical optics, and electricity are brought to bear on some of the para- j 
doxes that were faced by physicists at the beginning of the twentieth century. From the 


successes of treatments of this type, modern physics was born, the quantum theory and 
wave mechanics were developed. 


CHAPTER SUMMARY 
Introduction The facts that atoms are stable, and (for those of the same chemical 


species) identical in all respects, are two central problems which classical theory can- 
not explain. 


) Sections 1 through 3 Тһе Franck-Hertz experiment, described in Section 1, pre- 
| sents direct evidence that energy exchange between mercury atoms and colliding electrons 
involves only certain discrete amounts of energy. A simple interpretation of the obser- 

vations is that the internal structure of atoms only allows certain discrete values of the 
energy. On this basis we construct an energy-level diagram for an atom, and examine 
the photon spectra which should arise when an atom changes its energy state. Energy 
conservation requires that the photons have only certain discrete energies. Also, the 
result of the last chapter relating the energy of a photon to its frequencies (E = hv) 
therefore requires that the emitted lieht have only discrete frequencies. These fre- 
quencies correspond exactly with those of the observed line spectra. 


Sections 4 through 6 We seek a detailed explanation of discrete energy states in 

terms of the wave properties of matter. It is suggested that the phenomenon of standing 

waves, which involves discrete frequencies, occurs with the electron waves in the atom. ( 
After a discussion of stañding waves on a string, the corresponding problem for wave- 

motion of a particle in a box is solved as an introduction. Then, in Section 6, a mathe- 
matical solution to the problem of electron waves in a hydrogen atom is sketched, and 
excellent agreement with the observed energy levels is obtained. We can also quantitatively 
account for the spectra of other hydrogen-like atoms, such as ionized helium. 


Section 7 A valediction, summarizing the understanding of the subatomic world that 
we have gained in this course. T 
SCHEDULING CHAPTER 34 

The following table suggests schedules for this chapter. 


9-week schedule 
for Part IV 


15-week schedule 
for Part IV 


No experiments for this chapter. 
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RELATED MATERIALS FOR CHAPTER 34 

Laboratory. Experiment IV-12, Simulated Nuclear Collisions, if not done earlier 
can be done with this chapter. 


Home, Desk and Lab. The following table classifies problems according to their esti- 
mated level of difficulty and the sections to which they relate. Those which are especially 
suited to class discussion are indicated. Problems which are particularly recommended 
are marked with an asterisk (*). Answers to problems are given in the green pages. 


Rep Fosse -——— 


Film. "The Franck-Hertz Experiment", by Byron L. Youtz of Reed College. This 
film provides a useful illumination of the text material, although the apparatus used is 
somewhat different from that described in the text (see Development of Section 1). 
Running time: 25 min. 


Introductory Section 


The introduction to the chapter reviews two difficulties which confronted physicists 
prior to the development of the quantum theory. These problems, resolved later in the 
chapter, are: (1) Electrons, orbiting around a nucleus, do not radiate energy and spiral 
in toward the nucleus, as classical physies would predict. (2) All atoms of the same 
chemical species are found to be identical in all respects. For instance they all have 
the same size. Classical theory permits orbiting systems to have an equilibrium at any 
radius and thus an arbitrary size. In the development of Section 1, a short review of 
the classical picture of an atomic System is outlined to cover these points. 


You may want to point out that, in the first printing ofthe text, the names of Ruther- 
ford and Thomson under the photographs on the frontispiece to the chapter were inad- 
vertantly interchanged. This has a negligible effect on the chapter arguments that follow. 


Section 1— The Experiments of Franck and Hertz; Atomic Energy Levels 


PURPOSE To present the experimental evidence for the fac 

t that an atom can only accept 
energy from a colliding electron in discrete amounts i i z 
teristic of the particular atom. ee en oro charac 


CONTENT A full description of the essential parts of the Franck-Hertz experimental 
apparatus is given. Electrons of known energy pass through a vessel containing atoms 
ay бесігі бе поа аер element. The energies of the emerging electrons are mea- 
3 s foun e atoms only accept e in fi is- 
E Aes ly pt energy from the electrons in fixed, dis 


The outcome of this experiment Suggests that atoms exist i i i 
characteristic energies, Atoms are usually in their lowest оет E. 
state . On collision with an electron of sufficient energy, the energy of the atom is 
raised to another of these states of fixed energy — an "excited state" — accepting from 
rede just the fixed energy difference between the excited State and the ground 
state. 
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EMPHASIS These ideas are basic to the chapter. Treat fully. 


DEVELOPMENT A short review of the properties of a classical atom, compiled from 
material of some of the previous chapters, is a useful way to begin. The concept of 
internal energy, and what it means in this case, is crucial for an intuitive understanding 
of the atomic energy level picture which is developed in his section. The wave picture 
(Section 6) uses many of the characteristics of the classical picture. 


REVIEW Consider the classical model of the hydrogen atom. 


1) The proton has 1800 times the mass of the electron. As with a satellite around the 
earth, or the planets around the sun, we can neglect to a good approximation the motion 
of the heavy body, the proton, and regard it as fixed. (See Chapter 23 in general, and 
Chapter 25, Section 3.) 


2) The Coulomb force between the positive proton and negative electron is a force of 
attraction. The potential energy of the system when the electron is a distance r from the 


proton is -ke?/ r, if the potential energy is taken as zero when the electron is far from 
the proton. (Chapter 29, Section 7.) 


3) The total energy of the system is: 


2 
Ee ee rm 
=z my 2 


This expression is similar to that for planetary motion, since the gravitational force and 
the Coulomb force have the same Е dependence (See Chapter 25, Section 4.) 
r 


4) We can have a circular orbit for any value of r. The velocity of the electron must 
conform to Newton’ в law: 
2 2 5 xe? 


Or aloe 


mr 


5) This last equation gives the surprisingly simple result that 
1. 2 1 ке? 


== =’ 
= = > 


2 Ул о 


У ° of the potential ener, 
the kinetic energy is equal to just half the magnitude : 
а circular orbit, the value of г thus determines the total energy: 
2 
1 2 ke? ke 


B= =n 5 2r 


2 r 
The total energy is negative as a result ot our choice Of затое omia from 
E<0 must be supp. above, the 
its гіл N оп earth satellites and escape 00920 соо анд 4 
radius г can take any value. Then E, the internal aa dar ram the discussion to 
(negative) value we want. The fact that we have restric complicated in the case of 
circular orbits need not be stressed. The results are more 


elliptic orbits, but they are qualitatively the same. 


The above points are all either familiar, or simp: 


Only a little more time will be needed to t ce classical model, since we know 
One does not want to overemphasize the results 0! 


be brought in. But it is 
that it does not work, and we know vaguely that Lathes eas саай to start. An atom is 
important that the students have some concrete pae connected in some way with the 
a dynamical system. It therefore has internal energy, 


gy. Then, for 


ts. 
developments of earlier resuli 
a is required to make them. 
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motion of the constituent parts. But we have not yet learned any details about this motion, 


THE FRANCK-HERTZ EXPERIMENT: The PSSC film on this experiment will be useful, 
It helps get a good general picture of the experiment and will answer some of the likely 
questions concerning experimental techniques. Note, however, a point of difference be- 
tween the filmed experimen: and the one described in the text: The apparatus differs 

in that the gas occupies the region across which the potential VA is applied. When the 


applied potential is increased to, say, 10 volts, only a few electrons ever acquire enough 
energy to excite the 8.84 ev level, as described in the text, Instead, almost all undergo 


* * » 


A discussion of the results of the experiment from a classical point of view, con- 
sidering solely circular orbits for the atomic electrons, may be helpful. Classically 
опе can see that it would be nearly impossible to hit an atom without producing changes 
in internal energy, since the bombarding electron would surely disturb the orbits of the 
atomic electrons, The fact that no change in internal energy occurs until the energy of 
the bombarding electrons exceeds some threshold value has no classical explanation. It 
is as if an atom possessed a "'atiffness". The natural explanation is that the atom can 
exist only in certain states of internal energy, and we can change the energy of the atom 
from one to another only by providing a large enough amount of enez gy. 


Groat pains are taken in the text to avoid saying that the modern picture of an atom 
is that of an oloctcon moving in a well-defined circular orbit, Тһе early attempts at 


quantum theo: 

orbits. This picture has been Superseded by the wave model. Therefore, any refer- 
ences to electrons moving in circular or elliptical orbits should be firmly linked to a 
classical view, ‘It is useful to emphasize to the student that we do not at this point in 
the text, understand exactly what is happening within an atom, and the Franck-Hertz 
experiment shows us that, whatever is taking place, the atom is able to accept energies 
only in certain amounts. Our natural conclusion is therefore that the atom can exist 
only in states of certain energy. In some manner which has not yet been discussed, 


pre dog enorgy must be related to the state of motion of the electrons about the 


Several of the early problems in HDL involve considerations such as the above. In 
order to keep class discussion from too abstract and "a der- 
А Д ^ apr rmn sion м the students’ under 


a) An electron with an energy of 6,20 electron volts collides with a mercury atom. 
: It bounce elastically, retaining 


b) A beam of 10.00-ev electrons are shot through merc 
gas. With what energies 
rd y өсте Lnd even 10.00 - 8,84 = 1.16 ev; 10.00 - 6.67 = 3.33 ev; en 
. :14 еу; t forget an electron that collides twice, 10.00 - 2 (4.86) = 0.28 ev. 
c) Students might pi ask, “If one electron bounced off a mercury atom and left 


ít excited by 4.86 еу another electron hit ft and raise it 

to 6.67 ev, thus, in example 
(b) above, giving rise to electrons of 10.00 - (6.67 - 4.86) = 8.19 NU E Ere this 
could the 


, but in practice it does not. Once mercury atom is excited to 4.86 ev 
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few atoms are in any state but the ground state at any one time; 
only raise them to excited states from the ground p ; and the electrons can 


QUIZ PROBLEMS You can repeat the previous class discussion questions with different 
energy electrons and, say, cesium atoms. 


HDL Problems 1, 2, and 3 are simple exercises which emphasize energy conservation 
in the process of atomic excitation. If students have understood the text material, Prob- 
lems 1 and 2 should present no difficulty. Problem 3 requires a result from Chapter 26, 
on molecular motion and heat. 


Section 2 — Dissecting Atomic Spectra: Excitation and Emission _ 


PURPOSE To examine the emission spectrum in a Franck-Hertz experiment as addi- 
tional evidence for the presence of atomic energy levels. 


CONTENT We assume that when an atom changes its energy state, going to а state 
with less energy, a photon is emitted. The photon must have Just the ay energy to 
conserve energy. Since E = hv this means that the frequency also must Just right. 
Thus only certain discrete frequencies will be found, corresponding to the 

between the discrete energy levels that the bombarding electrons are able to exoite. 
The appearance of lines of lower frequency as the incident electron energy is 

сап be understood in terms of the reduced spacing of the higher energy levels. 


Other excitation mechanisms can also produce emission spectra. 


properties. In Section 33-5 it was seen that an electron acquired energy 
a metallic surface by absorbing a photon, It is then reasonable ta sch given 
may lose energy by emitting a photon. We expect the photon’ в — 

by energy conservation. detailed results level show 
from mercury atoms are yrAM 34-4. ae electrons, and the 
what levels may be exci е cular energy observed spectra 
photon f мра expected. The beautiful agreement with the lino 

should be completely convincing. 


for observing 
It may be helpful to remind your class of the — oy e 
Spectra. One needs a line source, a prism or grating — colors, "DT 


on 
means of observing the position of the lines. A fr source is used 
adetector. The vertical lines on the film ER e Epa age bo hand side. 
In the photographs in the text, lines of ора ia shown ~ the black line represents the 
Eo that it is the photographie dd 

ight, seen against the gray 3 some line apectra. 
DEMONSTRATION It will be desirable ei for Experiment 1-7, If you wish to 

It would be profitable to again set up 62 each student а plece of the inexpensive 
demonstrate to an entire class at once, , and 

grating material which is now available Mo at pops Ач An electric discharge 

let them observe a colored flame set up in brings the demonstration closer to the 

tube rather than a flame spectrum perhaps migas ar available from scientific sappy 
material of the chapter. Tubes of vere make you several. Tubes which will 
houses, or perhaps a local neon siga Shon oie {rom several scientific suppliers. though 
Уҹ inf hydrogen ересігілі уе, Ordinary hydrogen gas will spectrum. A 

they tend to be rather : atomic ; 

will be seen is the molecular spectrum of Hy, not > 


to 
small high voltage transformer will be needed 
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to reproduce the effects of Figure 34-4. When the voltage applied is low, the spectra 
are present, but very faint. 


QUIZ PROBLEM 


Ten-volt electrons pass through a gas and are observed to retain 6 ev and 3 ev of 
energy. What frequencies of light do we expect to see emitted from this gas? Answer: 
Since 3 or 6 ey are retained by the electrons, the gas atoms were excited to 4 or 7 ev 
of energy. Photons of 4 and 7 ev should be emitted, as well as one of 3 ev where an 
atom excited to 7 ev emits a photon of 3 ev and remains excited to 4 ev. Тһе frequencies 

-19 
vad LIXLOX10 ^ = 1.7%10!5 суден/гес; also .97 X 1015 and .73 x 1015. 
6.6 X 10 


Section 3 — Absorption Spectra 


PURPOSE To present additional evidence for the picture of photons and the transitions 
between atomic energy states by a consideration of dark-line (absorption) spectra. 


DEVELOPMENT Photon absorption, producing excitation of an atom, is in a sense the 
same process as that discussed in Section 2, reversed intime. The photon just passes 
by the atom unless its energy is exactly that which is required to excite one of the atomic 
levels. You can illustrate a point made in Section 33-10 by comparing this situation 

with the electron-induced excitation, Figure 34-3. One of the fundamental ways in which 
photons differ from particles, such as electrons, is that photons are absorbed (and 
emitted), but particles are not. Thus the photons may excite atoms only if they have 
exactly the energy required. The photon vanishes completely, its energy (and momen- 
tum) being taken up by the atom. Excitation of àn atom by an electron, on the other 
hand, can occur whenever the electron’ в kinetic energy is greater than the minimum 
required. The electron is slowed down by just the amount required by energy conser- 
vation, and the electron itself carries off any “ехіга” energy. 


Note the information in the caption for Figure 34-5. Since, as with Figure 34-3, 
the illustration is of a photographic negative, the light lines correspond to an absence 
of photons of that wavelength. 


One question which frequently arises in discussions of absorption spectra is the 
following: Since an atom absorbs energy by being raised to an excited State, and then 
must decay back to the ground state by emission of a photon or Series of photons of the 


goes off in a completely arbitrary direction, but our o tical system is sensitive onl 

to light traveling in one direction, that of the incident ine Thus only very CTME 
do we see the re-emitted photons. Most of the re-emitted photons £o off in some di- 
rection other than the one in which we are looking. If we could look in all directions 
at once and count each photon, it would appear that the incident photon was scattered 


DEMONSTRATION If you have a fairly good Spectroscope you can illustrate absorption 
Spectra for your class. By means of mirrors, reflect the sun' s light into your instru- 
ment. Using a fairly narrow slit, you should see dark lines crossing the otherwise 

continuous spectrum. These are the absorptionlines There is a very prominent dark 
line in the orange-yellow. It is caused by absorption by sodium atoms. You can prove 


mirror. The bright yellow line will appear at the same plac i 

e. This al in- 
cidently, that the yellow sodium line is caused bya ваи Eur ои 
directly to the ground State, otherwise it would not show up in absorption. See the 
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QUIZ PROBLEM 


A certain atom has energy levels at 4 electron volts and 7 electron volts above 
the ground state. 


a) What energy light is absorbed? Answer: Photons of 4 and 7 ev energy are ab- 
Sorbed. 3-ev photons are not absorbed since the atom will ordinarily be in its ground 
state. Of course an atom could absorb a 4-ev photon and then a 3-ev photon, but this . 


wowa be extremely improbable for the reasons given near the end of the Guide for 
ction 1. 


b) What would happen to a 6 ey photon if it **hit" this atom? Answer: It would go 
on by. It would not excite the atom to 4 ev and come off as a 2-ev photon. How do we 
know this? If the latter process were at all probable, light of all frequencies would be 
absorbed and not only a few discrete frequencies. Compare Figure 34-5. 


Section 4 — The Energy Levels of Hydrogen 


PURPOSE To introduce the numerical results for the energy levels of hydrogen, the 
simplest atom. These results will be explained with a wave model in the next two 
sections. 


2 
EMPHASIS The “formulas” need not be memorized. Stress only the 1/n dependence. 


DEVELOPMENT From now on, the discussion concerns the hydrogen atom. Classically 
it is the simplest atom. The level scheme of hydrogen turns out to have a relatively 
simple numerical description unlike that of the mereury levels. 


Limitations of space and time force the text to omit the fascinating story of the dis- 
covery of the formula for the energy levels of hydrogen. The major break-through was 
made in 1885 by Balmer. Many atomic spectra had been observed by that time, but 
the frequencies of the lines observed did not appear to obey any simple laws (such as 
being harmonics of a basic frequency, like the various possible vibrations of a string). 
Balmer studied the spectrum of hydrogen, which was particularly simple since only 9 
lines were known. He found that the wavelengths, in angstroms, were given by the 


formula 


2 
d= 3,645.6 —g— n= 3, 4 See "do H 
n"-4 
This formula was accurate to better than 1 part in 1000. We now know that it describes 


he n= 3, 4, 5,...., 10, 
the f. ies of hydrogen lines in which the atom drops from t. "n i 
li down tohen =2 bre Rydberg, in 1890, found that rather similar vy а 
cribed the wavelengths of the spectra of other atoms. In particular, he simp! 


to express the spectra in terms of the frequency of the lines, a5 
Rc . 
re г пе 3, 4,... 


f light, апа Е a constant called the Rydberg 


Where v. is a constant, c the velocity 0 
: uld not be exploited for another twenty years. 


constant. This tantalizing simplicity co Qd Mes p08, and 
tanding of photons, given by Planck (1903) à 
the cquired an dE model of the atom proposed by Rutherford (1911), 


before Bohr (1913) could devise a model for electron motion which would make some 


ing of the results in terms 
s simple expression. An understand 
2; peser. о Шыр EnA was only achieved ten or more years later, starting 


with de Broglie. 
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Section 5 — The Origin of Energy Levels 


PURPOSE To illustrate how wave motion entails the possibility of discrete states of 
motion. 


CONTENT The wave properties of electrons, discussed in the last chapter, are brought 
forward as a possible explanation of the observed discrete energy levels. The levels 
must correspond to quite distinct wave patterns. Stationary or standing waves, which 
appear on a vibrating string and in many other situations, provide just this behavior. 
Detailed practical suggestions for their observation are given. To illustrate the analogy 
which will be drawn in the hydrogen atom, the wave motion of a particle in a box is in- 
vestigated. The presence of a lowest energy state is noted as a promising sign of the 
physical correctness of the approach. 


EMPHASIS These ideas are basic to an appreciation of Section 6. 


DEVELOPMENT As emphasized in the text, some actual experiments with tubes or 
suspended slinkies are essential. The student who has determined for himself the un- 
willingness of the stretched tube to vibrate at any but its natural frequencies will not 
require further persuasion. 


The connection between standing waves and the traveling waves that have occurred 
hitherto is necessary in order that А, the wavelength, may be identified for later use 
in the de Broglie relationship. The fact that a Standing wave may be viewed as the 
Superposition of two equal traveling waves moving in opposite directions is sometimes 
ied hard to grasp. The experimental approach suggested in the text is sure to be 
helpful. 


The wave mechanics of a particle in a box illustrates the methods we shall use in 
the next section. Classically, the particle would be reflected at each end of the box 
without change inspeed. Thus its momentum would be constant in magnitude, and the 
de Broglie relationship can easily be applied. (In the next section the situation is less 
clear.) The most important point to be emphasized is that there is an energy state 
below which it is impossible to Eo. This suggests a possible solution to the puzzling 
problem of atomic Stability. It may also be worthwhile to work out the energies of a 
few of the higher energy levels. The situation is clear-cut here, with no potential 


energy to worry about. In addition, this will help clarify the point that 1/2? dependence 
of the energy states of the hydrogen atom is very special. Other systems, such as 

this one, have different level schemes. To obtain the energies corresponding to the 
waves shown in Figure-34-8, we note that the wavelengths are respectively N = 2d, 


xb xb Md 
hy 24 hs 55 с, M "d etc. In general, An - 24. Substitution in the de Broglie 


relationship, E = 


n? H^ a 
2 produces the result that E. = Zon. 


2mr 8md 
The expression is mathematically simple, 
but the relative positions of the energy levels 3 ———— 
are quite different from those of the hydrogen 


atom. 
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HDL Problem 6 is a ripple tank exercise which will usefully supplement the one- 
dimensional wave work recommended in the text. Problem 7 is a simple exercise 
tying in the photon emission work with the **particle in a box’’. 


Section 6 — The Wave Theory of Hydrogen Energy Levels 


PURPOSE To present a simplified wave picture of the hydrogen atom and a plausible 
derivation of the energy level expression. 


EMPHASIS This is the climax of the chapter. Spend enough time to get over the argu- 
ments. Remember, however, that to simplify the mathematics, the arguments are 
made approximate and not completely rigorous. The accuracy of the results is so 
striking that the qualifying statements may be overlooked. 


CONTENT The problem of finding the correct standing wave patterns is now more 
complicated; the wave is in three dimensions, and there is no well-defined boundary | 
as there was for a stretched string and a particle in a box. By considering only circular 
orbits, however, and by assuming that the wave motion is confined to the region sur- 
rounding the classical orbit, a standing wave can be found by the methods we have 
developed. Instead of a wave between two boundaries, we now require that the wave 
must fit onto itself i.e. that it goes around the inside with no detectable joint. This 
determines A, and, by de Broglie’ s hypothesis, we can find p and the kinetic energy. 


| k 
The potential energy is calculated from the expression AN = 1% , assuming that the 


electron is at a distance r for which the wave exactly fits onto itself. This determines 
the total energy of a set of discrete standing waves which represent the electron’ s ( 


motion about the proton. The expression obtained for the energy levels is correct. 
The level ordering, Еһ а -—. is obtained, and the constant factor, 13.6 ev, turns 
n 


out as a simple combination of e, k, m, and h. 

The explanation can be checked against other atoms which should behave similarly. 
They do. Even the tiny effects of recoil of the nucleus can be accounted for by this 
simple model. ae ЕА 

i t are expec trying 
pbs 00 ae pne EON tha we can expect relatively 
simple standing waves in these more complicated situations. [ 

If you have gone through the review suggested in the Guide for Section 1, the ma- 


be useful to state the steps 
terial in the box should present no great difficulty. It may 
in the ppm 7. explicitly, so that you can run through the algebra quickly and obtain the 


1/ n? dependence. 


The steps are 


(1) Newton' s law (which we use even though the electron is treated as a wave) F = ma: 
k q.d; y? 
aS =+m ер): 

г 


і the equation, 
This gives one relationship between v and r, the two unknown quantities in eq P 


and we write it as 


2 54% 
mv Еда: 
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i i i tential energy, the left side 
Note what this says: the right side is the negative of the po в 
p twice the kinetic energy. So kinetic energy and potential energy are MEUM DAI; hi 
they will have the same dependence on n. If you did Problem 21 of Chapter 33, you w. 


have met this already.] 

(2) For a standing-wave pattern to be possible, there must be an integral number of 
wavelengths around the orbit: 

nà = 2rmr. 
Е hence tov. With (2), this is 

(3) By de Broglie’ s relationship, ^is related to p, 
аво БоБо р between v andr. By combining this with (1), both v and r can be 
found. 


2 
The algebra of this step can be done as follows, if all that you want is the 1/n 
dependence of E: (2) and (3) give 


nh _ e icu 
my = 27 Үг т: 


(1) сап be written (by multiplying both sides by г? 
223 
myr =k 414,1. 


Substituting for vr, 
У 4n mkq 9, 
2/ h A2. doe. 1 
mm (2) Е ыча E 8 


k 
Since E = - xm as Shown in Section 1 of the Guide, 


2 

gos Ag C. a mte) х 

5 n? 2 2 nh Й 
п 

The result is ће same as the boxed material in the text. The algebra has been approached 

slightly differently. As explained in the text, this very simple result, along with the pho- 

ton hypothesis, gives the spectrum of hydrogen. It explains, in more basic terms, why 

an MOM ЭША radiate energy continuously and also why there is a minimum energy or 

ground state. 


COMMENT With the necessarily simplified treatment of the hydrogen ato r 

it is somewhat fortuitious that exactly the right answers are inh x em тен 
applied to other problems – the energy levels of a rotating diatomic molecule for instance 
— gives only approximate answers. We can really expect no better, for we have applied 

a one-dimensional wave model (Figure 34-10) to a truly three-dimensional problem. The 


possible wave patterns to those which just fit, i.e. make stan 

difference between a more exact treatment and our dece a fe in (3 E Shere 
the momentum, instead of being replaced by h/A, is replaced by a so-called differential 
operator which allows a full three-dimensional treatment of the wave. The mathematical 
background for the proper treatment involves the solution of partial diff 


erential equations. 
COMMENT There is at least one other system 
which is simple enough to treat at this level. 
This is the rigid diatomic molecule, say HCl. 
Here the chlorine is so massive that, as the 
molecule rotates, the hydrogen atom simply 


45 
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swings around the chlorine as in the figure. Suppose that the hydrogen atom has a mass 
m and moves around the chlorine at a fixed distance a with a velocity V. Then 27a = пл 
is the condition required for the wave associated with the hydrogen atom to just fit once 


around the circle. n=1, 2, 3, ... . But 27a=n\= : 3p ER, E (the energy of ro- 


2 2,2 қ 1 
tation) - pes - i. . The exact answer from wave mechanics replaces our n? by 
87 ma 
n(n+ 1). Notice that for large n the two answers become nearly the same. If we take 
m2 1,7 x 19 7" kg and a = 10710 meters (in a molecule the atoms nearly touch), we get 
Е = 3.2 X 10722 22 joules. Suppose that n changes from 4 to 3 and а photon is given off . 
The energy of the photon would be 3.2 X 19724 (16 - 9) = 22.5 X 10722 joules. Its fre- 


quency would be 22.5 X 109728 +6.6 х 10737 -8.4X 1012 Its wavelength = 0.88 Х 1074 
meters. This is either very long-wavelength infra-red or very short-wavelength radio 
waves. This spectrum has actually been observed. The transition from n= 4 to n = 3 


actually has a wavelength of 1.2 X 107 meters; 


Section 7 — Conclusion 


PURPOSE To provide a brief recapitulation of the road we have traveled, and to suggest 
that a great deal lies ahead. 


EMPHASIS Treat as a reading assignment. 


Chapter 34 ~ Quantum Systems and the Structure of Matter 
Answers to Problems ~ For Home, Desk and Lab 


The following table classifies problems according to their eatimated difficulty 
ami the sete MORIR M E оа Tics Shieh орет 
discussion are ated, 
ешо о соса M Problems which are particularly 


SHORT ANSWERS 
1. (а) 10.2 ev. 
(b) 12.1 ev, 10.2 ev. т. A a 
2. Bee discussion. n 4 300. 
3. About 1.5 X105 degrees Kelvin. 9. (2)na5. 
4. (a) 10.2 ev. (b) Negligibly small inorease. 


(b) 12.1 ev. ` 
(e) Lyman а and H, or Lyman Й. 10. a 9 * 10 


5. (а) 1.08 X 10° А. 


713 це = 4 x 10° ev. 


11. (9 1.9210" A. 


3 . 
(b 1.21X10 А. 1.03 x 105 A. 
(c) Ratio = 5.4. (b) See d : 
6. А ripple-tank project. 
PROBLEM 1 (а) With electrons of what energy would you bom- 


atoms to excite them to the first 


(b) If you send in electrons of 12.1 electron 
volts kinetic (ust. to excite the 
second excited what can they low 
in inelastic collisions with the atoma? 


ef to Figure 34-3, especially part 0), of the figure, an electron must have 
a Беота energy as the atom needs to get to its (гей excited state, 1.4. Ik must 
have at least 10.2 ev. This is the minimum energy of the beam. ы 
Ы ‘An electron of 12.1-ev energy can either lose of this energy, by exciting 
^ , D, An electron 0122-0 onorar oth fist stai, Toning 10.3 e ot ener, амі gin 
off with the remainder, 1.6. 1.9 6. 
2 the 
Note. Because the mass of the hydrogen atom is about 2000 times greater than that of 
electron, practically no kinetic energy is transferred to the atom. 


PROBLEM 2 Suppose you ars to bombard a vapor of 
Use Fig 34-2 to predict some of the things that 


you would expect to happen. 

also illustrate 
This problem in energy conservation, for electron collisions, can 
emission spectra. 
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Electron Collisions. Since the electrons have greater kinetic energy than that needed to 
strip away one atomic electron, a number of things can happen. The electron may excite 
one of the discrete states, in the process losing 1.38 еу ог 2.30 ev. It may scatter 
elastically, losing no kinetic energy. If it ionizes the atom, the atomic electron and the 
outgoing electron share the remaining kinetic energy. 3.87 ev is required to tear away 
the atomic electron, so they will have 4.00 - 3.87 ev = 0.13 ev between them. 


Emission Spectra. Since some of the atoms are ionized, all possible emission lines 
should occur. An ionized atom will encounter some slowly moving electron, moving 


with a very small kinetic energy of about Ser, where T is the temperature of the cesium 


gas. (For ordinary temperatures, this will be less than 0.1 volt.) The electron is 
attracted by the net charge on the ion. It can be “‘captured’’ into any of the discrete 
states by emitting a photon to conserve energy. The diagram below shows some possible 
photons which can be emitted as the atom gradually relaxes to its ground state. 


Note. Figure 34-2 shows only a few levels. There are many other levels which lie 
ciose together below the ionization energy. Therefore the incoming electron can lose 
many other possible amounts of energy and also many other spectral lines can be emit- 
ted. 


3.87ev 


2.30ev 


1.38ev 


Possible photon energies 


PROBLEM 3 If we heat helium gas to a high-enough temperature, 
the average kinetic energy of an atom in its thermal 
motion will be so high that an inelastic collision 
between two helium atoms can easily excite one of 
them to its first excited state at 19,8 electron volts 
above the ground state. Estimate this temperature, 
Obtaining any data you need from Part s 


This problem illustrates why atoms are usually found in their lowest energy state. 


The electron will be excited only when the kinetic ener; 
£y of a single gas molecule 
3/2 kT, becomes comparable to 19.8 ey. For then, on collision of two atoms, their 
translational kinetic energy can be used up in exciting one of them. 


Chapter 26, top of page 2 indicates that the average molecular kinetic energy of 
thermal agitation is 1/2 my“ = 2.05 X Ra T joules where T is the temperature in 
degrees Kelvin. For this problem, 19.8 ev = 19.8X1.6x 19 19 joules = 2.05 x 10 7? т. 


-19 
т= 19:8 1.61019 — 


5 
= = 1.5X 10° de 
2.05 X 10 23 rees Kelvin. 


The temperature at the surface of the sun is only 6000°К, 


atoms would be predominantly in their ы pings So even there, helium 
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Any answer close to the above value should be considered correct 
good approach would be to consider each of the two atoms needed only Wade oer, cine 
both could contribute energy to excite one. This does not change the order of magnitude 
of T. Furthermore, what is meant by “easily excite”is indefinite. A gas at a tempera- 
ture 1/10th the above has some atoms moving with sufficient energy. 


PROBLEM 4 (a) What energy electrons would you have to use 
in a Franck-Hertz experiment in order to "see" the 
Lyman a line? (See Fig. 34-7.) 
б ме to “see” the H a line? 
(c) t other spectral line would you expect 
to “see” if you can see the H a line? T 


Energy conservation in electron collisions, and possible emission spectrum. 


a) Referring to Figure 34-7(a), the Lyman a line occurs when atoms in the first ex- 
cited state radiate. Colliding electrons must have enough kinetic energy to excite this 
state, i.e. 10.2 ev. 


b) The Hy line occurs when the second excited state radiates, leaving the atom in its 


first excited state. Colliding electrons must now have enough energy to excite the second 
excited state, i.e. 12.1 ev. 


c) The second excited state can radiate by going first to the first excited state, which 
then radiates to ground; the lines seen will be H 5 and Lyman a. It can also radiate 


directly to the ground, emitting the Lyman В line. There are then three lines visible: 
Lyman о, Lyman f, Hy: : 


5 (a) What wave length of light is necessary to ex- 
PROUD cite hydrogen Bec took rae state so that 
they emit the H, a line (Fig. 34-7)? 
(b) What is the longest wave length that can be 
absorbed by the hydrogen atoms in making a transi- 
tion from the ground state (Fig. 34-7)? 
(c) Compare this with the H, a wave length. 
(You need only one really significant figure.) 


This problem in light absorption helps to see why hydrogen atoms are hard to ex- 
cite with photons. 


Problem 4b), and this 
a) The atom must be excited to the second excited state (see E 
redditi an energy of 12.1 ev (Figure 34-78). From the box on page 597, we can cal 


culate the wavelength of such a photon. 


4 
Уи 124 10 Angstroms = 1.03 X 10? A. 


f the Lyman line, since 
ergy, and consequently the wavelength, o 
tae Pr from the transition from the second excited state directly to 


the ground state.) 


tic photon which can be 
length will correspond to the least energe 
NE longe ue to the first excited state, and the energy required is 10.2 еу, 


The wavelength is then 


4 
y= Lee A= 1.21 X 10? A. 


(This is just the Lyman a line.) 
c) The energy of the Ho photon is 12.1 - 10.2- 1.9 ev. The energy of the Lyman 0 


photon is 10.2 ev. The ratio of their wavelengths is the reciprocal of the ratio of their 
frequencies and energies. 
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^ (Но) = ¥ (Lyman о) _ E (Lyman о) 10.2 54, 
X (Lymana) ^ v (Ho) E (Hg) 1.9 


[This ratio can also be obtained by simply measuring the energies from the arrows cor- 
responding to these lines on Figure 34-7a. ] 


Thus the wavelength of the Hoa photon is 


Mio) = 5.4 X Lyman a) = 5.4 1.21 X 10A = 6.5 x 10° A. 


By remembering that the wave lengths are inversely proportional to energy, you can 
see that long wavelengths correspond to transitions between the higher excited states and 
only relatively short wavelengths can be involved in absorption by an atom in the ground 
state. This has been shown quantitatively in this problem. 


PROBLEM 6 * Fig. 34-9 (a) shows standing waves produced in 
a circular ripple tank. These standing waves have 
circular nodal lines. You can also make standing 
waves by using a straight generator with its edge 
along a radius. Then there will be radia! nodal 
lines, and the patterns are more like the standing 
electron waves discussed in Section 34-6. Try this 
in your ripple tank. 


This experiment using the.ripple tank (after school) will help students see how wide- 
Spread standing wave phenomena are; it is of direct interest for the hydrogen atom 
problem. p 


PROBLEM 7 Suppose the particle between fixed walls (Section 
34-5) is charged and can, therefore, radiate, what 
is the frequency of its radiation as it goes from the 
first excited state to the ground state? Express 
your answer in terms of A, m, and d. 


The two energies are p 2 2 p 2 2 
E m eire E 25222 4h 
2m 8 md? 2 2m 8 md? Ide. 
2 
hé radiated photo і -Е,- oh 
Thé radiated photon will ims energy equal to E bot on E, E, es 
Since E = һу, v= 3 
photon 8 md? 
[The "*frequency'* of the charged particle (the classical frequency with which it 


V. 
shoots back and forth across the box) is just z MI is the classical velocity, i.e. 
А E p,/m. Thus the classical particle frequency for the ground state is 


Реа 702 
214 $m, d 


Since Po = 2p,. The average of these 
two frequencies is just the photon frequency. It is not accidental that the two kinds of 


For the first excited state it will be twice this, 
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) the fact that the wave mechanical frequency 
classical’’ frequencies is a coincidence. ] 


A blood corpuscle has a diameter about 10-5 meter. 
Suppose hydrogen atoms could be excited to a state 
for which the circular standing wave makes them 
about as big as blood corpuscles. Make a rough 
estimate of the value of n for such a state. 


frequency are comparable in magnitud 
y e, but 
is the arithmetic mean of the two lowest * 


PROBLEM 8 


The radius of a hydrogen atom is given, from the boxed material on page 631, as 


2 
r= z+? = 9.58 x 107 


10 2 
7 2 7 п. 
(27) тКа|4, 

Jp Rue e oc Wt 4 
Нг-2Х10 siti Ие“ Then п is approximately 300. 


PROBLEM 9 Excited hydrogen atoms are “larger” than hydro- 
gen atoms in the ground state. Their standing- 
wave patterns extend out farther so that two atoms 
cannot easily approach each other so closely, Sup- 
pose you had a gas consisting of hydrogen atoms 
at atmospheric pressure (this is possible, though 
hydrogen usually forms molecules of two atoms, 
H,). Suppose these atoms could be excited until 
neighboring atoms just elbow each other with 
their wave patterns. 

(a) Make an estimate of the value of л for the 
excited state in which neighbors would elbow 
each other. [Use the following estimate of the 
spacing of gas molecules: One mole of any gas 
has 6 X 10? molecules and, at atmospheric pres- 
sure and room temperature, occupies about 
2.4 X 10-* cubic meters. If we imagine these 
molecules arranged in an array of small cubical 
cells each containing one molecule, we find that 
each cell must have a side about 30 х 10-% meter. 
(This is obtained by dividing volume by the num- 
ber of molecules and taking the cube root) So 
we may take the average distance between a 
molecule and its nearest neighbors as about 30 
angstroms or 30 X 10-^ meter in any gas of 
atmospheric pressure and room temperature.) | 

(b) If you started with a sample of unexcited 
hydrogen gas, in a closed bottle, and excited it to 
such a state, how would its density change? 

(This problem deals with a gas of excited H 
atoms. In fact, H, molecules similarly excited 
would show much the same behavior — the elec- 
tron looking in from its large “orbit” in the excited 
state would experience almost the same electric 
field.) 


for Problem 8. Here the atomic radius is to 


a) This calculation is similar to that 
of the ground state. Therefore n= V30% 5. 


be i x30 X 10.4 meters or 30 times that 


iably since the volume it 
itv of the hydrogen would not change apprec 
NV Bere and the number of molecules remains Canem M 
the increase in energy in the box constitutes an increase in mass, 


small percentage of the initial mass that it is negligible. 
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PROBLEM 10 (a) Estimate the kinetic energy of a neutron in a 
nucleus of radius 


R=6 X 10-*m. 
(This is a big nucleus.) Assuming the nucleus 
is а box of length R will be good enough. — 
(b) If the nucleus is smaller, should the kinetic 
energy be smaller? 


This problem will help students appreciate the different orders of magnitude of nuc- 
lear energies compared with atomic energies. 


8X1.7x10 2" x 6 x 19:19)? a 


9x 10713 


1.6 x 10 1? 
This is about a million times as big as atomic energies. This is the characteristic 
difference between nuclear and atomic processes, and it explains, for example, why 
fusion and fission nuclear bombs are so much more powerful than ordinary chemical 
explosives. 


b) The energy depends on 1/82. Аз R decreases, Е must increase, and rapidly. 
The enormous energies associated with nuclear events are due to the small nuclear 


size, in just this way. We obtained a factor 106, even though a neutron is 2000 times 
heavier than an electron, in itself an effect which would tend to decrease energies by 
that factor. 


29x19 13 joules - ev x5.5X10Sev. 


PROBLEM 11 (a) Compute the first two wave lengths that you 
expect for the Lyman series of hydrogen. 
, (b) Compare these with the spectrum of single 
ionized helium (Fig. 34-11). Explain why your 
comparison indicates that Fig. 34-11 is the 
Lyman series for ionized He. 
8) The energies involved (see Figure 34-72) аге 10.2 ev (Lyman @) and 12.1 ev 
(Lyman 8). The wavelengths can be found using the formula in the box on page 597. 


4 
. 1.24 X 10 3 
NaS 77102 A= 1.22 x10” А. 


4 
TS 1945105 E 3 
Ms = a3 Ae 1.08 X 107 A. 


(These values were obtained in the solution to Problem 5 also.) 
b) The wavelengths "DUM are of the order of 300 A. In fact, the first two are 
303 А and 256 A. Notice that — = 


seen in Figure 34-11 are just a quárter of those for hydrogen. 


APPENDIX 1 
The Maxwell Experiment to Verify the Inverse Square Law of Force 


The fact that the force in Coulomb’s law varies exactly as the inverse square of the 
separation and not merely some power close to two is most accurately shown by an in- 
direct but simple and beautiful experiment. In this experiment a hollow conducting sphere 
is highly charged and another smaller conductor touched to its inside and then removed. 
It is found experimentally that the smaller conductor does not pick up any charge from 
the hollow sphere. If there were electric forces acting inside, the sphere charge would 
be added to or subtracted from the small conductor since it is touched to the large sphere 
and charge has a chance to transfer between them. Thus this simple experiment proves 
that the electric force inside a charged conducting sphere is zero. An experiment 
similar to this and an argument based on such an experiment is given in the film 
**Coulomb's Law”. 


Consider the force on a small test charge placed at any point, P, inside a uniformly 
charged spherical shell. 


Draw the line from P through the center, 


charge at P? The only s 1 
Mese piis ure ppc about the diameter through O and P, so a charg 


direction other than along OP. 

line could feel no net force in any 

nA ра оа а above, shows that the resultant dde: [SR А еа OF 
i 2 ily reasoned that the resultan! 1 

—-— Еу Nr ind aly if, the resultant force due to a Е S tp 

talia c shiveat as abdfec and ghjlki in Figure 1, is equal to zero. 


forces from these rings Еһ and Е gh respectively. 


i due to two 
conditions the resultant force 
ee ы conditions, the effects of all such pairs 
t force on the charge at P will be zero. 


q, at P due to the ring abdfec, we note that all 


force 
O, of the sphere. What possible net 
possibility is along the line OP. The 


Thus our problem is to find out 
such rings will be identically zero. 
of rings will cancel out and thus the ne 


To calculate the foree on a charge, 


points of the ring are at the same distance, r, from P (if we take a very narrow ring). 
Thus the force will be 


Fob = Q8 cos ф where n is the exponent in Coulomb’s Law. 
г n 
1 
The factor cos ф occurs because we are interested only in the component of the force 
along OP. 


Q, the total charge on the ring in question, is equal to o, the charge per unit area on 
the spherical shell, times A, the area of that ring. But A is equal to the circumference 
of the ring, 2761, times its width, wi The force due to the other ring must similarly be 


с27Е,Ү 9 
Ex mI сов Ф. 
gh^ n n 

2 
These forces must be equal in magnitude to give the observed null answer. Thus, 
c2TRW4q o27R, W. 
AE cos ф- ze cos $, or 
“ To Ii 
n 

uci ue LSU VC d 
rj D RW, гі 


A glance at Figure 2, representing a cross section of the Sphere, shows that 
R =r sin ф, Ro =r, sin ф. 


an -p mh 
cos 8,” Wy = gh = cos 8, 


But 0, = 0,3 0, = 949, + v 905,0, v7 90% .'. 0= 03) 


and W, = ab= 


and ө. = 9 4 (base angles of isosceles triangle) 
s 917 95: 


Thus— = an x an 1 
Wo СОВ 84 mh mh Ty, 


F RW, EDAD 
Now, taking P = 2 2. (а) В 
gh 


Wir v 
TOL 
and kn —=—; = and R, = 
owing that W, rj and that R T. sin ф 2 г, віп ф, 


2 n 
mU Fo RW, 2 ro sin $ XT T5 т; 
е “RW. roshóXr (1) TETIN A 
gh b lU 1 1 1 
The only value of n that will make the above equation a true identity is n= 2. 


Thus the observation of zero force acting on a point charge inside a charged spherical 
shell leads uniquely to the result that the exponent of the distance in Coulomb’s law must 
be two. The exactness of the determination of the exponent depends on the accuracy of 
the measurement of a null force. This kind of an experiment can be done very precisely. 


Much more sophisticated arguments lead to a proof that even if the outer conductor is 


not a sphere the electric forces inside it are still zero. 


A corollary of this proof is that if a charged conducting object is touched to the inside 
of a hollow conductor it will lose all its charge to the outer conductor. The proof is 
simple. The particles of charge repel one another and thereby try to get off the object. 
If there is no force from a charge on the outer conductor, as soon as the two conductors 
touch, all the charge will leave the inner one. This charge immediately flows to the out- 
side of the outer conductor and by our demonstration exerts no counterforce to keep any 
remaining charge on the inner conductor. Why the outside? The inside of the outer 
like a conductor inside of another hollow conductor 80 we know that all 


The fact that all the charge goes to the outside of a spherical conductor is often 
erroneously explained as due to the fact that like charges repel and surely they will get 
from each other, i.e. to the outside. This will only happen if 


as far as possible away 

the law of repulsion is an inverse r^ one. Any other law of force will leave some charge 
inside. To see how this might work, think of two charged beads sliding on а wire. They 
will slide to the ends under a mutual repulsion no matter what the law of force. But put 
two more on. They do not go to the ends because the ones already there repel the new 


ones. A similar thing would happen in three-dimensional space if the law of force were 


not exactly inverse г . 


APPENDIX 2 
Supplementary Work for Section 28-3, Electric Force Fields 


The second paragraph of Section 28-3 introduces the idea that the effect of the forces 
due to several charges acting on a given charge can be found by adding the individual 
forces vectorially. In this course it is not intended to give major emphasis to this idea, 
If you have the time (1) some practice along these lines will stand your students in good 
stead in their college work. A sample problem might be the following: given four equal 
charges, 41, Ips 4% and 9, with 41» 9 and ds fixed as shown in the diagram, what 


is the force on 9, whenitisat A? B? C? The force between any two of these charges 
ata distance, a, is 0.10 newton. 


8 
a a 
@ 90° x x х 
%2 B C 
a a 
4; 


When the charge 4, is at А, the forces are as shown at (a) below, The magnitude of 
each force was found from Coulomb’s law. 


2 2 
F = kt = k-4— = 2 x 0.10 = 0.20 newtons. 
Ur «л 


0.10 nt 
0.05 nt 
— 


0.10 nt 


(b) 


SOR ME А енен аа 0.2 newtons to the right. At (b) the forces are 
n the charge is at (B). The two diagonal forces are due t 
t t 
a distance a and are therefore 0.1 newtons each. The force from the n the left 


is 
2 2 
F- ка 0.05 ne 
. wtons. 
. WZ ay? 2 42 


Doing necessary vecto di i i 
Sor y r addition geometrically gives (0.10 X /2 4 0.05) to the right or 
The point at C can be anywhere far awa: 
: У. This part of the problem i to be 
done graphically. The idea is to Show that the force at С а hat crm a single 


5 


point charge, 3q, placed somewhere near the center of the three charges. This last 
idea is important. At a long distance from a group of charges, the electric force on 

a test charge is the same as that which would arise from a point charge which is equal 
to the algebraic sum of the group of charges and is placed somewhere near the center 
of the group. That із, at long distances from the group of charges, the force is an 
inverse square force. Close to a group, the force is not necessarily an inverse square 
force and must be calculated by vectorial addition. 


APPENDIX 3 
(Discussion of supplementary information on pages 567-569.) 


The discussion which follows is not intended for class presentation, but simply for 
what general background help it may be to the teacher. 


Part 1 The Quantitative Equivalence of Changing Electric Flux and Electric Current. 


COMMENT The material discussed in this section of the supplement is the one necessary 
link between the qualitative discussion in the text proper and a quantitative discussion of 
electromagnetic radiation. Once this part of the supplement is understood, the material 
of Parts 2 and 3 of the supplement, and hence the velocity of light, follow quite readily. 
Part 1 of the supplement is the crux of the whole matter. 


The first example given is simply illustrative. It is used because the parallel plate 


condenser is easy to visualize. The charge used, 4.85 X 1012 elementary charges, was 
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chosen to give a field of 1.4 X 10 diem che” between the plates. Students cannot be ex- 


pected to make or understand this calculation. They are asked to take it as an experi- 
mental result. 


Next the text discusses a point charge case which students can understand but which 
may not sound much like a changing electric field between conducting plates. The result 
of both of these calculations is that a changing electric flux is equivalent to a current and 
the constant is 


EI ATE 
eq 47k At ' 
where k is the constant in Coulomb' s law. 


Since, in some cases, slightly different roaches help clarif ti 
discussion is included here. T TE ҚЫ ae 


piri dni oh epe p n the text discusses electric fields between parallel plates. As 
mentione ove 8 elds are easy to think about, but hard to dl 4 

Consider the situation shown below. Нн ет 
H— 9 


+++ +444 


On the left we have the experimental arr. 
ANE mra are being charged through wires а, 
plate positively, a current is flowing onto the le “hand plate. Consequent] ti 
leaving the right-hand plate, leaving it negatively charged. The ааа пла je clearly 
aom the P plate toward the right plate and is in Я 
о Поу. the current stops the field remains; it simpl i 
change of field which is the continuation of the aurea REED © Ths tia the 


In the arrangement shown at the right above we have a 
slightly altered situation. 
Through a wire, a charge is supplied to a small conducting ball и the center 5 Ende 
spherical conductor, The outer conductor has a small hole to admit the wire to the inner 
Sphere. As current flows onto the ball, current also leaves the outer conductor, leaving 


7 


it negatively charged. The two charges are equal as long as the two currents are al- 
ways equal. An electric field exists between the two conductors. Тһе field is radially 
out from the center (i.e. a small positive test charge placed between the spheres would 
be forced out away from the center). The center conductor thus plays the role of the 
Mp plate in the previous diagram, and the outer conductor that of the right-hand 
plate. 


Suppose at time t = 0 we start with neither sphere charged and allow a constant 
current I to flow onto the inner sphere. This means that there are I elementary charges 
per Second flowing along the wire to the Sphere. Aftera time, t, there arethenIXt elemen- 
tary charges on the sphere. They spread out uniformly. Suppose we consider a small 
test charge of one elementary charge placed 
at point P, a distance r from the center of 
the inner sphere as shown at the right. By 
Coulomb' s law we know that the force on it 
will be 


Since k is the appropriate constant, It is the 
charge at the center and 1 is the magnitude of . 
the test charge. Our definition of electric field is simply the force оп one elementary 
charge 80 that we conclude that the electric field at a distance r from the center is 


kI 
E.-—t. 
r E 
We note that the electric field is symmetrical and everywhere the same over a sphere 
of radius г, shown dotted in the above figure. We introduce the term electric flux ф E' 


which is defined to be the electric field multiplied by the area we are considering. We 
do not need to introduce this term, but it makes things a bit easier to discuss and facili- 
tates comparison with the magnetic flux. The electric flux over the dotted sphere is 
thus the area of the sphere times the field or 


ane? 1705 
dp = т zt ArkIt. 


r 
Now it can be seen that the electric flux is changing at a rate 
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Notice that we began by talking about the electric flux across a particular sphere of radius 

r but that r does not appear in our answer. The flux is the same across any sphere drawn 

between the spherical conductors. This is necessary if the rate of change of electric flux 

is to be considered a ‘‘current’’ flow. Thus it appears that the rate of change of flux can 

be considered as an extension of the current flowing into the center sphere and out of the 

hollow sphere. Although the statement is not rigorous, it seems that the current I ‘‘turns 
Аф 
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Part 2 The Cireslation of Magnetic Field Around а Changing Electric Flux 


Part 3 The Speed of Electromagnetic Radiation 
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DISCUSSION Early is the chapter И was noted that the force on an elementary charge 
moving with a velocity v across a magnetio field B waa Y... ei Bv. Binsa the force 
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Reasoning by analogy to the changing magnetic flux, this implies that 


Be Ev 
gres the magnetic field in an electric field E moving with velocity v. 
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APPENDIX 4 
Part 1 The Rutherford Scattering Formula. Approximate derivation for Small 
Angles of Scattering. 
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with the abbreviation: ftu) 


We know that sin ф = -4совф/4ф; we also know that *y -0аф- 5; we can therefore 
integrate the equation for dv, /dé to obtain 
" r 
aci. 0 
Vy 7 2Yo p <98 $. 
When the alpha particle is still a long way from the nucleus ф = сапа out last equation 


r 
gives у = NE v сов а. Since at ф = п/2 the motion is Lto у, v = 0 at that point. 
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Wealso have M VA Sin & Іп order that the two results agree we must require: 
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Since, as shown on the figure, a= 0/2, we get 
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SERVICE. 


TEACHER'S GUIDE FOR EXPERIMENTS AND DEMONSTRATIONS, PART IV 


This Teacher's Guide contains, in addition to the discussion of laboratory experiments, 
suggestions for class demonstrations. 


We would like to emphasize that the inclusion of class demonstrations in the Laboratory 
Teacher's Guide should not be interpreted as putting demonstrations on the same level as 
the experiments performed by the students. We include as class demonstrations those ex- 
periments which are too long or costly or not important enough to be done by students in 
the laboratory. Student experiments should not be done as demonstrations. 


Number Experiment Best Time Priority 

Iv-1 Electrified Objects Ў Before the study of жж 
Chapter 27 

IV-2 Electrostatic Induction Same time or shortly ы 
after Section 27-5 

IV-3 The Force Between Two Charged Spheres Before Chapter 28 жжж 

Ту-4 The Addition of Electric Forces After Experiment IV-3 Ж 

Iv-5 Potential Difference Before or during discus- жж 

% sion of Section 29-7 

IV-6 The Charge Carried by Ions in Solution After discussion of жжж 
Section 29-4 

IV-7 The Magnetic Field of a Current Before Section 30-3 жж 

IV-8 The Magnetic Field Near a Long, Straight Before Section 30-4 ж 

` Wire 
IV-9 The Measurement of a Magnetic Field in After Section 30-5 жжж 


Fundamental Units 


After doing Experiment жжж 
IV-9 апа discussing 
Section 30-8 


Iv-10 The Mass of the Electron 


IV-11 Randomness in Radioactive Decay экы Chapter 33 ог id 
2 ater 
Toward the end of the жж 


Iv-12 Simulated Nuclear Collisions 
course 


*** essential 
** desirable 
* optional 


Demonstrations , Page Priority 


Charge Transfer by an Oscillating Pith Ball D-1 "i 
A Shielded Electroscope D-2 * 
Demonstrations With the Electroscope D-2 ыды 
Deflecting a Stream of Water D-3 ж 
Tracks іп a Cloud Chamber D-3 жкж 
The ‘Conductivity of Liquids / D-5 ind 
Electrostatic Fields i D-6 a 
A Time-of-Flight Measurement D-8 * 
Induced Currents and Voltages ) р-9 wkk 


The Photoelectric Effect D-10 edd 


*** essential 
** desirable 
* optional 


IV-1 (1) 


IV-1. ELECTRIFIED OBJECTS 


This experiment requires little time and equipment and may be done at home. It is best 
done before the study of Chapter 27. 1f your students are already familiar with the simple 
behavior of positively and negatively charged objects, it may be done as a demonstration. 

In any case, it prepares the student for the three following experiments, which assume a 
familiarity with simple electrostatics. 


The success of Experiments IV-1 to IV-5 depends greatly upon the relative humidity in 
the laboratory. If it is about 50 per cent or less, the experiments will work well, but if it 
is about 80 per cent or more, charges will leak off across insulators, making the experi- 
ments difficult to do. To reduce leakage in high humidity, store the apparatus in a large 
box heated by an electric bulb or in a heated room, and remove it just before use. Vinylite 
which takes a negative charge when rubbed with wool, and cellulose acetate, which becomes 
positively charged when rubbed with cotton, develop strong charges and work better than 
glass, Bakelite, or other plastics when the humidity is high. However, if the surface be- 
comes dirty, it may be difficult to keep charge on a rubbed plastic strip. Charge cannot be 
easily removed from vinylite and cellulose acetate by rubbing the surface with the hand. 
Passing the strip quickly over a flame will discharge it. 


The two different strips can be hung from a crossbar attached to a ringstand. They 
should be far apart and far enough from the metal of the ringstand so they will not interact 
with each other or with the induced charges on the ringstand. ' 


Students may find that a charged plastic strip will always attract an uncharged strip, 
although they are not told to look for this effect until the end of the experiment. This in- 
ductive attraction is not easy to understand until induction has been studied in the text and 
in Experiment IV-2. The explanation should probably be deferred until later. 


Answers to Questions 

A vinylite strin rubbed with wool repels another similarly rubbed vinylite strip, and 
attracts a cellulose acetate strip that has been rubbed with cotton. There appear to be at 
least two kinds of electric charge. Ч 

Ав. а result of, bringing acetate rubbed with cotton near another similarly charged strip, 
one can conclude that the like charges we used repel each other and the unlike charges - 


attract. 

1 The wool that charged the vinylite has a charge unlike that on the vinylite. Holding the 
wool close to the acetate shows that they repel each other and hence probably have the 
same charge. (At this point the student may make the assumption that there are only two 
‘kinds of charge, which can be given names such as a and b, p and g, or plus and minus. 
He can then try to explain all further results on the basis of this assumption.) 


Almost any reasonably good insulator when rubbed will become charged to some extent, 
and the student can identify its charge as being the same as or opposite to the charges he 
has found by observing íts effect on charged vinylite and cellulose acetate strips. 


The general conclusions resulting from the experiment are: 
1. There are two kinds of charge. 7 iwi 
2. Like charges repel, opposite charges attract. 
3. Two neutral objects, rubbed together, become oppositely charged by close contact 
The names are of no importance. It makes no difference which we call "plus" or which 
we call "minus" (or "a" or "b"). DE 


c t an unrubbed object, 
f a student has observed that both Kinds of charged plastic attrac 
he ii justified in concluding that an tnrubbed -object has a "charge" that attracts all usd 
objects but does not affect another unrubbed object. He will later find that there is really 


no new kind of:charge involve 2 


| 
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Unless the student is sophisticated in matters electrical, you should not expect him to 
give an adequate explanation of how uncharged paper or thread can be attracted. The ques- 
tion is given to him simply to make him aware that al! is not so simple as it seems. 


Students should be encouraged to try charging various substances with different materials. 
They will conclude that there is no easy way to predict what charge substance X will gain 
when rubbed by y. They are right! In fact, depending on the humidity and cleanliness of, 
the surface, some substances can be charged with either sign when rubbed by the same" sub- 


stance. 

The difference between insulators and conductors can be learned by having the student 
try charging metal rods. The charge will leak off as fast as it is formed; but if the rubbed 
metal rod is held by a good insulator, it will become charged like the plastic but the charge 
will spread all over the rod and will not stay localized as on an insulator. 


APPARATUS 


1 Cotton cloth 

1 Wool cloth 

2 Cellulose acetate strips 
2 Vinylite strips 
1 Ringstand, 36" 
1 Rod, 24" 

1 Clamp holder 


Cellulose or masking tape 


Useful Hints on Low-Molecular-Weight Polyethylene Insulation 


When the humidity is high, charge leakage occurs across the surface of otherwise good 
insulating materials because dust and dirt on the surface absorb water and form a thin con- 
ducting layer of electrolyte. Low-molecular-weight polyethylene does not pick up dust and 
dirt as easily as many other insulators and so has a very low surface leakage in humid 


conditions if the surface is kept clean. 

Low-molecular-weight polyethylene is a waxlike substance resembling paraffin in appear- 
ance and texture. Although harder and stronger than paraffin, it is not as hard or as strong 
as Bakelite or other common plastic insulators. H can be melted in a clean pan at 112°C 
until it is fluid enough to be poured into molds to form cylinders, plates, etc. Its tendency 
to shrink upon cooling will make it easy to remove from molds. Do not use polyethylene 
that has become discolored through overheating, 


Like all insulators, after it has been cast it must be kept clean. If it becomes dirty and 
shows excessive leakage with use, it may be cleaned by washing with soap and water or by 
scraping with a knife to give it a clean, new surface. 


The material can be easily sawed and trimmed. Holes less than about 1 inch deep can 
be easily drilled, but deeper holes must be drilled slowly to avoid softening the material so 
it sticks to the drill. It is better to drill deep holes in steps, drilling a short distance, 
withdrawing the drill, and cleaning it before continuing. 


IV-2 (1) 
IV-2. ELECTROSTATIC INDUCTION 


Electrostatic induction is not easy for students to understand. It may be best to do this 
experiment at the same time or shortly after the topic is studied in the text. Very able 
students however, may find it a challenging problem before they have learned about induction. 
The purpose’ of the experiment is to familiarize the student with the separation and transfer 
of charges. In the last part of the experiment he will become familiar with the behavior 
and use of an electroscope. 


If metal rods about 10 cm long and a centimeter in diameter are not available, other 
similar objects such as spoons, table knives, or pieces of metal tubing may be used. Wires 
also may be used, but their capacity is so low that they produce very small deflections of 
the suspended foil. In any case, try to avoid using objects with sharp points or edges since 
they lead to corona discharge or spark discharges between the objects and the charging 
ond Strips. If such effects occur, the rods must be discharged and the experiment re- 
peated. 


If the humidity is high, to prevent leakage it may be necessary to support the rods on 
pieces of low-molecular-weight polyethylene. 


The sign of the charge on the electroscope can be determined by bringing charged 
vinylite and cellulose acetate strips close to the instrument. 


A leaf electroscope or a "soda straw" electroscope is most sensitive for small deflec- 
tions. If it is charged to more than about a 45° deflection, it will show little change when 
another moderately charged object is brought close. 


If there is sufficient time, students may try the following variation on the separation of 
charges by induction: charge two insulated metal rods by induction as in the first part of 
the experiment, then charge one electroscope by contact with one rod and another electro- 
scope with the other rod. The two electroscopes will then discharge completely when their 
terminals are connected. The electroscopes must be quite sensitive to show this clearly. 


It might be pointed out to students that when a charged object picks up bits of insulating 
materials like paper and thread, the attraction is primarily the result of the separation of 
charge like that in a conductor rather than polarization, the distortion of charges in indi- 
vidual molecules. A perfect insulator would show only the weak attraction resulting from 
polarization. In ordinary insulators there is sufficient conduction so the greater charge 
separation resulting from conduction masks the effects of polarization. 


APPARATUS 


2 Metal rods, 6" 

2 Beakers (200 to 500 ml) 

1 Cotton (or wool) cloth 

1 Cellulose acetate (or vinylite) strip 
1 Ringstand, 36" 

1 Rod, 24" 

1 Clamp holder 


Thread, aluminum foil, thin cellulose 
or masking tape 
Electroscopes, several 


(Added material for higher humidity) 
4 Insulators 

1 Capacitor, 20 kv, 500 mmf 
High-voltage source kit: 

4 #6 Dry cells, 12-volt 

3 Connecting wires, 6" : 
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A Spark-Coil High-Voltage Source 


When the humidity is high, or when consistent charging voltage is required, a Ford 
vibrator spark coil can be used as а source of electric charge. Don't try to explain its 
operation; it can be introduced as a "black box." 


Connect a Ford ignition coil to batteries and a protective resistor as shown in Fig. (a). 
The coil and resistor should be enclosed in a box that permits access only to the protected 
high voltage. 


500 micro-micro-farad capacitor 
(20 to 30 kv rating) 


heavily insulated 
high-voltage wires «e 


vibrator 
adjustment ^ 


three or four #6 dry cells 
or 6-volt storage battery 


Figure (a) 


A high-voltage capacitor is normally used to accumulate a charge from the ignition coil. 
The capacitor is then used to apply the charge to the desired object by direct contact. 


, To charge the capacitor, hold it by its molded case and touch its two terminals to the 
tips of the high-voltage wires while the vibrator is running. Withdraw the capacitor so that 
sparks jump to its terminals as it is moved away. The vibrator should be turned off only 
after the capacitor has been withdrawn. The capacitor is now charged to a potential of 
about 3000 volts. The terminal that received sparks from the red high-voltage wire will 
be positively charged. The other terminal, which was near the black wire, will be negative- 
ly charged. Grasp either terminal (but not both Simultaneously) depending upon which 
polarity you wish grounded, and touch the other to the electroscope or other object that 


you wish to charge. A single charging of the capacitor will cha stroscope 
to nearly full deflection about forty times in Succession. E c 
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ed by the coil is asymmetrical; the peak voltage on one 
half-of the cycle is many times greater than the peak voltage on the other half [Fig. (b)]. 
As the capacitor is removed from the coil terminals while the coil is still on, sparks 

continue to jump until the capacitor terminals are nearly a centimeter away from the coil 


terminals. At this distance, the capacitor is charged only on the highest-voltage half of 
). As a result, each time the capacitor 


the cycle (wnich is sufficiently high to spark across 
it is charged with the same polarity 


is withdrawn from the terminals (with the coil on), 
and to nearly the same potential. Reversing the battery polarity reverses the asymmetry 


and hence the output polarity of the coil. 


The alternating voltage produc 


à 


Figure (b) T 


4 
and other objects by the jumping- 
transportable reservoir of charge. 


The coil can be used directly to charge electroscopes 
itor serves only as a convenient, 


spark method. The capac HE 
ds value may be dou 

When voltages higher than about 3000 are required, th 

screwing peeve achive together in series and charging them in succession. The voltage 

may be tripled by using three capacitors and the same charging method. 


IV-3. . THE FORCE BETWEEN TWO CHARGED SPHERES 


—— 
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This is an important experiment and should not be omitted unless the humidity is too 
high. If it is done before Chapter 28 is studied, the student will discover for himself the 


inverse-square nature of electric forces. 


The experiment is delicate and difficult to perform, and the results will probably have 
to be analyzed at home. A few practice runs, taking data but not analyzing it, are advisable 


So a quick final run can be made before leakage becomes excessive. 


Unless the experiment is done in an isolated room where there are no air currents, it 
wil be necessary to enclose the apparatus in a large cardboard carton in a manner similar 
to that illustrated in Fig. (a). The carton should be at least 12" x 15" x 18". Under very 
humid conditions you can set up the pith-ball arrangement and apply heat to the inside of 
the carton for about three minutes with an infra-red drying lamp (reflector type) before 
doing the experiment. If the effect of this drying wears off before the students can get 


enough data, you can apply the lamp again. 


lift up to charge 
opening 6"high - 8"wide suspended ball 


for hand to move objects 
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cover with sheet of trans- 
lucent 8 1/2"х11" graph 
paper -scotch tape on top- 
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Figure (a) 
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The pith balls are coated with a colloidal suspension of graphite in alcohol (commercial - 
ly known as "Dag 154") or with India ink. (Aluminum paint is not a good conductor.) A 
single nylon fiber is used to support the hanging pith ball because it is a good insulator 
and weighs much less than the pith ball. If the supporting threads are too heavy, they will 
hang in a curve (a catenary) when the pith ball is deflected [Fig. (b)]. As the deflection 
increases, the curye will become more and more pronounced and the horizontal deflection 
will not be proportional to the force exerted; large errors will occur. The pith ball can 
be attached to the fiber with a drop of rubber cement or quick-drying glue. 


If the humidity is high, it may be advisable to support the suspending fibers from pieces 
of low-molecular-weight polyethylene. The support for the pith ball that is moved over the 
table surface should also be of a good insulating material [Fig. (c)]. The clothespin holding 


this support will be less likely to tip over if it is screwed to a wood block about 3 inches 
Square. 


polyeth"lene insulator 


(sharpened and stuck 
into pith ball) 


Figure (b) Figure (c) 


Figure (d) 
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Both spheres are given charges of the same sign by induction as shown in Fig. (d). If 
the spheres are given opposite charges and attract each other, they may swing together, 
touch and discharge, making the experiment more difficult to perform and yielding results 
which are not very satisfactory. The two spheres should be at the same level above the 
table (about 10 cm), and when taking readings they should not be close to the walls of the 
box, the hand, or other objects since induced charges will cause errors. 


The student may find that if he brings the spheres very close together, the inverse- · 
Square relation seems to break down. This is because the inverse-square law holds for 
point charges. The spheres behave like point charges only when separated by distances 
several times their diameters. When very close, the balls cease to act like point charges’ 
because of the separation of charge on the spheres by induction. [See Fig. (e).] 


Bogen nor tidie 


= x 107 in cm * 


Со m Sea Ree 


Figure (e) 


sides of the spheres' shadows equals the 


Since the distance between corresponding eie ea paloma a іден 
а eae Е enters. The shadow 


tion of the centers of the shado 
frio, thee sides because they can be read more accurately up iin REOR RA 
distances on the graph paper are proportional to the true dis Ms 
angles are formed by the light source, the spheres, and the shadows. 


‘Answers ta Questions : u 
be moved to the position where 
the sphere on the table can en 
fi 5 be ae peers EA has been any leakage, the deflection of the hanging 
irst r . E 
will be less than it was originally. 
aph of the forces as a funi ; 
"m. 54 iip the algebraic form of the function. 
t 
hould be close to one-quarter 
This suggests an inverse-square dependence, 


should give a straight line. 
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APPARATUS 


Balls, lightweight, $" dia. 
Clothespin, pinch 
Insulating strip 
Nylon filament, 24" 
Ringstand, 24" 
Flask clamp 
Clamp holder 
Piece heavy cardboard 
Board 1" x 1" x 12" 
Point source lamp with socket, cord, and support 
Pieces rectilinear graph paper 

Quick-drying glue 

Cellulose or masking tape 

Translucent rectilinear graph paper 

Dag 154 alcohol suspension of graphite 
(Added material for high humidity) 
1 Capacitor, 20 kv, 500 mmf 
High-voltage source kit: 
4 #6 Dry cells, 1; -volt 
3 Connecting wires 


ог 1 cardboard carton 2' x 2' x 2' 
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IV-4. THE ADDITION OF ELECTRIC FORCES 


The purpose of this experiment is to shi ) 
ow the vector nature of 
P of electri l 
ар M uq Hu ae Ne the experiment is given a low persi itd ҮШ " 
p m and analyze; charge leakage limits the accuracy to 10 per cent at best. 


To reduce air currents it will be nec 
essary to enclose the pith ball: 
ceat hi 8: Е ате b p oan to the one used in енны yen pac nae 
ugh a circ hole about 3 inches in diam 
box, and the viewing hole at the side is eae Meng 
covered with transparent material 
thread that supports the pith ball can b p? pipi co: 
Ex etie cetur iy tpud e suspended from a thin wire laid across the hole 


light source 


hole in top for 


insulator to support light to enter 


END VIEW: thin wire 


single nylon 
fiber 


opening for hand" 


graph paper hole for viewing — covered with 0 
sheet of transparent moterial 


clothespin with 
` insulator and pith ball 


Figure (a) 


The two other pith balls can be suspended with clothespins and thin insulators of poly- 
ethylene. Charge leakage during the experiment should be checked in the same way as in 


Experiment Iv-3. 
The students should record the positions of the shadow of the suspended ball on a second 
piece of graph paper outside the box, 80 that it will not be necessary to reach inside the 
the other balls. 
When both spneres A and B are used simultan 
(or B and C) will be different from the distance 0 
acts with C. To compute the forces between A and C and between 
distances, the student must use the inverse-square law. It may be 
the following method of analysis to the class: 
i . (p]; with a separation 
asure the deflection of sphere C by B alone (Fig. 0]; 
Bis Tint deflection dp- Similarly we measure the deflection of C by sphere A alone 


r 
(Fig. (c)] and find a deflection d, with a separation гд - 


eously, the distance between A and C 


btained when either A or B alone inter- 
В and C at these new 


worth while to present 
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Figure (b) Figure (c) 


If both spheres A and B act on C [Fig. (d)], we measure a deflection D with the sepa- 
rations R, and R,. (Note that when spheres A and B both act on C, they do not have to 
be in the same positions they occupied when each acted alone on С). 


Ra 


rest position 2 


of C Gas) Dat dg ^B к Fg 
E R 


B 


DoF 


Figure (d) 
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Using Coulomb's law, we can express the force F, that A exerts on C whe 
2 п В is 
present іп terms of the force Ha it exerts when B is not present, 


Е, ТА 
апа 
Since the forces are proportional to the deflection: 
2 
Ға Б ды 
fo) dain 25 


is the deflection of C if A and C were a distance Ra apart and B were not 


where D, 
is, of course, not observed directly because A and C are R, apart only when 


present. D, 
B is present. 


Similarly, for sphere B we have 


By ae 
d, Вв 


The two hypothetical displacements, D, and D, which are proportional to the forces 
exerted by A and B, are vector components of the net displacement D of ball C. We can 
find the vector sum of D, and D, and compare it with the observed deflection D. 


the other one should be moved to infinity. 
force from the charge being moved away 
r investigation. This will be the 

to move one charge out 


Answers to Questions 

To measure the effect of one charge only, 
In practice, "infinity" is reached as soon as the 
is small, say yp the force exerted by the charge unde 
case if the distances are in the ratio of about 10:1. It will suffice 
of the cardboard box. 

Induced charges on a hand will deflect the sus 
out of the box to prevent disturbing the position o 


From the analysis, using the inverse-square law, 
vectorially. 


pended sphere. The hands should be kept 
f the suspended ball. 
one concludes that electric forces add | 


APPARATUS 
Same material as in IV-3 plus: 
3 1 Ball, lightweight, 4" dia. (3 total) 
ы. 1 Clothespin, pinch (2 total) 
1 Insulating strip (2 total) 
Protractor У 
Ruler М 


i a ne 
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IV-5. POTENTIAL DIFFERENCE 


A quartz-fiber electroscope is essentially a voltmeter of nearly infinite resistance. 
In this experiment it is used to show that a battery is a source of constant voltage (Sec- 
tion 29-7). The experiment can be done just before or at the same time as the class 
discussion of this section. It is short and qualitative, and can be done during the regular 
class hour. 


The fiber electroscopes used in this experiment are pocket dosimeters commonly used 
to detect radiation exposure. Those supplied to high schools by the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization are satisfactory. Do not attempt this experiment with an ordinary 
electroscope, which requires dangerously high voltage. і 


The Civil Defense dosimeters are supplied in three ranges, 0 - 200 milliroentgens, 

0 - 20 roentgens and 0 - 100 roentgens. All three instruments have about the same size 
chamber, but the higher-range instruments contain built-in capacitors requiring more total 
ionization to discharge them [Fig. (a)]. When used as electroscopes, they will all have 
roughly the same voltage calibration (about 80 - 170 volts from one end of the scale to 
the other). 

The insulation inside the dosimeter, around the fiber support, is kept clean and free 
from moisture by enclosing it in a chamber sealed off from the atmosphere [Fig. (a)]. 
Contact to the fiber support is made by pushing pin A until it touches the conductor lead- 
ing to the fiber support. As soon as pressure is released, pin A retracts and the fiber- 
support lead is isolated from insulators that are exposed to atmospheric contamination. 
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iber support 


Figure (a) 


that a probe 
as a continuously reading electroscope, mount it 80 

vs NUR dicem pin A with sufficient pressure to insure contact to Lenin 
su rt pin [Fig. (b)]. The nut B can be tightened by hand to move used б m: 
cn Caution: If the nut is tightened too much, the instrument may ts ь = 

ly, facing a window or an In- 

its mounting can be clamped horizontally, 

mE ішінді the fiber and scale. Neither an deine Lt Sen 
should be close to the dosi 


di 
meter, since the alternating field surroun' xm 
make the fiber vibrate 120 times per second and appear as a nearly invisible blur aga 
the scale. 


Г 
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NUT 
(5/16" hex nut) 


wosher between nut and 
top of insulating cylinder 


polyethylene end of 
insulation dosimeter 


robe lead 
BOTTOM VIEW 


Figure (b) 


When the dosimeters are uncharged, the quartz fiber is off scale to the right. When 
the charged plastic strip is moved up to the dosimeter probe, the fiber moves across the 
Scale to the left. If the plastic is moved too rapidly, the fiber will run off Scale and will 
not be seen. (The instruments are very rugged and there is little danger of damaging 
them by overcharging.) 


A string of 45-volt batteries can give dangerous Shocks, and the 1-megohm protective 
resistor should always be connected in series, at the batte terminàl, with the dosimeter 
and associated apparatus (Fig. 1). Since the resistance of the dosimeter is nearly in- 
finite, this will cause no error in voltage readings unless the dosimeter case is touched 


resistance that will make the dosimeter's voltage readings low. To prevent this, the wire 
from the protective resistor to the probe should not be touched when it is disconnected 
from the probe. If a clip is used to connect to the probe, it should be lightly wrapped 
with insulating tape. If a wire with a bare, hooked end is hung from the probe, it can 
easily be removed while holding the wire where it is insulated, 


The dosimeter scale can be calibrated in 225-volt steps from the battery. The cali- 
bration is not actually needed in this experiment, but calibrating the instrument helps to 
convince the student that an electroscope is really a voltmeter. 


Answers to Questions 

When a piece of charged plastic is brought near the Probe of an uncharged dosimeter, 
the fiber appears on the right-hand end of the scale and moves across to the left (and 
possibly off scale) as the plastic is brought closer, showing that the dosimeter responds 
like an ordinary electroscope to the presence of charged objects, 
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With the dosimeter charged and the battery removed, both the charged plastic and the 
close proximity of the (neutral) hand will alter the reading of the dosimeter. With the 
battery connected, neither the charged plastic nor the hand changes the reading of the 
dosimeter. One concludes thatsthe battery is a source of constant potential difference. 


When a dosimeter is connected to a pair of plates separated by insulators and is then 
connected to a battery, changing the plate spacing does not affect the dosimeter reading. 
With the battery disconnected from the charged plates, the dosimeter reading changes when 
the plate spacing is changed. (The low-range dosimeter, because of the low capacity with 
which it shunts the plates, shows the greatest change.) The conclusion again is that the 
battery maintains a constant potential difference. 


The relation between potential difference, charge, and capacity is not dealt with in the 
text and should not be elaborated on. The student is expected to understand only that, when 
charged conductors are moved to different positions near each other, electric forces re- 
distribute the charges on them. 


. The students can use the dosimeter and battery to identify, in terms of the conventional 
names, the charge on vinylite and cellulose acetate. The dosimeter is first charged with 
the plus terminal of the battery connected to the probe (through the 1-megohm resistor !) 
and the minus terminal connected to the base. The battery is then removed and the direc- 
tion of motion of the fiber observed when the charged plastics are brought near. 


APPARATUS 


Dosimeter 

Dosimeter adapter 

45-volt batteries (several students may use the 
same battery) 

Megohm resistor, ў watt 

Connecting wires, 6" 

Clip leads, 2' 

Cotton (or wool) cloth 

Cellulose acetate (or vinylite) strip 

Metal plates, 6" square 

Insulators, thin strips 

Insulating handle 

Mask tape 

а electroscope can be used for second 
part of experiment instead of dosimeter 


[d 
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IV-6. THE CHARGE CARRIED BY IONS IN SOLUTION 


This is the only experiment that deals di 
rectly with the atomicity of 
and thus has a high priority. It should be done after Section 29-4 [Hr rege ph dq 


A be Maus еертее dilute acid yourself before the laboratory period. Be sure to 
da v 2 water. Large amounts of heat are generated when concentrated 
ed. If the water is added to the acid, spattering will occur. Caution 


your students on the proper handling of acids. 


The anode should be cut from ver: : 
y thin copper sheet so the small loss in 
Miet aa m e Arcor eoend current and time will be a EEE PE of p 
i connections to the anode and cathode may ca want 
reactions. To avoid having solder in the li The анары: uir 
quid, cut the anode in the shape shown i 
P. (Sh, making the narrow strip just long enough to hang over the Moe ot the dish. For 
Бе A 3 connection, wrap the copper wire around the end of the cathode and pinch the 
А » ght with pliers. The copper wire to the cathode should be covered with waterproof 
plastic insulation so hydrogen will not be liberated in the acid outside the flask. 


#28 gauge soft copper sheet 


long enough to —* 
bend over edge of dish 


Figure (a) 


The copper anode and cathode can be scoured with 
then wiped clean. The anode should be weighed after c 


ment, the anode should be rinsed and cleaned with water 
the anode, it should be rubbed off, but the anode 


carefully. If a brown coating appears on 
should not be scoured lest some copper be removed. 


15 minutes. During the same time about 


significant figures. 


f Water 


Table 1. Saturated Vapor Pressure 0 


Temperature Vapor Pressure 


15°C 12.8 mm of mercury 
20 17.5 
25 23.7 
30 31.7 
35 42.0 
55.1 


40 


of delivering 5 amperes at about 12 volts. The 
if 5 amperes flows through the solution for about 
500 cm? of hydrogen will be collected. The ac- 


curacy of the experiment does not warrant determining 


If the students are sufficiently 
familiar with the general gas law, 
corrections can be made for pres- 
sure and temperature. The pressure 
inside the flask includes the satu- 
rated vapor pressure of the water 
which must be subtracted from the 
total pressure to obtain the true 
hydrogen pressure. The saturated 
vapor pressure of water as a func- 
tion of temperature is given in 
Table 1. 
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The following is a sample analysis of actual data obtained in this experiment: 
Data: 

Current I = 4.8 amp 

Time At = 13.5 min = 810 sec 

Decrease in mass of anode AM = 9.8 gm — 8.4 gm = 1.4 gm 

Volume of hydrogen V, = 0.525 liter 


Temperature T = 21°C 
Atmospheric pressure P, = 750 mm of mercury 


Charge Transferred: 
q = 6.25 x 10? It = 6.25 x 10' x 4.8 x 810 = 2.4 x 1022 elementary charges 
Moles of Copper Ions: 


" AM Pie Sh 
"cu = at. mass of Cu = 63.5 = 0.022 moles 


Number of Copper Ions: 


Noy = (Avogadro's No.) хп. = 6.02 x 10°° x 0.022 = 1.3 x 107% ions 


Number of Elementary Charges per Copper Ion: 
ATY Charges per Copper Ion: 


ОГА ea 1075 Ў 
NE 7TULS х 10% = 1.8 & 2 elementary charges per ion 


Number of Element: Charges per Hydrogen Ion: К 


Without making temperature and pressure corrections, the charge per hydrogen 
molecule із, : 


2.4 x 1022 x 22.4 
E: z —_1____- = 602 x 1025 А 0.525 ^ 1:7: elementary charges per molecule. 
Нн 6,02 x 10" x 22.4 


But two hydrogen ions are needed to form one molecule; therefore, the charge carried to 
the cathode by each hydrogen ion is ы = 0.85 1. 
Pressure and Temperature Corrections for the Volume of Hydrogen 
From Table 1, we find a water-vapor pressure of 19 mm of mercury at 21°C. Thus 

the partial pressure P, of hydrogen in the flask is the atmospheric pressure P, minus 
the Seer epee pressure. Substituting in the general gas law gives the volume of hydrogen 
V, at S.T.P. 

2 

P, T, (750 — 19) x 273 
mo LL eW = Saa а----- е = 0, 

PT 760 x (273 + 21) x 0.525 = 0.470 liter 


This corrected value for the volume gives 1.9 charges per molecule, a little closer to 2 
than the uncorrected value. 


It should be noted that all but the most expensive ammeters are likely to have sys- 
tematic errors due to inaccurate calibration. Though meter errors are likely to be small 
Sota to other errors, your meters should be checked against some reasonably accurate 
s rd. 


Answers to Questions 


The number of elementary charges that passed through the Solution equals the current 
in amperes x the time in seconds x 6.25 x 10'°, 


V; 


The number of moles of copper ions formed equals the mass of copper in grams lost 
by the anode divided by 63.5, the atomic mass of copper. The number of copper ions 
equals the number of moles of copper times 6.02 x 10?? (Avogadro's number). . 


The number of elementary charges carried by each copper ion equals the number of 
elementary charges Passing through the solution divided by the number of copper ions. 
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The most important assumption made in calculating the number of charges carried by 
each copper ion is that all copper ions carry the same number of elementary charges. 
Se who have had chemistry know that there are two common copper ions, Cu* and 
Cu**. There is nothing in this experiment or in the text to tell them which ion forms in 
this experiment and, if they get a value between 1.0 and 2.0 for the charge carried by 
copper ions, they are justified in making the hypothesis that both Cut and Cu** аге 
formed to give an average value between 1.0 and 2.0. 


One elementary charge is carried by each hydrogen ion. If a value of less than 1 is 
obtained, i.e., 0.86 in the sample analysis, it must be concluded that one charge is carried 
per ion because if some ions carried one charge and others none, the "ions" without 
charge could not be attracted to the cathode and would not be liberated (they wouldn't be 
ions!) A value greater than 1 could not indicate the existence of hydrogen ions of charge 
42 since hydrogen atoms have only one electron. Another important assumption to be noted 
is that both copper and hydrogen ions are single atoms, not clusters of two or more. This 
is no assumption, however, for students who have had chemistry. 


To show that m = aq, the experiment should be repeated with different currents and 
times. Fresh acid should be used each time the experiment is done to prevent copper 
from depositing on the cathode. 


The value of @ for copper is the atomic mass of copper divided by the number of 
charges carried by copper ions; the value of а for hydrogen is the atomic mass of hydro- 
gen divided by the number of charges carried by hydrogen ions. The ratio ас /а, і 36.8. 


We have m = mass of ion x number of ions 
q = charge on ion x number of ions 


mass of ion 
charge on ion" 


The charge on the ion expressed in elementary charges turns out to be a small whole 
number, showing that it comes in multiples of the elementary charge. 


Very little copper deposits on the cathode if there are few copper ions in solution and 
the anode is not close to the cathode. 1f copper should deposit, electrons taken up by the 
copper ions will not be available for liberating hydrogen, and too little hydrogen will be 
collected, giving a value for the charge carried by each hydrogen ion that 1s greater than 1. 


Hence, а = 


APPARATUS 


00-ml flask 3 Clip leads, 2' 

Ebenen 24" 1 Liter 5% sulfuric acid 

Ring clamp (to fit flask as shown) DC current source: 5 to 10 amp (6 - 12 
Safety bottle (see Fig. volt); this can be used simultaneously 


1) 
2-hole (to fit safety for several setups 
ое. 1 Ammeter, 0 - 10 amp 


на на на а а 


1 А - 1 Variable resistor (to regulate the current 
2 Clamp holders above) 
1 Brick or СаПа O° ON eR Ұра мны a: 
i bent as Several beakers, 500 or 

j P ER e е Several graduates, 500 or 1000 ml 

Rubber tubing, 1" to 2' (to fit glass Fine sandpaper or steel wool 

tubing) j Pan paranee 

1 Pinch clamp | ei toys s 

Copper sheet, #28, about 1" x 6" hing 

Glass tray (see Fig. 1) Mise 


н а 


Insulated wire, 2' 
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IV-7. THE MAGNETIC FIELD OF A CURRENT 


This experiment shouid be done before Section 30-3 of the text. It is easy to do, and 
the analysis by vector diagrams or simple trigonometry is short. The experiment shows 
that mágnetic fields add vectorially and are proportional to the current that produces them. 


- A square, rather than a circular loop of wire is used because it is easier to make. 

i The enttre 30 feet of wire should be used throughout the experiment. This will insure a 

y constant current in the wire provided the total battery drain is not excessive. The small 
(#41) flashlight bulb limits the current to about 0.3 ampere with a single #6 dry.cell. 


turns (North) 


PLANE 5 


OF COIL 


Figure (a) 


en 
Ср) 
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As an indicator for the magnetic field, one can use either a small magnetic compass 
of about 5 cm diameter or the compass whose construction is described below. 


The angles сап Бе read directly from a small compass if it has a scale divided in 
degrees. The compass should be tapped lightly before taking each reading to prevent 
errors due to friction. If the pivot is not centered with respect to the Scale, the deflec- 
lions can be read at both ends of the needle and the average of the two readings recorded. 
The experiment can be done using only graphic methods in the taking of data and in the 
analysis, or by reading angles in degrees and using simple trigonometry to find the field 
Strength. 


The direction of the compass needle can be indicated by putting dots on the paper at 
the ends of the needle. 


The data can be analyzed as shown in Fig. (a). The direction lines of the compass 
needle for different numbers of turns should mark off equal segments on a line drawn 
perpendicular to the zero current line. Each of these segments corresponds to the field 
added as another turn of wire is added to the coil. 


If the deflection angles of the compass are measured in degrees, the data can be 
analyzed [Fig. (b)]; the constant horizontal component of the earth's field Be» the field 
due to the current Be, the angle which the needle makes with its zero position are 
related by В. = B,tanG. Plotting tan Ü as a function of the number of turns of wire 
will give a s raight line. 


in three wires close together is the same as three times the current in one wire. This 
method of increasing the current around the loop in measurable amounts eliminates the 


Answers to Questions 


The field in the center of the coil due to the current is perpendicular to the plane of 
the coil. Reversing the current through the coil reverses the direction of the field. 


6 Hie magnitude of the magnetic field is Proportional to the total current flowing around 
e coil. 
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Winding turns in opposite directions 
will produce fi 
field will be due to the excess number of turns in APA e urn Ae ee 


It is possible to measure the field even if the compass needle is not parallel to the 


plane of the coil, but reversing the current will 
nol 
In this case, the graphical method is much easier oam бст ocu ior ol e A 


The strength of the ma, 
ns е rade gnetic field of the compass needle does not influence the results 


Figure (c) 


APPARATUS 


1 Tangent galvanometer kit which includes: 
Insulated wire, 30' 
1 Magnetic compass 

1 #6 Dry cell, 14-volt ; 

1 Flashlight bulb, #41, and socket 

1 Sheet polar or rectilinear graph paper 

Alternate for light bulb: 

1 Variable resistor, 10 ohm, 4 watt 

1 Ammeter, 0-3 amp 
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Homemade Compass 

A cork, a needle, copper wire and a circular plastic box will make a sensitive compass 
that can be used in Experiments IV-7 and IV-8. 

Magnetize a sewing needle (about 3 cm long) by stroking it with a strong permanent 
magnet. Or you can hold it next to a pencil and wind about 20 turns of insulated wire 
around both; connecting the ends of the wire for a second or less across a 1.5 to 3-volt 
battery will magnetize the needle. 


Cut off the upper end of a small cork (4" diameter at bottom) so its height is 2". 
Center the magnetized needle in a knife cut made on the bottom of the cork along a di- 
ameter, as shown in Fig. (d). 


magnetized 
needle 


Copper wire pointer 


Figure (d) 


Straighten a length of #18 or #20 bare copper wire by fastening one end in a vise and 
pulling on the other end until the wire starts to stretch. Cut a length of straightened wire 
about 2" shorter than the inside diameter of the plastic container and center it in the slot 
at the bottom of the cork just beneath the magnetized needle. 


Float this assembly in water in a circular plastic box. To keep it centered in the box, 
fasten a piece of copper wire vertically to the center of the cork so it protrudes through 
a small hole drilled in the lid of the box. - 


The question may be asked why a long magnetized steel wire cannot be used in this 
compass instead of the short magnetized needle and the long nonmagnetic indicator. This 
is because the magnetic fields investigated are usually not uniform over large areas. A 
long magnetized wire would not measure the field at the center of the compass. Since it 
is difficult to determine directions with a short magnet, a long nonmagnetic indicator is 
used as a pointer. 
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IV-8. THE MAGNETIC FIELD NEAR A LONG, STRAIGHT WIRE 

This is the only experiment in which the dependence of magnetic forces on distance is 
investigated. Furthermore, it is easy and gives accurate results. It is most appropriately 
done before Section 30-4 is assigned. 


{ The vertical section of wire must be long, extending, if possible, as far above the 
table as the table is above the floor. The effect of iron objects in the vicinity can be 
checked by moving the compass along the graph paper with no current flowing in the wire. 
If the compass shows no change in the direction of the earth's field as it is moved out 

20 cm along the paper from the wire, it can be assumed that there will be no error due 
to neighboring iron. If there is much iron in the table, it may help to use the nonmagnetic 
coil frame used in Experiment IV-7. , 


-— 


The compass should be handled as in the preceding experiment. For the reading at 
minimum distance, the homemade compass is placed with its case in contact with the 
wire, since the magnetic needle is short and will be far enough from the wire to avoid 
the errors mentioned in the Laboratory Guide. If time permits and greater accuracy is 
desired, the current through the wire can be reversed at each position of the compass to 
give deflections in opposite directions. 
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Figure (a) 
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Figure (b) 
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Answers to Questions 


The strength of the field in terms of the horizontal component of the magnetic fiel 
He earth is inversely proportional to the distance from ihe woe. This Ung da found us % 
termining the field strength at different distances and then drawing a graph of field 
strength as a function of the reciprocal of the distance from the wire. If data is taken 
with the compass too close to the wire, the curve will deviate from a straight line at 
ae as shown in Fig. (a). The shorter the compass needle, the less the error 


Because iron becomes magnetized, even by the earth's field al 

i one, close proximity will 
produce an additional unknown field. Similarly, the close proximity of the rest of the wire 
in the circuit would add unwanted fields to the field being measured. 


If the wire were only 20 cm long, the field would drop off faster than inversely with 
the distance. Students should be encouraged to check this experimentally if time HIR 
Fig. (b) illustrates the situation. The field at the point M is primarily due to the current 
in the wire in the vicinity of O, because the distances MB and MC, for example, are 
already several times larger than MO, and therefore the current at B and C will contribute 
very little to the field at M. Whether the wire extends to A and D will have little effect 
on the magnetic field at M. "On the other hand, the distances AN, ON, and DN are about 
the same; therefore the sections AB and DC of the wire will contribute significantly to the 
magnetic field at N. Shortening the wire will decrease the field at N. Hence, for the short 
wire the field will drop off faster than inversely with the distance. B 


A current one hundred times as large would make the field about the wire very large 
and give compass deflections so close to 90? that the small changes in angle as the com- 
pass is moved out to 20 cm from the wire could not be measured accurately. If the cur- 
rent were one hundred times smaller, the maximum deflection would be only a fraction of 
a degree and the changes in deflection could not be measured accurately. 


If the laboratory tables cannot be moved to make their edges parallel to the earth's 
field, it will be necessary, in the last part of the experiment, to clamp а properly oriented 
board to the table edge as shown in Fig. (c). Computed graphs of the field strength as a 
function of distance are shown in Fig. (d). This part of the experiment is intended only 
for those students who wish to find out more about the fields surrounding wires. Some 
students will be able to predict the results by the superposition of the two fields before 
'they do the experiment, as was done in drawing Fig. (d). 


APPARATUS 


1 Magnetic compass 

a Insulated wire, 30' #18 stranded 
2 Sheets rectilinear graph paper 
1 Ringstand, 36" 
1 Clamp holder 


1 Meter stick 
1 DC current source, 5 amp (6 to 12 volt); this source may 


be used simultaneously for several setups 


1 Ammeter, 0-10 amp ; 
1 Variable resistor (to regulate the current above) 


2 Bricks 


1c clamp 
1 Board =" x 8" x 12" 
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strength 


to field 


equal porallel currents 
flowing in opposite 
directions 


tanÓ с 


12 
distance from one wire (cm) 


equal porallel currents 
flowing in the same 


field strength 


to 


tanÜ œ 


distance from one wire (cm.) 


Figure (d) 
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IV-9. THE MEASUREMENT OF A MAGNETIC FIELD IN FUNDAMENTAL UNITS 


In addition to establishing a unit of magnetic field Strength in familiar units, this is the 
only experiment in which magnetic forces are measured. Consequently, it has a high 
priority. This experiment can be done after the topic is studied in the text. 


The coil calibration determined in this experiment will be needed in Experiment IV-10. 
The coils should therefore be numbered if their characteristics are different, so they can 
be identified when used again. 


In Fig. 2 of the Laboratory Manual, the loop and coil are shown connected in parallel 
to the source of current, each having a variable resistor and an ammeter in its circuit to 
permit independent control of their currents. This arrangement will be most easily under- 
Stood by students, but if you are short of rheostats and ammeters, the apparatus can be 
connected in series as shown in Fig. (a). If this circuit is used, it will not be possible to 
make several determinations of a given field in the coil by varying the current in the loop. 


volts DC. 


rheostat 
4-6 ohms 


Figure (a) 


tring can be assumed to be uniform 
the accuracy of the experiment, the wire or 8 
in E us becici RA the mass of the short length of string can be calculated from the 


mass of several meters of string. AANI 
A in Fig. sho em 
h L of the straight end of the loop (A 
Aa pesos the centers of the strips forming the sides of the loop. 


Notice that a systematic error can occur if the ammeter's calibration 


ions 
Answers to Questions urrent in the coil is constant. 


The ratio of the field strength of the coil to the c 4 SH nana 
р са d in the magni 
t-carrying loop can be balance! Racer 
Mee Ше ТЫ a the field ee m cds um d Mid M 
> 
from uniform over anc reer 
xum = Reis pi idea at what point near the mamen the field woul 
мег calculated from the balancing force on the loop. 


easured as the 


is off. 
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In principle, the balance could be used to measure the field of the earth which is uni- 
form over large distances, but the earth's field is so weak that, without using excessive 
currents through the balance, the force is too small to measure. Students might try this, X 
however, to see if any motion of the balance can be observed. If more than 5.0 amperes 
are used in the loop, the contacts will become hot and corroded. A piece of fine sand- 
paper or emery cloth will clean the contacts. 


If iron wire is used in the loop, it becomes magnetized and adds an unknown field to 
the field being measured. 


APPARATUS { 


1 Air-core solenoid 
1 Current balance and contacts 
1 DC current source, 0-10 amp (6 to 12 volts) this can 
be used simultaneously for several setups 
2 Ammeters, 0-10 amp 
2 Variable resistors (to regulate the current above) 
8 Clip leads, 2' or 3' 
Pan balance (sensitive to 0.1 grams) 
String 
Ruler or meter stick 
i 
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IV-10. THE MASS OF THE ELECTRON 
———M——— сын BneVihRUN 


This is a very fundamental experiment which clearly shows how the mass of the elec- 
tron can be determined by simple means. The best time to do the experiment is near the 
end of Chapter 30 after Section 30-8 has been discussed in class. 


The conditions inside the 6AF6G tube are more complicated than described in the 
Laboratory Guide. The tube elements and their supports are slightly magnetic, introducing 
a small amount of distortion in the magnetic field. In addition, since the accelerating elec- 
iric field extends from the cathode to the anode, electrons in the beam are not moving at 
constant speed while being deflected by the magnetic field. However, due to the "geometry" 
(the size, shape, and spacing of the elements) of the tube, most of the increase in speed 
takes place before the electrons move out from under the center cap. Both the magnetic 
distortion and the change in speed during deflection result in a mass determination in er- 
ror by a factor of 2 or 3, but the mass of the electron is determined to the right order 
of magnitude, 10 ?? kg. This is a very important accomplishment when measuring such a 
small mass. 


Note that the pattern we see is not the path of the electrons, but the end point of the 
paths of many different electrons as they hit the conical target. 


It may be asked why the helical grid surrounding the cathode cannot be connected to 
the anode so the electrons will gain all their kinetic energy between the cathode and this 
grid and move at constant speed from it to the anode. As a careful examination of 
Fig. 1(b) shows, this grid is internally connected to the cathode. 


The filament supply for the 6AF6G tube is 6.3 volts at 0.15 amp. Batteries or a fila- 
ment transformer can be used, or the filament can be operated from the 110-volt A.C. 
line, using a 15-watt, 110-volt incandescent lamp as a potential-dropping resistor as 
shown in Fig. (a). 


90-250 volts DC 


110-120 volts AC 


15 watt -110 volts АС 
light bulb 


Figure (a) 
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It is also possible to use 110 volts A.C. for the anode voltage. One still sees a sharp 
shadow with the rapidly changing anode voltage due to the persistence of vision and the 
increase in brightness of the beam as the anode potential increases. The peak voltage 
Should be used as the potential difference in the calculation. These points are difficult 
to explain to the student at this time, and therefore D.C. is to be preferred for the anode 
voltage. 


When wiring the circuit, remember that the pin numbers on the tube socket shown in 
Fig. 4(a) of the Laboratory Guide apply when looking at the bottom of the socket, not 
when looking down at the top. 


The voltages used in this experiment are dangerous. Be sure precautions are taken 
to avoid shocks. 


The solenoid used here is the same as that used in Experiment IV-9 and currents up 
to 5 amperes will be needed. A low-voltage D.C. supply operating from the 110-volt A.C. 
line can be used for the solenoid current, but these supplies are sometimes poorly filtered. 
In Experiment IV-9 this was not noticeable because of the inertia of the wire loop, but 
electrons will follow the rapid fluctuations in the magnetic field and the edge of the shadow 
will be fuzzy. Hence, it may be necessary to use a 6-volt storage battery. Do not use 
dry cells; they won't last long with the currents used. 


Consistent units must be used in the analysis. To obtain the mass m in kilograms, 
measure R in meters, q in coulombs, B in newtons/amp-meter and V in volts. The fol- 
lowing data were taken in an experiment: 


Coil constant, B/I = 3.6 x 107° newton/amp* -meter 
4 I 


= 3 amperes 
B = 10.8 x 107° newton/amp-meter 
V. = 135 volts 
R = 5 x 10 ` meter 


Substituting in the equation for m in the Laboratory Guide, we find a value for m of 


2/52 -4 -19 -6 
miele = = 1.2 x 10 x16 x 10 x 25 x 10 


ш = L8 х 10 ?? kg. 
Answers to Questions 


It is possible to use the earth's magnetic field to deflect an electron beam. With a 
vertical component of the earth's field of about 5 x 107° newton/amp-meter and an ac- 
celerating voltage of 100 volts, the radius of the circle in which an electron beam will be 
bent is about 67 cm. Consequently, we would need a tube at least one meter in diameter 
if we wanted to use the same method. However, such a deflection can easily be measured 
in a straight tube. 


Using the free fall of an electron to determine its mass is theoretically sound but im- 
practical. An electron gains a very high velocity for even very small accelerating poten- 
tials, and it would travel a very long horizontal distance before "falling" a measurable 
distance. We would have to determine its "initial" velocity from the distance it had fallen 
and compute the mass from mv^/2 = qV. An electron accelerated through a potential dif- 
ference of only 1 volt will acquire a velocity of nearly 6 x 10° meter/sec. During 1 sec . 
it will travel a horizontal distance of 6,000 meters and will fall under gravity a distance 
of 4.9 x 10 meter, or about 0.5 mm. Obviously, this will make it impossible to perform 
any experiments of this nature. 


N x 
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APPARATUS 


1 Air-core solenoid 

1 Mass-of-the-electron apparatus 

4 45-volt batteries (dry cells) or power supply 

1 DC current source; 0-5 amp with at least a 6-volt tap for filament 
supply; this may be used simultaneously for several setups 

1 Ammeter, 0-10 amp 

1 Variable resistor (to regulate the current above) 

4 Clip leads, 2' 

1 Ruler or meter stick 

1 Set of wood dowels of various diameters 


Design of Solenoid Í 
The ratio of the field strength in the 


You can make your own coil as in Fig. (b). h 
center of the coil to the current is about 3.6 x 10 ? newtons/meter(amp)* (plus or minus 
10 per cent). Computing this ratio from the geometry of the coil and assuming an infinite- 


ly long coil gives 4.0 x 1072 newtons/meter (amp)? . If corrections are made for the finite, 
length of the coil, this computed value will come closer to 3.6 x 107° newtons/meter(amp)*. 


central tube - wall thickness 
not to exceed '/g" 


flat head screws 
to terminal posts 


1% min. 


1%" тах. dia. 


j| T 


i i r 
ж not critical, must be rigid ee 
ee and securely glued to 
central tube laars Pa 
enameled copper 
wire 


Figure (b) 
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IV-11 (1) 
IV-11. RANDOMNESS IN RADIOACTIVE DECAY 


Radioactive decay and the emission of light by atoms have the common property that 
they can be described only in statistical terms. That is, individual atoms or nuclei decay 
at random; the time of individual decay can be neither predicted nor controlled. We can 
predict only the average behavior of a large number of them. This is the only experiment 
in the entire course where the student can investigate this randomness, That is the sole 
purpose of the experiment. The experiment may be done during the study of Chapter 33 if 
one limits the emphasis to the randomness, or it may be postponed until one wants to 
study radioactivity in particular. 


To get a reasonable number of counts per second without running the danger of missing 
counts in a burst, have the radioactive sample at such a distance from the counter as to 
give about one count per second. 


One counter can be used and the clicks relayed through a loudspeaker for the whole 
class. (If you have a counter that does not include an amplifier and loudspeaker, use the 
sound amplifier in a movie projector.) In this case, students should start their graphs of 
average counting rate versus total number of counts at different initial times, say a minute 
apart. Comparing these graphs, they will then find that, although the individual graphs look 
very different at the beginning, they all converge to the same average counting rate. 


It is not necessary to count continuously for 20 minutes. A few breaks will make it 
easier, and the duration of the breaks will have no effect on the final counting rate. 


The analysis takes a long time. To speed up the numerical work, have students work 
in pairs, one adding and one dividing, to find the averages. Figs. (a) and (b) show the re- 
sults of an actual experiment. 
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DECAY 


AVERAGE RATE OF 


o 200 400 600 800 1000 1200 
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Figure (b) 
Answers to Questions 


The average counting rate obtained from the bar graph is within about 10 per cent of 
the computed value. 


For a small number of counts, the average counting rate changes drastically from 
point to point; as the number of counts increases, the fluctuations in the average counting 
rate decrease. The accuracy of the determination of the average counting rate increases 
with the total number of counts used in the computation. From the small and nearly con- 
Stant fluctuations during the last few minutes, the student can conclude that counting for 
two more hours will not yield a substantially higher accuracy. He is not required to know 
that the accuracy is proportional to the square root of the total number of counts. $ 


Assuming that the sample emits particles evenly in all directions, we can estimate 
the fraction hitting the counter by estimating the solid angle intercepted by the counter. 
To do this, we draw an imaginary sphere, centered at the sample, whose surface passes 
through the counter. We then estimate the cross-sectional area of the counter and divide 
it by the area of the imaginary sphere 4TR*. The fraction of the total number of emitted 
particles that hit the counter will be equal to this ratio. Another point to consider is the 
efficiency of the counter (though most students should not be expected to know about this). 
Only a fraction of the particles hitting the counter register counts, and the efficiency 
varies widely with different counters and different sources. Alpha particles are not 
counted by most Geiger counters. 
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IV-12. SIMULATED NUCLEAR COLLISIONS 


This analogue experiment, to be done toward the end of the course, lends itself to a 
variety of extensions such as collisions between atomic particles of different masses 
(coins) and collisions with more complicated systems formed by adding more particles to 
a target "nucleus." Only students with a special interest are expected to go beyond es- 
tablishing the range-energy relation and finding the momentum of the "neutral" particle in 
a collision between two particles of equal mass. 


The incline shown in Fig. 1 must be steep enough (about 70°) to justify neglecting 
friction on it. To obtain a reasonably sharp definition of the beginning of the range, the 
radius of the curvature at the bottom of the incline must be fairly small. 


Heavy graph paper may be used on the masonite instead of cardboard. It already has 
lines on it to identify the initial heights. Use worn nickels; they slide better. 


A range-energy relation obtained in an actual experiment is Shown in Fig. (a). The 
analysis of a collision is shown in Fig. (b). The range-energy relation is very nearly a 
straight line. Hence, by proper choice of energy units we can have the energy numerically 
equal to the range and measure it in cm. Furthermore, E = ішу” = p?/2m; by choosing 
a unit of mass equal to twice the mass of the nickel we obtain numerically E = pê or 
p = /E = /R. Notice that in the collision experiment the incoming nickel has lost energy 
along its horizontal path before hitting the target. Its energy just before collision corre- 
sponds to its residual range, i.e., the range it would have without a collision minus the 
distance from the bottom of the incline to the target. This is analogous to the situation 
in a cloud chamber when the incoming particle loses some of its initial energy by travel- 
ing a considerable distance before a collision. ; ^ 
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APPARATUS 
SMA US 
1 Ringstand, 24" 
1 Masonite or wood ramp, 15" x 10" 
1 Sheet smooth cardboard 9" x 12" (manila folder) 
Several sheets mimeograph paper 11" x 14" 


3 

1 Sheet rectilinear graph paper 
1 Ruler 

1 


Protractor 
C clamp or brick 


Masking or cellulose tape 
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DEMONSTRATIONS WITH THE ELECTROSCOPE 


Discha of an Elec A 
Students too often think of electrostat phenomena 
phenomena. of current electricity. This m vili 
rubbed plastic can flow in a current similar to the current produced 
First, show that the rate of discharge from a charged electroscope is 


Then, with 
Mae mulated terminal or tn ahanenn o n MAGN of magnetic recording 


DEFLECTING A STREAM OF WATER 


ia 
rubber stopper and held in a burette clamp ringutand, 
nozzle to give a fine stream from the faucet, [t c 
stream, the stream will be deflected and drops may tear away from it and 


Other, complex experiments involving 
water ne ee par акро rn t deo mos S me 


TRACKS IN A CLOUD CHAMBER 


i 
| 


at room temperature) and the Фак at the bottom of the box whioh is 
the Dry Ice and alcohol (Fig. aT Alcohol vapor diffuses downward from the Мейд» 
paper ring at the top of the box and becomes supersaturated, Charged particles 
through this supersaturated vapor leave a trail of lona which act as comfessalion 


and cloud tracks are seen when the chamber is strongly (lemiasted. 
Construction of a 8) 
12 oz. to one pint, wide-mouthed vacuum bottle Blotting paper 
nd stopper 
T 7 4” square of plastic * te -> 
. Plastic food container with the foliowing approximate in thickness А i 


dimensions; 3" bottom diameter, 4" top diameter, 
1l" deep, no greater than ц" thickness 


Disk of sheet copper, 23" diameter 


Flat black paint 
Paint the top 


Solder the disk of sheet copper against one end of the copper tube. 
face of the copper disk with flat black paint to contrast with the white alpha-particle 


plastic square 


blotting paper soaked 
with methyl alcohol 


radioactive source 
black copper plate 


clear plastic dish 


denatured 


ethyl а 
alchol vent hole in stopper 
| $ copper tube 
ха 1 dry ice 
vacuum ы; 


bottle 


Figure (a) 


One end of the copper tube should be heated in a Bunsen flame and used to melt a hole 
through the center of the bottom of the plastic container. (If slight cracks occur in the 
plastic, they will not affect the operation.) Then drill or melt a hole of the same size 
through the center of the vacuum-bottle stopper. A small hole drilled between the center 
hole and the edge of the stopper permits the escape of carbon dioxide from the vacuum 
bottle. 


The container cover is a 4" square of plastic |р" to 4" thick. Snugly fit a $" ring of 
thin blotting paper, ends stapled together, against the inside walls of the food container. 
The assembled cloud chamber is shown in Fig. (a). 


About 3 lb of Dry Ice, a pint of denatured ethyl alcohol for the vacuum bottle, and a 
few cubic centimeters of methyl alcohol for the blotting paper will keep the chamber in 
operation for several hours. 


Use of the Cloud Chamber 


Using gloves, load the vacuum bottle with small pieces of Dry Ice and fill it slowly 
with denatured ethyl alcohol. The mixture will bubble violently at first and then become 
quiet as it cools down. After a short time, the Dry Ice will soften in the alcohol. Gently 
lower the free end of the copper tube assembly into the vacuum bottle and Secure the 
Stopper tightly. Wet the ring of blotting paper with methyl alcohol or denatured ethyl 
alcohol. Place the plastic cover on the food container and rub the cover with cloth to 
give it a static charge. This charge Sweeps away Stray ions, preventing a thin haze of 
condensation from forming in the chamber. In damp weather, the plastic top must be 
charged about every 15 minutes. 


Shine a strong beam of light through the chamber as shown in the figure. You may be 
able to see some cosmic-ray tracks traversing the chamber. 
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To show alpha-particle tracks, cut out a small section of a numeral from a radium 
watch dial. (Don't touch radium paint with your hands; use tweezers.) Place it on the 
black copper disk and replace the square plastic cover. You will see alpha tracks issuing 
from the source. 


THE CONDUCTIVITY OF LIQUIDS 


This series of demonstrations, designed to accompany Section 27-11, shows that some 
liquids contain ions and are conductors while others are insulators. 


Most of these demonstrations utilize the apparatus shown in Fig. (a) connected to a 
110-volt A.C. line. To reduce the hazard of electric shock, the carbon rods can be fitted 
into a pair of holes drilled in a block of wood resting across the top of the container. 
The rods will stay in place if tape is wrapped around them close to their tops. If small 
arc-light carbons are used, connections to them can be made with battery clips. The 
carbon electrodes from #6 dry cells are more convenient, since they have screw terminals 
on their tops. However, dry-cell carbons should be thoroughly cleaned before use. 
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Figure (2) 
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А TIME-OF-FLIGHT MEASUREMENT 


A demonstration similar to this is described in Section 29-2. The cathode-ray oscillo- 
scope is set at approximately 1 sweep per second. (On a 5-inch tube the spot will move 
about 10 cm per second.) A steel ball is then rolled down an inclined trough made of two 
meter sticks and passes over three pairs of aluminum-foil strips, making electric contact 
between the two halves of each pair [Fig. (a)]. When the first gap is closed, the oscillo- 
Scope sweep is triggered. Shortly after the sweep has started, the rolling ball closes a 
Second gap which momentarily connects a voltage to the vertical deflection plates of the 
oscilloscope, giving a sudden vertical deflection of the spot as it sweeps across the scope. 


This marks the instant of passage of the ball across the second gap. The ball closes a 
third gap at a later instant, again deflecting the spot. 


oscilloscope 


external trigger 
terminal 


Fa 
1000 chms 


two meter 
clamped 


sticks 


vertical deflection 
togeiher 


input terminals 


fobs of — 
aluminum foil 


Figure (a) 


From a knowledge of the distance between the second and 


the spot, the average speed of the ball can be computed from 
vertical deflections or spikes on the screen. 


third gaps, and the speed of 
the distance between the 
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The 4 
ће Ме ат Bins, combination across the oscilloscope deflection circuit input gives: 
Shown in Fig. 29-6 еер side on the left and a sloping side on the right, like the spikes 
instant hoe! а КЫ the ball initially closes the gap, the capacitor ‘charges almost 
ball leaves the gap 1—7) 210 һе oscilloscope spot shoots upward very steeply. Ав the 
discharges through қыт eke cette а Lb tien can n e 
slo c : Spot to move downward in a 
ATAT ENN тту line, rather than dropping instantly as it would if there were по 


The time constant for the са 
pacitor-resistor combination is about 20 milliseconds. This 
t uer the base of the spike appear to be about 1 centimeter long since, after about 5 
ae те ants, the voltage falls nearly to zero. The Bpike can be made sharper by re- 
А А ri que constant. Use either a smaller capacitor, a smaller resistor, or both. 
pike is made too sharp, the spot will rise and fall so rapidly that it will leave a 
very faint trace which is not visible to the class. 


INDUCED CURRENTS AND VOLTAGES 


Relative Motion 


Connect the terminals of one of the solenoids used in - -10 to 
a micro-ammeter or a sensitive galvanometer. Move a aspirin ga pire Hi the coil 
and, while holding the magnet stationary, move the coll to show that the presence of an 
induced voltage in the coil depends only on the existence of relative motion between the 
Pe and field and the coil. Several magnets may be tied in a bundle to give a stronger 


Rate of Change of Flux 

With the coil stationary and the magnet in motion, show that the induced voltage in- 
creases with the rate of change of the magnetic flux in the coil. Use a weaker 
which requires a higher speed of motion to give the same effect, thereby showing it is 
the rate of change of the flux, not the speed of the magnet, that is important. Demonstrate 
the difference in strength of the magnets by the quantity of nails each can lift from а pile. 


Lenz's Law and Conservation of Energy 


From the direction of the induced current as shown by the meter and the direction in 
which the coil is wound, find the direction of the magnetic field produced by induced cur- 
rent. Show that this field reacts with the field of the magnet to give a force on the magnet 
opposite in direction to the magnet's motion and that therefore the direction of the induced 
current is consistent with the conservation of energy. 


A very convincing demonstration of the transfer of mechanical energy can be done as 
follows: Suspend a strong bar magnet by one end from the spring used in Experiment 
II-12 so it can oscillate up and down inside the solenotd used in Experiments IV-9 and 
IV-10. Connect the solenoid in series with a knife switch and an ammeter (about 0-3 amp), 
using heavy wire. With the switch open, set the magnet to vibrating, noting that it loses 
little energy and rises to very nearly the same height at the end of each oscillation. With 
the magnet still vibrating, close the switch and note that the vibration is quickly damped 
and the magnet loses mechanical energy, transferring it to the coll circuit where it appears 
as heat loss due to the flow of current in the wire. A low-resistance meter and heavy 
wire must be used to get a large enough rate of transfer of energy to make the damping 


of the vibrations apparent. 


Mutual Induction 


Wind several turns of heavy insulated 
in series with a knife switch and a dry ce 
switch is closed, an induced current flows м 


wire around the solenoid and connect this wire 
ll and show each of the following: 1. When the 
hile the magnetic field in the coils is building 
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up (the flux in the coil is increasing); 2. An induced current flows when the switch is 
opened and the flux is decreasing; 3. There is no induced current while the switch stays 
closed and the flux produced by the loop of wire is constant. 


The general conclusions to be reached from these demonstrations are that the induced 
voltage in a coil depends on the rate of change of the magnetic flux through the coil and 


that the induced current is in a direction which is consistent with the conservation of 
energy. 


THE PHOTOELECTRIC EFFECT 


This demonstration shows that ultraviolet light ejects electrons from zinc, whereas 
visible light does not. An electroscope with a zinc or galvanized-iron top is used to show 
that ultraviolet light from a mercury-vapor sterilizing lamp will eject electrons from zinc. 


The ultraviolet lamp must be connected in series with a 40-watt, 110-volt incandescent 
bulb to limit the current when operated from 110 volts A.C. The bulb of the ultraviolet 
. lamp, made of special glass, transmits the near-ultraviolet emitted by mercury vapor. 
It must be surrounded, except at one end, by an ordinary glass tube or by a thin sheet 
or tube of plastic, to prevent harmful ultraviolet light from reaching the eyes [Fig. (a)]. 


г 


plastic ог 
glass shield 


40 wott 
110 volt lamp 


t ПО volts AC 


Figure (a) 
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The zinc plate of the electroscope should be rubbed with steel wool until shiny to remove 
any oxide or other impurities from the surface. 

Charge the electroscope negatively and show that it does not discharge when moved 
close to a 100-watt incandescent light. Now move the electroscope beneath the ultraviolet 
lamp. The negatively charged electroscope will discharge rapidly. 1f, while it is dis- 
charging, a piece of glass or plastic is held between the ultraviolet light and the electro- 
Scope, the discharge will cease because the glass acts as a filter which absorbs the 
ultraviolet light. 

Now repeat the experiment with the electroscope charged positively. No discharge 
takes place when the zinc is illuminated by the incandescent light. When illuminated by 
ultraviolet, the electroscope ы” considera more slowly than when it was charged 


negatively. 

An entirely different mechanism is responsible for this behavior. When the electro- 
scope is negative, the electrons ejected from the zinc are pushed away. When the electro- 
scope is positively charged, they are quickly pulled back to the plate and do not contribute 
to the discharge. Since they have only about 1 electron volt of kinetic energy, they cannot 
escape. The slow discharge from a positively charged plate is the result of ionization of 
the air by the ultraviolet light. This ionization is, of course, also present when the elec- 
troscope is negatively charged,, but then its contribution to the total discharge is negligible. 


The near-ultraviolet from the sterilizing lamp will not release electrons from copper 


or aluminum. 


A General Electric OZ4S11 ozone lamp that takes a 40-watt, 110-volt incandescent 
lamp as a current limiter and fits an intermediate screw-type socket can be obtained from 
home-appliance stores. It is used in electric dryers and washing machines. 


